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T. A Jojee, Esq.. MJL J. Gray, Esq.. B.S& 

Son. Leffoi Aiiviur: 

A. 3. Quick, 

CouneC : 


W. Ciooko, Esq.. B,A. 

O. AT- Dalton. Eeq., M.A, FJSA. 

M. L Domes. £«]. 

W. L H. Duckworth, Esq., MJ)., Se.D. 
J. Ed^e-Partiagtou, Eaq, 

A. J. Evans, Ee<i., M.A, LittJD., F.RS. 
R S. Hortlond, Esq., F.S.A 
T. Heath Joyce, Esq. 

Sir K. B. Martin, Bart. 

C. S. Myers, Esq., MA). 


Frorwor W, M. F. Petme, D.CA*, F.RS. 
A S. Quick, Esq. 

Profesaor TV Bidgeway, MJV, F.RA. 

W. H. R Rivers, Esq, JLD. 

C. G. Seligmann, Esq., M.B. 

F. 0. Shrubsall, Eih}., Bl.D. 

X. W, Thomas, Esq., SiI.A. 

E. Westermarck, Esq,, rb.D. 

W, Wright, Esq., D.So. 


G. Hdny Yuio, Esq, FjS,S. 
Angutant &ereiaiy : 

H. S. Kingsford, Esq, MA. 
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Lid the Eelhm 


HONOEAEY 

ProfM^ori Imporiftl Dmv'or* 
aity^ Moscow. 

Bcrnedikt^ ProF, UniTCraitjp VieuM, 
Amtna. 

Bcrtillon, Hodb. Alplioniio. SG Qmii 
dcfl Orf^vreft^ Paris. 

BiMifi, Dr* Ampriciin MaJieuip rf 

Nntat%l Hijtoiy. York. 

Bonaparte, H. H. Prince Roland. 10 
Areniiu d^eno, Paris. 

Brigbiiin, Dr. W* T* Bomioe Pauahl 
Maacnni. Hotiolnln, Hawfni* 

Cortailkao, Emile* & Hno do la 
eWine, Tonloase, Franco^ X?) 

Clinntrc, M. Ernest. 37 Court Morand, 
LyoiLH, France. 

Collilpion, Dr. Rcnc. Rno do In 
llarina, Cbcrboiijrg, Mmnche, Franck!* 
Denikort Dr. J, S Roc do fiufoiis 
Purlfl. (^) 

Daboin, Prof Eugene. 45 Zljlivegi 
SjuirlDm, HolUad. 

Dupont, Dr. E. 31 Hue Vautler, 

BmfiactB. 

Fbon^ Hov. Lorimer. EesE-Jidanp Mob 
boarne+ (^) 

Gertimd, Prof* Dii'iviifsitj* Sti-aabnrg, 
AUocc. 

QigUofL, ProfcttSOP E. H. Re. Afuseoj 
Flnreaoe. (H) 

Hhdij, Dr* E. T* MwMjum du Trocu- 
dcro, PariB. 

Hegor, Dr. F. KK. Hormuseani, 
Vienna. ■■ 

Hoiuio^ Prof W. H_ Bureau oF Et!i* 
nology, Waablngton. (^) 

Ilowilt, Alfroii Ewi-, C-M-G.^ Stj.D., 
^lucung, Victoria^ (^) 

Junoi, Froft^fwor T* Rnpori, F.R*S. 
Penbrju, Choflbam BoiB Loikv 
Cboatiam, Bncki. ) 

KoUmonu, Frofeaflar J. RtiiLo., 
LiM:aaMigite, Profenor. 1 PliiOo LaepaiJ, 
Ljono, Ffoniie, 


FELLOWS. 

Lirf, Cpr. Dr^ Ridolfp^ ^tinistera della 
Guerra^ Rome. 

Lombiuio, Prof BiuFomifejt Ttiriu, 
Italj. 

LuBcbiLa, Dr. F. Tca, Muficum fir 
Volkurktiude, BoTlin. 

Munourricr, Dr. D* 15 Rue du riScuIe 

de M&ledrte, FartB. 

Maiiteg&zu^ Profcaaor Paolo* PJorence^ 
Martin, Prof, Rudolf. 10 IFcuc Beckun- 
hoffitTwe, Zurinlu 

Moeoni, Frofeaaor Otw T. Smithflonmii 
InstitutloUi Wushingtoiit D.SA- 
MunteUuft, Dr* Stoekbolm. (1^) 

Moreno, Dr. b\ P. Buenoa Ajr^a. 

Piitnauip Frofeeanr F, W. Hnrvani 
Dnivereity. 

R&nke, Profcsnor J, Mnnicb, Bavuriu. 
Roiiiackf Dr, S. Mueio dee AntiquiSiK 
SL Germaiu-en-ljijep Farie. 

Ilotzioe, Prof. Gofitaf JStockbolm- 

Sehmetti, Dr, J. D. E. 6^ Rapenbufgt 
Lojdenp Ketberlanda. 

Strgi, Prof G. DirGOtor of Royal Dni" 
iroraity^ Hoeuc. 

Bpencar, ProfDwsQr Bokliriii^ C,M.G- 
F*RhS., Uniirerrtitjr, Melbourne (T) 
BUrr, Prof Fredorink. Tbe Dnivcrsilji 
Chicago. 

Stojuen, Pn>f KaH ron deo- Friedrick- 

sltuifiso, S, Sieglito, RcrUn* 

Stirling, Dr. E* C*, CJkf.G., M A., 
F.R.O*S, Ditvtrtor of Soulli Aus. 
traliau Museuiui Adolmde* 

Topiuard^ Dr* Paul. 105 Bue do 
HenncB^ Porla, 

Troncosop Signor F, del F«o j- 61 
YU RioaBolt, FToronco^ Italy* 

Vfluboip Prof* S Inipcriii] DaiverjiiijT 
Tokyo* 
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CORRESPONCmG FELLOWS. 

CWT, finmnn. Esti- CwnUridge, Muss., | Sttunders, Trabwii^ W., EiMj. Newton. 

U.S.A. I Abbot. 

Oaa, Professor. Norway. WeisbaeJi, Dr. Anjfustia. Viouift. 

DubonBaoti ColoDol Emilu. d IItie do 
Forslonborg, Paris. 

N.B.—The niuao of any Honoritry or Comisponding' Fellow whose address, or 
that of Ills ogeot, bIuII tint bo known for the eptutoof two 3‘caiii aholl be temorad from 
the List, but may bo restored again by the Cooncit. 


LOCAL COKKESPONBENTS. 


Bates, Mm., Perth, W, AostmlUi. 

BertholoD, Dr. R. Tanis. (^) 

Boyle, D,, Esq. Cnrator of the AmtiaiO' 
Inf^cnl Museum, Toronto. (5^) 

Bolleri It. Uugbes, Eiiq. Qoetta, India. 

Fawcett, P., ilsq. e/o Messrs. Arbntb- 
Dot, Mmlras, India. ) 

Oillen, F, J., Etiq. e/o Prof. B. 

ijpeaner, ItoJboamo. 

Greensniith, Rev. A E. Bo, Sierra 
Ijeotie. 

JJjuniltoa, A., Esq. Coinnin] Mnseuto, 
WolUngton, S.Z. 

nill-Tonl, C„Bsq'. AbboUford, British 
Crdumbla. (I") 

Hoblny, 0. W., Ksq,, C.M.G. Kisumn, 
British East Africa. 

Hockvo, T. M,, Esq. Utuiodin, N.Z. 

Holland, T. H., Eiiq., F.R.S. QwlogicaJ 
Survey, Calcatta. (^) 

Hollis, A. C., Esq. Motnbasaj British 
East Africa. 

Holinea, Hev. J. Purari Butta, Papuan 
Gnlf. (IT) 

Ivons, B«f, ^V, O, Solomob Islands. 

Iyer, L. AnantliAtrisliiin, E^., B.A. 
Emakulam, Coohib State, lodis. 


Latoliatu, E. E,, Ksq. IjU Senna, 
Chile. (IT) 

Martin, E. F„ Esq. Gold Coast. 

iV 

Mnaro, N. G., Esq., M.B. Yokohama. 
Orsi, Dr- P. Sj'nease, Sicily. 

Feat, Eer. Dr. Ohicago. 
auiey, Sir H. a,, CCM.E., C.8.I., 
Cn1cu.tta. 

Itosoco, Hov. J, D^uidti. 

Eciso, II. A., Esq. Multan, India. 

Rolb, W. E., Esq„ 1I.R.C.S, Goorge- 
lown, British Gaiatia. 

SwiuJiw, B. C, J., Evq. Maudalay, 
Bnrma. 

Sykes, hlftjdr P. Motes wortlt, C-M.G. 

Men bed, Persia. (If) 

Tordny, Monsieur £. Dima, Eotiaj, 
Conga Free State. (Uj 
Wait, J., Esq. Soaiheni Nigeria, 

iV 

Wblto, Fmiktiu, Esq. Boiawayo. (f) 
WUlooghby, Rev. W. Q, Tiger Kloof 
Institution, Vrybuiir, Capo Colony , (H) 
Woodfm^dj C. M.i Esq. Soloinon 
Lsbuide, (fl^ 

Wray, C., Esq. Pahang, 

Wmy, L., Esq., I.S.0, Ponik. (f) 


It it pitrtieutariy rrywerf*? that ^etiem u'itl giit HOtiee to the Seertlary of the 
Society, 3, iTaftyrci- Square, ff\, of nity error 4« their a*ldrtoie* or deecriptumt t)i 
pnifT that it nwy bt ^medioidy com«f^ in the hooka. 

The names wt^A ■ attaehed to dim are thoae of Pdhwt uAo have cotAjututided 
for th* AnnHoi Sithoeriftiom. 

T Tkrao Fdtawi hate eardrihakd Tttyert to the Jiutitute, 

I 7'heo$ Fdlowe are j/entberv of Cbunoi, 
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LiM of ih4 FtUijm 


r«rDf ORUrSARY FELLOWS. 

EHiKtioTI* 

1903 Abbot, W. Ij., Sing^porr^ 

1904 Abbott, W, J. Lewis, Esq*, F,G-SL| 8 Pamde, Bi. Z^mards. (^) 

1883 Aborcrouibj, Tlie Hoii. Jobn, 62 PaltHertlm Ploj^t Ediiibur^k (*1) 

1862 Amherst, of Haoknoy, The Bight Hon, Lord, FJS, A, Didtinffloii Satt, Braiidmi- 
1909 AmlersoD, Major Joliu HimiiitoQ, 2nd Eaet lAne^ Bejjmont, o/o Ch£ und 

SiMd^ Jiotfvbay. (*ir) 

1906 Andrei?s* E. SL, Esq., Umiftti^ (T> 

1994 A ndrown, J* B., Esq^ B^/orm Clmh^ Puli 3hli, S. IF, (*) 

1902 Annundale, X., Esq,, D.S<x, Imlmn Calcutta. (1) 

1905 Arnold, C,, Esq, 

1905 Ajltey^ Rev, H, J, DiinkiiifieI4 littD*, FJt.HisLS., RttdAam 
Vicamgr, King^$ 

1874 Atkinaou, (h M., Eaq,^ 28 Si- Oiimld Band, Wtii Bmnpl&n, S. FF (f) 

1905 AtfcinsGii, G. T,, Esq., T/i^ Jnjirmat^, Sm Crimt JPoivinrhamjdif'n. 

1863 Avoburj% Tlio Bight Ilort Lord, PXJ., I/.C.L., LLL., F-RS^ PAA-, Pa£T 

PnEsn>ENT (1871-73); Ccht. Meuitaer AnUirop, Soo. Berlin md Borne; 
Asaoc, xVutlirop. Soc^ Fiuia; Hoin Menilier Anthrop^ Bchl Brns^Is, 
Florenc.'et wid OraLs; ffigh Elms, Btrly fiJiamt Kcnl ; 6 SP* Jamcd Sqmrs, 

RlF.m*) 


1895 Backhonae^ W. A, Ea^p, 5S^. fFidshiglmm^ Dartingim. (*) 

1868 Bailfonr, Henryp Esq., MJL, KZ.S., Pact (1003-1905); Corr. 

MondMjr Anthrop, Soc.> Parisx Floronue and Borne ; Fiit Mivcts Muscuntf 
Ojford; 11 Ni&rh^im Gardens, Ojf&rd. (f|) 

1904 Balfour, Miss IC 

1894 Bareilly^ ErJwyii, Eaq., f/ritf Ladgct, 

1873 Barclay, J_, Es<i., IH.A., Boader in Atuktouiy, 37 St. Gifis\ Cb/wi (*) 
1904 Barclay^ W. S., Eaq.^ 17 fFfJSffor^mirr Sguan, IF, 

1865 BuTrett, Tlioiufla Siluiro, F.»q., RZJ3., F.S,a. FJLB.S., ERBiat S.* Mast 
Cottagej Bond, dppteion, JVidnes, (♦) 

1876 Barron, E. J., Esq., F&LA., 10 Endnle^k Street^ Tavisiock JFf?- (*) 

1001 Baxter, W. H., Esq., The IFzftferfifiitf, fi!W6f>n]rrp Bwset 
1882 Baye, Boron ile, 58 A rfa ta ffn^Tuic ApwuSc, Pa:rwr^ (*) 

1901 Bftidnell, C E^., Flt^et Snigetm, fLX., Ecalmd:* 

Ckajinst Fleet, 

1884 Beaufort, W. Marris, Esq., F.Baa, 18 Pitcadiliy, PT. (•> 

1854 Beddoe, John, Eaq.^"M.ih, LU),, F.R3*, F,1LCMV, Past PniinDEiin' (1889^91); 
Foreign Assoc,, Antbrnp, Soc.* Paris; (?oit. ifeniber Antluop, Soc^p Berlin; 
Hon. Member Anthrop. Son Brusseb and Wimhington; The Chantryf 
Brttd/iml-im-rAton^ IfViSi ^l^f) 
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rcw of 
-Elwtkm, 

1905 Behrens. Ciiptam T. T.. RR, UaUoi j»T»fW S. fR 
190e Beniiigton, R GL. Esq.. M.D.. e/o h^Ui^ fl«rf r«, a. 118 

Sm^h'^rk Sfrrrf, fiLff. 

1S99 Bemiett, Mrs. ft. JfeviW^, 39 ffgdf Ihrk (7^U\ & IF. 

1899 Ifety, R J. A.. Esq., MD., RRCR, RltaR, Prefeasi^- »f Aimtemy /»,<] 

^tliropologjv Molbwiu^o tTniveraiiy, Tatrodi Oninenitv Orounds, 
ifelooHne, 

IBOh IJlajHl, Krs., Stmitit SefUemenU. 

189 It Blundell, Herbert WeM, Eaq.. £raohs"g Clui, S, IF 
1006 Bono. H. Peters. Esq.. 28 AdtlnHo Cr»ca,t, 

. 1872 Bowlj, Clii-istoplier, Esq., Siddinffhn House, Ginrwaer. 

J8ti4 BmWt SirKW, C,R. FRA, F.ILS-N.A. CpenlLg™. Pam pAKroiKT 

0895-98); CdiT, Mem. Autliirop. Soc.. Puria; 178 Bedford Hill, Buflutm, 

ms Broby, R, Esq., RQJS.. BmAe^f Zo,i.je. Ttddmffion, 

1000 Breton. IfLss A. C., Bulk. <T) 

1891 Brejer. Hr. H. ft.. Professor of Kuhiral History. Box. /Vefonn 

1906 Brown. R Grant. Esq., Bod Indfo Unl/ed Brrrice Club. Bt, Jamed Square, 
Brewnn. John, Esq., Cfurlsey House. PorkhUf Croydon, Surny 
1906 Bryant. Bev. A T.. ffenoKnne^ vta rertUam. Baiot. 

1902 Bryce, T, H., Esq., M.D.. 2 Oronky Tsrroce. Gfasyow. ( 1 ) 

1903 RiUen. Be.- R A, RA.. KGS,. RLR, Boytro,oor. HMde Hood, 

28% Bomard. Ilo1*rt. Esq, Homtiy Hotue. Frinedomt, Ber,m. 

1903 B.u^, a 

SwM Croydon, (*) 

1901 BuiheU. Stephen Wootten. E»,, AI D, CAtG., Barensbott. Mount Farit 

1. . W., ,/o F>,„A /.™„.<v, 

"*SA p .,■ e/o Cnnrfby o.j <5, 

55 PorlianKtU Street, S .{•) 

1872 Cftmmiule, Gtilwrt Henry, Esq, Jlforfma (•> 

OI.W. 

im Campbell. Harry. Es.p, AID,. 23 tFimpok Street. tF 

"■■ OpP,. (.j 

W Ch««rR Cot GMig. E,ri, PJIOR, 216, (VW/ £cpl. & ,r 

tWh, Rr w SdbR HArt., RCUl, MJl. as.., EA-PraidMt Rc.P 
130 Sml, eamlUk Sfmn, IV ’ 

187V CUphaa, Cn*Uey. b«,, mj,., j*. M,s/uU. S«^. i^) 
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LM of the. 


1S85 Clarke, C> F,, Esq.^ M.RC.S.p 24 Park Phivi^md. 

190f5 Claxko, A, UMrid, 189 HMhunj; Pood, A* 

1875 Ckuiltit, Frederic, Eeq.t F*C*S.* 10 (ktk ffi^L IJfmpHmd, A\ll^ 

1395 Clod dp Edward, Esq.i Sfro^'rf ITm^, AldfhHVffh, Suffolk. 

1893 Codriugtoiij liobert, Egq,, RliCJS^^ Goi^rumeni /Tintw** FoH Jam&son-r PAod^ti, 
1884 CoftiD, Walter H., KLS., F.C.S. 

1863 Colling^'iXKl, J- Frederick, Esq., F.(jkS-, Foroijfa Amxn., Aatlirop. Soc., Rim, 
6 Irm^. Par^iCM (f retn^ 5ulF* ( *1) 

1904 Collycr, C, T,, Esq,, RlLG^.p ™i Stoni^ Ac™. 

1838 CoUyor, llcttty C,, 83 Olh^r (Imve^ S.E. 

1896 Ccmnolly^ R, M., Ek^.p B.A.p LR.C.S. Erlin., Ijioh, &a(e of P^ttk. (*} 

1904 Cooke, E. M.p Esq,, M4LA.3., Timk^ndlk, Kmf/^oa RilL 

1895 Corner, Pratik, Esq., M.RC.R.^ d/rmor Popfnr^ £. (?) 

1861 CmwfiinC O, iC, F^|.. C.lia (•) 

19CM1 Crawley, E.^ Eaq^, lil.A,, &hi^^ Ikrl^. (T) 

1B04 Cree, A. T. C,, Eftfp, B.A., Jktkmftnnu 

1393 CroEiihie, iJatJiea Edivaid, Efeq.p Ilotm, Ab^^detn. (Tf) 

1892 Crooke, Williaiii, Ehi., B.A,* Z^na j/ch IfauM^ V/mrfim JCiiijfd, Chfiti^nham^ (1t|> 
1900 Crow'foot J* W., Bsapt Jf.A-, KAnrtTivi, SndajK (f) 

1903 CuumLiiiRp Cftpt, S. Lp It.AM.O.p e/o War Qp^Tp E^ypOmi Armjf, Caink (*") 
1883 Cuadiiigliaui, D, J., Ea/p, M.lk, IkCX, FJiS,* F.RS*R> Peesideot, Proft^jr 
(if Anatotdj* fjkhcir^iif, Edihhit^rf/k i IS CrJimriiflj- Credent, Fdin- 

burffk. (IfS) 

1896 Cii«t* Miss M. K V^i P+R.G.&, 127 Ftcforw Sir^l, IVestm msd^r. 

1875 Cinamikow, 103 Eafo^i Square, & 


1895 Daltoii, Orajoadc Ma<ldtx;k, Esq,, MA.p P.S,A, Gwrr. ileni, Bm. dAnttrop, 
Paris, BriHdi Ploomdiury, IP, £7. (*^^) 

1902 Damcflp It Loiijiwortii, Ekq,, Aktjrin^ (*^1) 

1902 Datiiebf Mmjur W. Cooke (,ii.S.A Anuy), o/u Messrs. Skiplejf d& £7c-+ 

mPniitmLS.}K 

1885 Darwtijp W, Emsinua, Esq,, F.O.SL, 11 E^Hok Plat£, S. FFl 
1893 Davies^ Rev, Prot T. WiiKm* B.A, (Lond.PkD, <Leipzig), irmtHtmifi/Colk^e, 
Nbrih (■) 

1905 Davifl, Mjb, Edwardp 2 Eitsifimlh Pond, iV^lF. 

1869 lliiwldns, W, liojdp Eaq,, 51.A., D,Sa, FJLS.> FJ&A* F.G,S., Profeasot ol 
Geology and Palrcotii^ilc^ in tlie UzuvBr^tyi Afandiester^ FnJhwffetd 
i/ow^p Fnlltnrfitlii,ManrJi€^€T,(^) 

1905 Ifence, A„ Em\.t GrcrnkiH, OtJc^rootl Brdteufaj^m, 

1904 Denuett, IL E* tisq., Brnin; e/oit S. Kin^ md Co.,9 Pfdi Matt, S. (f. {%) 

1903 Diudiainp W* V., E^,, M.D.p 25 Main Sirc^^ Fmi Etisabrih, Cajhe Cedmy. 
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Yenr of 
inoetfoia. 

1906 Dongliis, Rolic^rt FJI.Cr*S.» o/o Cottkmisi^^fitrA ( 7 aAtotitx, ITowh&n^ ffon^ 

Shtiff. 

1903 ^^ Edmond, Baulevard Bnti. ,Vu^npha-St^p^n€t^r 0 ^ 

1899 Dttclmortli, AV. L K. Esq.. M.A-, lf.I>.. tSc-D, CW%e, Ccimhridj^. <*'1) 

lOOfi Duff. E, Crcighton, Eaq,, CSwA, fV. 

1905 )>iiraii(), B, A-, Eaq., 55, Iloielet^, FtirnhfWt, 

1901 Durmn. X. Fjtq., /r«rriow’ ffotm. OfOKt miluntwt, 

1862 Eastwood, J, W,,Esq., M,[X. 18 Faruddii Ittxut, 

1898 Kbbola, Arthur, Esqn, 11 lav^mier tfwrrfriu, dttph/tm ChniMon, S. IF. 

1903 Ebhs, A, B., Esq., JAtfifliy, Ihirfiam Aventie, ^ronifaf^ JCmi. 

1902 EcIbut, R a. Efl,]., M.R, CIlM.. 183 Addtjf tyanfrw, & JR 

1904 Eti wards, C. Lowib, Esq,, 81trt. Lueia, Batllfjltid Etwrf* St. AlhanA. 

1890 Edwards. Stanley, hiq., F.iiS., 15 SI. Oermain't JW, mackh<!adi, SJ?. 

1900 Eilwanls, Capt, \V, F. S,, D.S.O,. Inapcctor-Gomiral of Police, Kompah 

irffamta. 

1905 Eliot, Sir Charles, K.C.M,0„ C.R. 1I.A,, LLIX, Viee-Chancel lor of the 

Utiivereity of Sheffield, Enttetiff fhU, Enddifr Crmeai, S^r^rid. 

I90f> EUdngtoti, Ernest AA"oy, Eaq„ FJ.I.G.S., Club, n'.C. 

1907 Elliot, G. F. Scott, E«i.. M. A, B.St, FJ.&. F,aG.S., AVirioa. iht»yW«. 

1901 Elworthy, Frederick X, Eeq,. F.S.A., Faaxhnirn^ fPfJHitf/toii, SomerMt, (Tj 
1907 Ernst, Atrs, Liicy Hoosch, PkD,, I'illa Hoaeh^ OodeAerp, Qtirtnitnp. 

1891 Evans, Arlhnr J.. Esq.. Jf.A. LLD., LitLD,, F.RS., F,B.A, FJS.A.; Keeper 

of the Ashmolean Alusoum, Feu/frttqy, Ojc/ord. (5§) 

1863 Evans. Sir John, K.C.B., D.aX, LLIX, F.ILS., V.P.aA., FXR, F.GJS., 

Past PaKsrinorr (1877-70); President of the Boyal NumiBmatk Society; 
SrUjetU, Berkhamst&t, Brrfjt. (T§) 

1887 Evans, Sebaslion, Estp, LED., Abbitt^n Atritut, Cttntfrittrp, 

1001 Eylea, F,. Esq., BtraAcim {3fa^) Gold Vitua, .Vhnsv, Satiahurp, WmdetwL 

1903 FaBiUKq. K. 5f,, E^., RA., 25 Akxamtm Jfntmeru, Middle lane, 

1900 Fomell, Lewis R, Esq, !a.A., Littl>., iLerffr Cofloft, Orjbrd, 

1906 Feihlon, Colonel Henry WemysH, C.R. F.lt.G.S., Svaia. (1) 

1880 Folkiii.Bobm WiUiotu, ICsq., M.D.. F.B.G.R, 13 Ox/(frd OotdcM, lYorth 

i^JUiH^on, JR 

189^ Ffetitiell, Miss IL C.. 13 SfnndmbuTffh Itoad, CkittPuJi, 
l883^Fiiuti, John, E&p. 53 MamHijm Teiratt, Jf. JR 
1866 Fischer, Bohert. Ewi.. B L, Madnm, Madrtu. ("> 

1901 t isher, Airs. lAla, Mfjuifa, Geofffe Street, Brit&aae, t^neendand, 

1906 Fletcher, Miss Ooitrode, St, Andrtidt Bou» Ctnb. Jfm-fimer Street, JR, 






0 Lial tjf lh$ Ftiimoa 

Year of 

1904 Fcscit4!, K Bm&e, Esq., o/d K SL Xin^ and Oj., 9 P^U MaU, pS W. 

1833 Forlws, IT, Esq.p tL-D-, iJirookst of Ho^urRA, TIi€ Mmetmf Witfiam 
Brotm^ Siree/^ Ztrcijw/* (T) 

1889 Fraser, Professor A,* M.R, IS Xf>rikhv(fk Hoad^ Bttblin. 

1885 Frajter, Eaq.p D.C.L, LL.T>.. littB, Trimy Cdl^, Cambridge, (f) 
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ffo^iial/or Consumplion, Brootpton, & FF. (*11 §> 

1901 Skeat. W. W., Esq., M.A., RomelanH Uottoge, St. Atians. (IT) 

1860 Skins, i, M., MJl,, Brigade Surgeon-Majur, 16 Jtiggindale Road 
Slrtatham, 5LIF. (•) ’ 


1898 SniflU, JaniM Wiilonghby, Esq., Pdtitijial. Vittwu Cnllcge, Jnfm. Ceufon, 
1865 SmitJ,. WonhingU)!. G., Esq,. RLS., 131 High Street South, BuMU m 
1005 Smiirthwnite, T. E, Eeq,, 134 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, B, W, 

1893 Scamarville, Commander Boyle T,, ILX., ffM.S. « Setihirk.’' c/o AdmimltM 
S. tt\ (^) ^ 


^86^ Soulhby, PJjiiip, Esq., F.XS,. Barrisiermt-Law, Ramptoit, Rariagthn. (*) 

1906 Spiers. Louis, 8lh Husaore. Cotehesier, ♦ 


1&86 StanlL^y, \\^ t.GiLp Cumtf^tQWe Sonlh S.M (1) 

1880 St^,|:heni,JWy Cfmrics, Esq, F.LS.. F.GS. F.C.a, Choidaton. SMisburu. f*> 

1 dosupli, Estf, Rt^l Soeiitus Club, 63 Si. datned. & fV, 

■ ti«oteT,EW..E»q.,FJLG.S„F.Z.9.. 4Q,ComjHigne Gardens, I/amj/ateetd.B. IV.(*) 


of th« Atithrf^Ofjieal TmtUvit. 
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Y«(ir «f 

1903 StroDg. W. M., Esq.. M.A.. B.C,, 3 CSaw/rtmi Fark, Dmttiatk Sill 
1903 SvrinhQo, It. (i. Esq.. Upjmr Btirmah, 

1902 Sykes, Miyor ?. Molesworlh, C,M.CI„ H.U.M. Ci?u»iil-(3eDeml, MeJik&i, B.S. 

F€nia,{*ny 


1899 Tulwr, Charles James, Esq., fFhile llotun, ICrntt’* ffnws, Lfifi«n, £stea‘, 

1995 Tallwt, P. A.. Eflq., J7i« Cottfuje, Sorton, fFwceislPrMfw, 

1906 Taugye, H. L, Esq-, Maxxfoke Cadle, Wartekhi^irt!. 

1906 Tata, D. J., Esq., 8, WhittAaU CowH^S^JF, (•) 

1906 Tatrt, E. J,, Esq., c/o J^friniaA iyoji and Cii„ 4, Zombftrd V»url, fJ.C, 

1901 Teto. H. B„ Esq,, Momha«a, British Bast 4frii‘Jt. (?) 

1892 Taylor, Frederick, Esq., 250 fVtsst 7G(A StrffU Sete Yi/rk £%, tl.&A. (•) 

1879 Temple, LieuL-Coloiiel Sir R C„ Hart, C.I.K., Thr Bash, IForceder, (T) 

1904 Temple, C. L, Banchi. Narihcrn SiiftTia. 

1905 Tench, ili*w A.,4 -rlwMtttiww C/ardfsis, IT, 

1881 Thane, Ccot^ Dancer, Esq., IVofeasor of Aiintemy iu Univeiuity Collcige, 

London. Uiiivtfriijf Cotitye, (fi/vtf Strett, IV£, (*?J 
1904 ThoWBS, N. W„ Esq,, M.A., Corr. Mclu. Soo. d'Anlhrap, Paris, 7 Ottytie Streri^ 
firs, m*) 

1884 Thomas, OldBdd, Esq.. F.R.S.. FXS., 9 Sf. Pdfrs&Krjr nace, JhiysvKilor Sitt, 

n\ (T) 

1904 Thompson, U. 21., Esiii., e/o S. S. Kiiiy and Co,, 9 -fti// Sail, iUfk. 

1890 'niomwju, Artlnir, Esf|., M,A., M.H.. Piofeasor of Human Anatomy in the 

Umi«‘eiaity of Oxford, The SitstHm, Oxford. (?) 

1882 Thiira, II-E Sir Evemnl F, iio, K.C-ILG., GoTomor. Fiji, I Basf India 

Avtjivt, B.C, (?) 

1896 Tims, II. W, ilarctt Esq., 19 Lyndewaod Road. Gamkritfye. 

1899 Toclicr, Jumoe F., Esq., F.t.C., Chapel I^rui, Feierktiad, R\B. (?) 

1895 Tolley, Eieliunl ilentJ’,, Ksq,, F.H.S,, Conff. newr IFofivrAitiR/rfoH. 

1904 Torday, UouKieiir E, Dima, Kasai, G&nyo Free tSiate. (?) 

1901 Travers, Major •lohii A., Tartingtart Sastae, Arandd, Snsser, 

1889 Turner, Sir Wtllism, K.C-B., MB., LLl),, D.C.L, F.HS- F.R&E, Priueipol 
of the Univeniity of Edinhurgli, fi Bion JVrrBCe, Fdinhuryh, (?) 

1904 Twyerose, Mrs., £V>rtn»ii, The Avenne, VainherUy. 

1867 Tylor, Etlward Burnett, Estp, U-CLLD., F.liS.,PAat I*iiKStj5KSt‘( 1870-81 i 
1891-98), Prcifesaor of Anthmpoli^, Oxford, The sVimoHm Satm, 
* Oxford. (?§) 

1891 Tylor, Mm. E. B., The Jfitaram Sense, Oxford. 


1902 Visiok, II. C., Esq., 29 -Ervtmneootf Farh, Oreea Lanes, N, 
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Ziat of the Fdhuv of the Aolhropoio^eal InatitMte, 


YmtoI 

Eleatian. 

1691 Wiiddcll. LU-OciL L A., C3., G.LE., IXiD., JCiie't Nest, MaMifise (*5) 
l&Ol Waddiagcoa, S., Esq.. JiA., i7 Cmmuffht Street, Hjfde Park, TT. 

1866 Wake, 0. S., Esq.. Pofeign M«iuber AJitlirop. I&sk, New York, 411 £aet 
46#A St reet, Chieaso, ItHruris, 

1874 WallimiM!, M. -J., Eari., 28 MamUton Tt/rrace, St. JottA’a IVood, Jf, JV. (1) 

1905 Wulkitr, Basil WoodJ, Esq,. M.D,, 6 Pawson Place, Petnbri^ Square, H', 
1896 WnUace. A. R, Fsq^ D.C.L, F.RS., F.L,&. F.R.O.S., FXa. Jfwafafiw. 
iriifi&WTM, D&rsd, (f) 

1391 Ward, Herbert, Esq., 63 Cheater Sqttare, & IF, (IT) 

1902 Wttrreo, S. Hasslodiue, Bsti., F.fl.S., ^rmod, Loughton, Seeat. 

1903 Waterre, Dr. R W., lamv, Brit^ £wd Afrvsa. 

1902 Watt, J,, Esq,. District Oomimsaiouer, Calabar, Stivthern W^pria. (1) 

1397 WebflUjf, Johu ApUa. Esq., 108 Ehjin Crtecxnt, JF, 

1395 Wells, Samuel, Eaq,, F.ILGA, Tarit C% Bank, Bkkwmd, Yorks. 

1905 Westermarak, R, Esq., FliJ>., Heising/ttrs; 8 iSo<A% liaad. West Ktiieiwjlon 

Park, IF. (§5 

1901 Wliite, Franklin, Eaq., P,0. Bw G69, Bitiawayo. (?) 

1907 White, James Martin, 1 C'mnlKffilfinrf J^aee, Begett^a Park, N.W, 

1902 Windle, Eertratu G. A., E^i., M.A., D.Sc., F.llS., Queen's Cnitege, Cork. 

1869 WiuwDotl, Bev. H. IL, M.A , F,GJ3., 11 Crtaceul, Bath. 

1901 Witbors, A, DoKsle, Esq,, 12 Xef*iiet Street, BnsstU Sjaare, IF.C. 

1881 Wolfe, Miss R S., High Biwm, Jai^Ha Brook, SO,, Soaaex. (*) 

1906 Wray, CeeU, Esq,, Tin British Baukncy, Pahang, Federated Jfalaff States, 
1803 Wright, W„ Esq., M.R, DNc., F.RC.a, JlftffsW Collcfft, Middiese)^ Hospitai, 

ir:(V§) 

1906 Young, Alfred Pwntice, Esq., Pb.D., F.G.S,, c/o Grimthtg and Co., 54 
Parliament Street, S. IV, 

1006 Yule, G. Dfiny, E«i., F.S.S., 50 St. Jamcf Cmri, Baehiwjkam Gate, SW, (§} 


SuBscitmtRs TO rvttucsrrtoKB or tuk Istatmrnt. 


Birmin^Anm. OeiLtrd Ffus Uhniry. 

— University LiVnuryp 

Publics library. 

Frro 

lomim* UiiildlL&ll Libroiry, 

— Lcmdoa library, 

Conneumm Pahlic Library. 


Jcihti Ilyiimds Libraiy. 
™ Yim BnCGrencxs Lihiaiys 
Ihjblic Lihrarjv 
Jftw Y&rk Comet] 

libniry of Parliiiinenb 
Oj/ord. ludiatt liieitittiUv 
S^/mi Koyjd 
Toi^. ImporiaL OnivaisityHi 
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SOCIETISS, Em. EXCHANGING PUBLICATIONS 

WITH ™b 

AiJTHEOPOLOGIOAL DfSTITUm 


GBEAT BTIITAIK 
Dublin,.. DDblm Bocwly, 

— Bojnl Itiflh Aettd^^my. 

Edinh*iryh..^ia} Collogp<^ of PhjBicintis. 

— Baja) SocLoty of Edinbat^h^ 

— Socioty of AniiqoiiFioB of Bootland^ 
<7fflji(OiF...I*liil0BopbLs5iil Society- 
IrtVfiywI.JnBtil«to of Tropical Rreeftrcli. 

Lontlim,,.Aftitmn Socticly. 

— Bi'jtiib An^todaHoo- 

— Bgypt Ejcplortttion Fatid. 

— Folklore 

^ GeologiEte' AsscK^iatloo^ 

— HoJtennio Society- 

— India OfEcCp Wliitebiill. 

— Japan Society. 

— Jounml of Mental Science. 


AJS"D IRELAND* 

LrFfiibf^, Hatnre. 

— Patentino E^cplomtitan Ftiod. 

— Quataor CoroTmti Lodge., No. 3076. 

— Royal ATobM)logIca1 IiLHtitnte< 

— Royal Aeiatlo Society* 

— Eoyol Colonial fnntitnto. 

— Royal GcogiiiphicaJ Society^ 

— Roy&l Suoiety* 

— Royal Society of Literatare. 

— Royal Biatiatical SociotjTi * 

— Royal Umted Soririoo InstUatlon. 

— SDcicty of Ajitiqnano^ 

— Society of Biblical Arcliwologj* 
TaMHfo#...Tbe SotiirwoUhilts Anilmjo- 

logicfil Soointj. 

3Viim.*.Boyal InuLiintion of Corawall. 


EUROPE. 


Austbo-Hukoart. 

Affram... £iofiti«ebe ArchaologlAohc Ge- 

QollBchafVr 

Budapt^,,. IfogjAr TadomAnyoa 

demia. 

— Magyar Nf3iii«eti N^prajzi Oat^lya. 
CrtiCM.,, Akadnmija Unuef^ludfloi, 

Landed tiinBOimi (Wioacti- 

schaftlichc Mlttbcilangen ana Bewien)^ 
Ftcfoio... Antbropologiacluj GcBcUscluft. 

— K. AtBiiemie dor WiwiiiKrUBftro. 

Bmoicii* 

Bniioeli. p p Acadom ic Hoyulo de« Scieocca. 

— liutitata Solray, 

— Soci^to d’AntbropologtedoBmiellcs.. 
~ Sod^ d'Aroliiobgiij do BmiGllcfl, 

Dt^MABC. 

Socictddc* Antiqaoires dn 

Nord. 

F&ance. 

Soci^te d'Antbropologin de 

Lyoftp 

Farit,,. L’AntliPopoIofifi. 

^— ficolc d'AnthropologiOr 


Pom.-p RoTTie dfi rHistoiro deaRcligioixa 

— Son, del AmcricaiuEtt^B. 

— Sooietd d'Anthropologie* 

— Aiic^o Soeiologiqno. 

Gicbmant. 

Bfrlin,,* Berliner Gctfellocbaft fur An^ 
thfopologiCr EUinolegio, ond Ur^fCii* 
cHiebto* 

— K. ^Eiuioata fir Tolkorknode. 

— Seminar fftr Oriotilaliecbo Sprachcfi^ 

ifftioiiwA ,,p Zentralblatt fiir Antbm- 

pologiot etc* 

HcssiBcbc Blitler* 

Go^ka... Pctorinaiici'it MtttheiluiLgeD. 

IfuZZe-ctHf-Saa/c-- Kiitsarlleho L^ikiI- 
lUpa CDFoliaa AkadeuLio dor DeoUclum 
Natnrforaobcr, 

— Deateobo Mot^iilandiaobc GnselL 

eeluit. 

Rial... Aotbropologiaalier VcrciD fir 
Scbleeirig-HDListoiu. 

Lrtpsi^^,, jirchiv fur R4!UgioiiiWis3ci:i- 
fichafl. 

— Arcbir fur Rasdien and Gotelleehnft 

Biologic* 









1 a S&ekii&^ Bluffing /A* Anihrupdoffi^ InMii^. 


L^ipgig.,- Vefeiu fur Urdbudd. 

Aftinicib.,. DeotwJus GeselliScbmft fur 
Anthropo^ugiitf Etlittolugio, nud 
Gj-ge^chicHie. 

SititfgaTi.., Z«it#»lurift ffir M^or^^lmlogb 
aud AnLbrojKilogic, 

Athfrid..^ EpUcfinotis ArcliAtologikfl. 

^ Aunuji] of fcho BritoMli School of 
Arcbiuatogj; 

Italt, 

FWewci'.-* SooiofA lEaluuiB di AjitrDpo- 
logiiif Etuoiogiii, 0 PfiioologtA Com^ 
pnruio. 

ifoiKtf... Accadcuud do! Lmcoi. 

— EuHcititio di Faktuologia ItallaiMi. 

— SooiestcL Romana di AuhrapiiIogiB. 

Tkirin.,. Ardiiriodi Ptfichiairiii. 

:Nin'U£:stU.^D«* 

Kouiuklijkc Akudomio vm 

W ot 43 UEcbu ppcu. 

XreidW... intarnAtloualc^ AtcIjit fiir 
Etiutograpble. 


7 ^ Utvjve... Kpniulclijlc lufttituat yoot 
do L&nd-, eft Volkonkojido VM 

NederWdjftch Indio- 

POBTUOIL. 

Luhoa.r. Poitogftl GUI AfrioiL 
Porfo... PortiigaliA. 

RtreeuA. 

^>ofpa^..*Fllblic*tiall# of tlits UmvorBity, 
Soomcd MninaEsmoiHtoyh- 
dutjkBoi] Arkukau^ldija (Jourual of 
tho Hdokli ArchaioJogical Sociotj). 

liupor- ObflhchcGtvo Lubkeloi 
lestefltrojctiftiilii) Antropologii^ I Etna- 
gradi. 

SL Psi 4 !rAhuTQ,.. Imper AkiideiDia iSftttk. 
SwEaEB. 

Aoademj of AutiquHie*. 
N^attouftl MuAotun. 

— N'anllekii Moscek 

— YtEior, 

ATtfiicJldfol Soo- Ncacbatoloiftti do 

G^grapbie. 

jfuncAHi. NiitioiiAl Soigio.. 


AFRICA* 

Oiqm Tiywn,„ S. Africau PlitliMOpbiciU Sodi^tj. 
AMETUCA. 


AaOfeKTlKK. 

La FlaUx MnaouiD. 

Riif dp Janeiro..* Milugh NacioiuiL 
CUKklfX. 

4 

MonitiaL., Rojal Sooietj of Canada. 

Taronk)^,^ Couadiao LafltitTrU;. 

Umea StAtEfl. 

IterMeff^ Cfil---* UuircTflit 3 r of Cidifomb- 
Cofubridjrri Peobodj Muficuinp 

Sdoiicc. 

ASIA. 

CttEsri. 

^kiugAaf... Rdjq] Aaialic Socictj 

(O^na brBDcb)* 


Chif^ago*.. Americfm Antiqwiiui^ 

-Piold M 090001. 

AVie Yferk-.* Aiuerican Miwuui of 
Natural History. 

Fm Maaeum of Scionco 
and Ar t (tTuivcraiiy of Philftdolpbuk, 
Dupurtoioni of ArckBology,) 

AmcHciio Autbropcalogiat. 

— Buruiu of Eihriologf, 

— SmitbMituaa TuBtittittori* 

— Unit4id S^io«t Grologiofii SuftoJf 

— UiiiU-d Statott Naiional Moieum. 

WcrrcptieTf AniGricau Joomtil of 

PsyohoIogY* 

Itepia* 

Bmhag,,, AnLbropoIogkal Sociotj* 

— Induio Autiqnarji 








Socirtiei, €i^.^ £jxhanffinff wUk /A^f AtitAmpolcffimi fuAtitult. id 


OaleuHa..^ Bongifti Afliatio Societj. 
Otikmho... lioj&l A«ii^iit Society (Cej- 
Ion bwicli). 

Sim£a...ArcheoologiCBi Bopcirtft. 

Aj»iat)c Society of Japan- 
— Tokup-Daigoica (Invpom! Dniver- 
sitj). 


JiTl. 

BntuTiiuLaclic Genoot4!4Jiap mi 
Knnisivn m Wntoitiicluippfni. 

FicL[?riKE IsLaxoa. 

Afaniiri^.^EtluiologicAJ Sarrej of tto 
FkiMppino lands. 

Straits Srrn.amtsrni. 
Singaitwv.., Royal AMalk Sooioty 
(Stmitu Btnaob). 


AtrSTRALIA 

ZFonofKffc.i.^ Bfimicc Paniilii Bisliop 
Mosonm. 

Royal Society of Vic¬ 
toria. 

iftfu? P/yiMo uiA, . Polynesian Society. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Ekolard. 

0oi«Atf^d/,,.Traiijaotion4 of ihv Eaaex 
ArcheolDgiinJ Society>, 

UuU.,, Tho Natamlist. 

L »‘ifi]pooLInfftitDtc of Tropical Beac&rdb. 
Zmdm... Cbnrch AliMapoiiary Buviow. 
^ Clltnatc, 

— Joumatof the East India Asaocintioa^ 

— Lnacni. 

“ Hcliqnaty and IlluslmU-d Afclittj- 
ologistp 

~ Saga-Book of the Viking Clnh, 

— Son til AmcHcan M isflionory Sodety* 

AliainTl^aH 
La Piaia SblaacntR. 

Ac At ao-H cr3i 0 AH 

Budap^H^.^ Magyar Ncmicti Mosonnik 
Mddiimj i-*p Atitbtiop<Mi- 
Uh. ffmodiifc.,. l^ravik. 


AND PACIFIC. 

iSyifficy,,, Aostmlian Mnffotjm 
— AiiBtroIasijiii AjAoeiatiait for the 
’ AdrnjiL^nient of Soionce. 

— Sojat Society of Now Soatli 
Walefl. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR *^MANr 

Fraxck. 

Soci^td do BiPtda. 

P<inw„. RovnedintTradittoiie PopnlBireSp 

— MeliiHmo. 

— L'Homiiie Pr^hiotoriqao. 

I — La fievito Prdbistoriijnop 

Germaky. 

' Brumuiick... Globna. 

WoBt Prcoasichoa ProTiociftl- 
Minwma. 

ibrwdtfM... Bej'icht dos VoToina ffir 
Brdknnde. 

Guwii. , .Hosaifiobo Hlat ter. 

Niudm^Ianeitxur Bilitthciliiiigen. 
iluti/cA... Korrespondcnabla.it. 

— QcdgTaphUoba Geflollachaft, 

“ Prillistoriacbo Blatter^ 

EkHebi dnr NatoT^hiittodus- 

olicn GwslUcbafL 


Bcuittm. 

Balictin de U Scci£t£d^£tndo{* 
Colonuales. 

“ BnlL do la Soc* Oeogrepbio. 

— InstUata Soltay. 

— Mtssiona Beiges, 

G3bif/,.. Volkik^udo. 


Isou, 

Siinlu,..Archii»logfcat lte[)Cjrta 
Italy. 

Como.., Hi vista, Arohieologioa della 
T'bcta dc Como. 

Pidmno^,, La Soicnan Socialo. 

Maine.„ EiTiatft ItaHiyia di Sooiobgia- 








20 Socutia, tk., PnUiratiom mlh the Aidht&polojfimi Institute. 


5at«^ 

Picim^ttritzhutg «*+ Mufcam, 

Nkw Sootq WuhKS, 

Sydm9^,„ 5«lctiR« of Mmi. 

OOEAuinAp 

FijL,, ITn Mbtii. 

0 Suln. 

PoimrGiL. 

Awheofogo Pcrtogiififl. 

Ssr^ta i «* A 

Rnoi^EAU. 

Bff/iifra^o,,.Pro<'«odiiig« of tlid^iiod^fLo 
Soietriiiio AMOOiAtioo^ 

Kcf^rA. 

jTL KliivAja StaHsn^ 


SflrrncBtASfo. 

Z»rifA,,, Schwoisorifloli^ Arobir fiir 
Volkflktinde, ’ 

XJsirsD Stated, 

j^otfon... Amevimn JoDmol of Atchm* 
olugy. 

Open Ootut. 

Nea Tort «* Actioricftn Mtiuciuii of 
Natnml Hiitery, 

— Populmr Scienod Mootblj. 

^ Seienco. 

Ph^€ulelphm... FrcKCOeding^of Aidotioii} 
Pbilo9ophio&l Socictj. 

TFjcu/ii^/oti BiiFoim a! AmoHc&o 
Ethnology. 

Reourdi of lli s Pa^ 


Ji*rYiM itmd im Ordi^ar^ ^ Mi* Hajufy, Bf. Aitjmw 






JOURN^AL 


or Till 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

l)F GBKAT-BRITAIN AND IllELANl). 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

JANUARY 23r», 1900. 


Pttif. Wi OowLASl», F.5.A, Pnxident, tn ikf Chair, 

TKo Mitiut«8 of the Inst Amiual Creiiurnl MeeLi»]j weru read iiml eoiifinuod. 

The PBSamtcHT appointed m SctitUneera, Mr. T. V. HtiJJtBS' mid Dr. W. 
WtuiiBT. and dectored the tuUot open. 

The Sboretahy mod the Report of the Coiintiil for 1905 (pi 2)i 

The Tbiusl'iier pteecnted litn Report for 1905 (p. oy. 

Tbo Bc|iorta were adopted tmanuuuiuljr- 

The PaisitiEKT delivered his annual address (p. 11)^ 

Hr. F. W. lluuLEit, Vioe-Preaideiit, propo&t'd n hearty vote of thanks to the 
Pieaideui for liia addmn, uud roqumted bitu, in the name of the Institute, to allow 
it to be printed in the Journal. 

Mr. LosQWQlmt Damkh oeconded, and tlie vote was carried by neclaiuation. 

The ScuirriKEKBn handed in their Report, and the following were declnred 
duly elected aa OfHcen and Council for the }‘ear 1996-7 
Von XXXVL 


B 
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(fihe Gotmeilfar thf 1305 - 


Pf^idtni.—Vtai. Vf, Gowland, F.S.A< 


Viee-PrmdeHt*. 

Sir R R Martin, Bart. | A* L Lewis, Eeq.. RC.A* 

Sir H, H. Jolinstiin, G.C.M.G., K,C.B. 

Boh, StGtdar}/. — T. A. Joyce, Bsq., M.A, 

Hon. Trtosntcr. —«I. Gray, Eeq., RSc. 


CfMHciL 


\V. Crooke.TSflq.. B.A. 

Frot D. J. CiinniRgliatii, UX'.L,, F,B.S. 
0. M, Dalton, Esq,, M.A„ F,B.A. 

IV. lu H, Dnckwortli, E^i.. M.D., SpJ 5. 
J. Edge-Partington, Eaq, 

A. J, Evaoa, £aq., M.A., Litt.D., 

J, G. Qarson, Esq., M.D. 

E S. Hartland, 1^., F.&A. 

A KcUb, Esq., M.U. 

R H. Pye, Eeq. 


D. IlaniUll-Macrver, Esq., M, A-, D.Sc. 
FwIasBorW. M- F. Petrie, D.C-L., F.BB. 
A. S. Quick, Esq, 

Prof. W, Ridgeway, MA., F.RA 
W, H* K. Rivow, Eaq., M.D. 

F. C, fihmbsall. Esq., M.U. 

W, W. Skcat, Eaq.. SLA. 

C- G. Seligmann, Esq., M.B. 

Sir R C. Temple, Bart., GXE. 
jr, W. Thetnas. Eaq., M.A. 


A vote of tliunks to itie oiitgotug memt>ete of Gouncil, ond to tUo Treasuicr 
aud Soeretaiy, was moved by SD, RxNDALL-'SLscIvgit, seconded by Mr. Lkwis, aiul 
carried unanimously. Tbo Treasurer briefly replied- 

A vole of tfisnks to tbe bcrutineeia was passed on the niolioti of the 
PsESiDENT, seconded by tbo SficmABY, 


KEi’ORT OF THE l.'OUNCTI. FOR 1335. 

Tlie Council is able to report anutber year of subetnutiul progress, the number 
of new Fellowa being only one less than the record established in 1904. 

Below, in tabular roim, am aliowu ' the numerical gains and losses of the 
Institute i— 



Hunor- 

Fellowv. 

Cum- 
Hpondiug ;; 

hlluwK. 

LtkiU 

Corre- 

VpCkPll- 

entf. 

_1 

Ordinary MflulKm. 

XotAl 

jOrdbrnry 

, Tciul 
MAtnliur- 
ihi|iL 

Copipvtipdliij{i 

SubAtiibitig 

1 Jbu., iQoa 

1 44 

I 

D 


78 

26a 

361 

443 

Lw» 

1 

- ! 

1 

1 -.3 ' 

^31 

^34 

-37 

Since elected 

! +* ‘ 





+ 3ri 


Since tnmiferted 

i 



-1 




1 Jan-, ItXlO 

1 

ft 

1 

74 
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361 

444 
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Tt will bo noticeil tfiaL tEia iitiint)er oE resiguntinua this year tiiTiniiBiiAlIy loige, 
Tliia U <]a& to the fact tliat the Coimot) has felt it necessary to take n somewhat 
firmer attituile with regnrtf la nieinliers in aireant of subHcriptiob. The result lias 
been tiiat a large stitu of tnutiey, on-mg to the Institute, has ticon colleGted. and 
that A oertain niuijber of Fellows have either resigned or had their rioiues njiuoved 
from tlic list of memherit Hie CVniiieU feel that llio mignation or removal ol 
tion-stibscribing nietubers is not in any way contrary to the intcreste of the 
Institute. 

The following gentteuien have been elected Hotmnny Fellows of the Institute, 
tn recognitifiij of their services to Anthi'opology Professor Predoriok Starr, of 
Cliioogo Univerait)'^; Profeeaor Kurl von den Steineu, of the Muscuut fhr 
Vdlkerkiinde, Herliii; and Pn)fe(ssoT S. Tsiiboi. of the Inipcnal UniverBity, Tokyo. 

Aoiimg the losses wliicli tho Institute has siiilcnHl thiongh death may 1>e 
mentianed the names of Ihofessor Adolf Haatiari niifl Dr. K. H. Btnl;90, Honomry 
Fellows: Professor ItuitsdorH'. n Corrcsponiling Fellow; Mr. J. IC. Browne. 
E*n>fes8or O, Vi. Ho wits, Sir Hugh Low, Mr. F, !). M’jcatta, Mr. A, Sanilein, and tlie 
Enrl of Southesk, Onlinary Fellows. 

The toss which i\jithropo1ogy lias auEfered tn Professor Ikuitinn, whoso denth 
oocurred on Fehrunry 3rd at Port of Spain, has til ready been noticed at length in 
JfrtH (190n, 70), bui the Council wHsh ones mow to pay a trihute to the memory of 
this great traveller, vrhose energy in furthering the study of Anthtopolcgy must 
ever eommund the admiration of Fellows of the tnstitiito. 

Dr. K. Hjalmar Stoljie, who iliod on Jaiiviary tlTtli, aged 64. has also been 
noticed in Mna (l&Oo, 30) His vrork, in the spheres of archaeology and 
ethuogtapiiy, will always have penuunent vnliie for students nf those sciences. 

Professor O. B. Huwis (J/ha, 1905. 2^). wbu died In February, had Ijceti a 
muuilier of tlu) ImstStute since t8U7, ami hail served on tiie Council and im Vieu- 
President. 

Sir Hugh I^ow, (l.C.iLG., who hail seen service in Lahium and Perak, and 
who siceoeded to the Residency on Mr. Birch's mnriler, was the author of 
'‘Stuawak end its Inliabitants.” His deailt, which occurred in April, will lie 
univeisally regretLcd. He was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1891. 

In Mr. A Bandera and Mr. J. it. Browne the Instilntu has to reigret two of 
its oldest Fellows, sinoe they becamo meiubcrs ol tho Anthi'Dpological Bociety in 
1664 The foruior also oontribtitcd papers to the Juunutl of the Society and later 
to the Jotwiujf of the Institute. 

Students of Anthropology have also learnt with sincere itgret of the deaths 
of the following travellers and scientists, who have made many valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the study of borbaromt and primitive tribes. 
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Wswliintflcii Mottliews, fine of the limditig American pliQolugwta ami ethno¬ 
grapher, iliert in ApriL Xumennie tiionographs in the JhatfUttl 9f jlfliineas F&tk lAtrt, 
tlie A nierieun Aidiqmrittnt nn*l the H^porht of the Burtetn of iJSfAno&jfy are tlio result 
of his life’s work rimong the ludians of the Weatem States of Amoruia. 

Hennann vun Wissmiaiuj, one of the tnnst nntahle of AfricJin Mplorem, tlted in 
Juno, after a life of continual activity in the dark ooutineut. As reganls Anlhro- 
!i» name U oliioflj oonttectcd with the expedition which he conducted 
Ui rough the unexplored waterahed of the KasaL 

P. Savorgnan tie Brazxa, another celebrate African explorer, Justly celohraled 
for ills work in the French Congo, tiied in September. His works, though ehictlj 
geographical, are not without iuterest for Anthropologists, 

r. il. lAsaar, wliose expluratiaiis in the neighbouriiood of Uxt Caspian Sea. and 
the Oxua are known to all geographers, in the midst of his goagmphical work found 
time to collect much information of ethntigropbical interest* which is to be found 
in the *' Tsvestia " of the Russian Oeographioal Socie^, 18B2-I&8A 

The loss of Elisiae RecluH will again be felt most eariously by Geogra|ilioT!i,. 
Ethnology, however, was not without h place in tbo wide sphere of his activity, os 
his work *' Lt'a rrimitifa,” which first appeared in 1SS6, Iffiars ample witufisa. 

GimnI dc Rialle, linguist and luithretMiUgist, died at tlto eud of 1904, The 
range of his interests was unusually wide, and mehided the study of American and 
Oriental Isngungee, Tuuiiuau Arehatjhigy and rbytinial Anthropology, 

The death of Ferdiuanrl, Freiherr \non Rich thufen, another eulebTntod explorer, 
uoUk] efnefly fur lib work in Asm, also calls for mention; nor would the Coonoll 
wish to lioivt) unnoticed the names of Julius Op]jert, tlie eminent Orientsl sol tolar, 
and Copttukiii, author of a work on Religious Brotherhoods of Islam in Africa. 

MKrriSGs. 

During the year ending December fllsi, 1905, eleven onlinary meetings were 
held, ill adilition to one siiecial meeting, the Huxley Memorial Lecture, At 
these tvvelvQ ppers were read, snt dealing with ethnographical subjects and sU 
with arehamhigical, and five exhibitions of specimens wore made. The Council 
are pleased to record a ccntinuance of the gooil averoga attundaucucIiarBctcriatio of 
Insl year. 

Iiuxi:,ET MEnohiai, LecTURiiL 

The rixih Huxley Memorial l.ectare wna delivered on October Slat, 1905, 
in the lecture liall of the Society nf Arts, by Dr. -Tohn Bctldoe, M D ,, LLD., FJLS., 
ex-Premdent of the Inatitoto. The lecture was entitled “ Colour and ftwe," and 
the IiKitufer made nse of many dbgiains to illustrate his remarks. Hie preceedings 

were conoludetl by the presentation to the lecturer of the Institute’s Huxley 
Mtimorinl Medal. 


Hrpcrt iff thi Cffwneil fot ikt IflOS, 


PtniLfCATIOSa 

Tills year tiM seen the publuAtion uf two licdf-yearly quarts of the Joufwd, 
vit, VoL XXXIV, 2(Jiily-^U«einber, 1904) aui! VoL XXXV, I (Januaiy^runu. 
1905). The sitlea of tlie furiuiit have uiiiuunbed to 86 co|hcs, a slij'ht (lectedse on 
tliose of thfl coireeiKiRcIiug number iissiictl in 1004, but u cousidernbk exctaitt over 
those of ISO:}, Of the latter, however, althoiijjh it was issued eoasulemlity Inter in 
the year, the aulea aniount to considerably more than tjuise of the eorre 9 |wu(ljn]j 
uutniKT of 1904,amounting in oU to TO copies In eoiiscfiucnce of this the Coundl 
consider it proved that the increase ul price has not had any iletriuietital e^ect on 
the salea 

In respoel to J/an, the nsiuil twelve monthly jwrte Itnve lieen and the 

Coiuieil Tula every reason to congratulnte the luNtftnte upon tho resolution 
adopted Inst year. The muntter uf subscriptions aotunily receive*! from Felltiwa 
has amounted to 156 aa n^inst 3:i in 1904 Tliose received froiij iiou-FcUowa also 
nhow a couKiderable increase, lima testifying to the value nf .l/on as a tiii'aiie of 
spreading a general knowletlgo nf Anthio[)ulogy. The actual figures are 87 ua 
against 57 in 1904, Hh^ former figure reptfeiouting the gieatesi nundier uf untaido 
Btibecrtpiiniui receive*! since the first year of the pnhlit’atbii of Man. Tlic office 
scilea alao show an increase. 

The question of the income derived by the tnetitutu hy tile sale of Man is 
fully discussed in the Treasurer's Hoport, and the Council rvcoiunicnd that the 
piesent aysteni uf anhscription 1« continued in foreu for another year. 

A retuirt of the )ia]M)rs read and the s].ieeches delivered u|k>q Physical 
Ueteriunitinii Ikoforo Section U of the flritish Asaucjatioii at Cambridge in 1904 
hna liecii puhlhtfied in the form uf Oucasional Papers, Xo. 2, at the pritio of *Z< 

LtoRARr. 

The occeesiuns to tho library ahow, oit tlio whole, n deoreuHe on thuiie roeeived 
in 1904. Thk deotoaae, however, relates sulely to ]i:iinphlets tuid anthoia'short 
copy. The total tiunilier of books presented by publishi'ra ami autliont Ih, in fort, 
larger than for 1994 Tlie binding of cnircut periodicaifi receive*! iucrmuoil 
attention ; the catologuo has Iwen revised and the consiiltation of it by niciiibers 
tliereby greatly facilitated, Tlio number of porioilicalB receive*! in oucliangb fur 
the^/bxra/r/ nud Man Iiaa been iucieosod by sLx nuitti, tivo foivigit tmd one llritiHh. 

£xtx&Kal 

I'hc memorial on the subject of I'liplcal lletcriomtioii, prepared by the 
(luuncil of 1904, was subuiitted and duly ucknowleilged. 

A Select fJonimitteu appointed by the Cauncil liave Iteen cartyuig out 
invtiiitigations on tlie sb I'ygmics from the Ituri forest bropght to London by Af r, 
J. HatTuoii, Their re|Hirt to the Coiunsil is at present in prefiaratioii. This 
committee consiste*! of Sir H, H, Johnston, chainnan, l>r. Keith, Dr. Alntniy- 
Leslie, Dr. Itivers. Prufttaaor Tiiotueon, and the Oftieoiw of tlii' Institute, I’lvif^or 
\\\ UowLind. Mr, .1, Gray and Jlr, T. A. Joyca * 
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Thk F(jtAjfcuL l*D3rnox qv thk I>isTrruf£, 

[ am gtad to be able to r«|)ort tbot the uiensures rccoKimeaileU by ibe Council 
riutl adopted at tlie laai Geoeml Meetiug have Ijeeu completely auccesKTiiL Ah you 
will ace from my laat ileport, the tedance iu Itand at the cud t)( 1904 waa iGO aiiott 
of the nAKniiit requintd to pay all the nucouato that bad Wu preaented; Htui it 
was catiRuited thut if we eouiinued the same courae, we should ptoliabty have a 
deficit of .filGO at the e»<l of 1905. To make our iucotne meet our expenditure, it 
was prOfN^ed to aek members to pay for their copies of ifoTi and to mluee ilm 
expeeditiitv om llte Joumal and Man to £400. Tlieae nie^ures, if succesitful iu 
tuakiug uur income equal to our expenditure, would leave us at the end nf 1905 
wit] I the debt of £50 carried du from 1904. 

As a matter of fact, our poeHioti ie now so aatisfactory lliat our iuoonie Las 
been atin'idciit, nut only to meet nur expenditure, but to |uiy olT our debt of £50 
ami leave a " itiidl surplus of uljoiii £1S on the assimiption that all actiouuta are 
paid to tiic same extent as at Uis end of 1004. 

Our imincdiately realisable assets have U>ei) iuu reused by £35 uihl. and the 
detioit in our Beserve Fund tuts been leilueed by £111 odtL 

Tlii n satiidactory resuil has lieen obtaiiuxl cbiefty by an iucrettse of receipts of 
about £90 from dfun, £33 from the i/a«rwuf, £23 fnnn ordimuy current subscrip¬ 
tions, aial £38 from airearH of siiltscrtplions, 

Tito inervnse frutu ordinaiy current subsoriptiuiui is ciauiidombty less tluiu the 
estimate, namely, £40, made at ttie last meeting. Thui is due to tlie fact that 
fifteen members have faile<l to jtay Lust year's sttlsscriptioii, a»«l ton membere are 
two years in arrears. 

The conaidetiible increase In the amount eclleeUnl from uiciubere who wore in 
aiTcara witli their sabeoriptiuns is mainly dui* to Lite fact tliat sjxN^ial aiul aoiimwbat 
drnatic means, with the saaciiou of the Council, have lawn employed, in the case 
of memisens inon; tbo)} two yearn in arnfiirs, to rcmitiil tiiom isf their duty to the 
Institute. 

A oonsiderablo number of members iu arrears wlin appciLrett to iic lM>]>eteasaa 
a source of income to the Institute liave tieen slriick olT the list of Fellowa, or 
suspended froui all the privileges of the Institute. This makes mrr net increase of 
inenilsemhip this year very small, though the grew act^ioti amountial to abuiii 
tliirty-five Ordinary members, which, if not nuiDericolly quite ecpial to the record 
of last year, U, from the financial ptunt of view, rather better. 

In my opinion wo have to thank the increased public into teat iti Antluopolngy 
for our inoreasing membemhip, and if this continues as it has been for the past 
two or three years, there ncdl tie nu anxiety in the rnturo alautt the financial 
pusitioti of the Institute, and we may hope that many dejairtmonta of the Institute’s 
actionly, which now siifTer for wont of fuu<ls, will soon la? supplied witfi the 
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necessary smews of war, Ijiaiilute lias boisti reecruod from its eritkal iimoidal 
by the payments for and the maiiiteTjanoe and Lniprovement of this 
eatiafjictory oondtlion depende on the support which Foliowa coDimuc to lend by 
aubseitbing for that valuable periodicaL 


Gmt, JSTow. Trtamrtr» 


( n ) 


PKESIDENTXAL ADDBE3S. 

COPPER ASD ITS ALLOYS IN PREHISTOiaC TIitES. 

By W. Gowusp, F.LC., FAA, 

Professor of Melallurgy at tlio Hoyal Scliool of Mines, 

[With Pt^ns l-tll.} 

In that remote age when man wa$ umuriiiainteil witJi inetAb, and lib inipltuueats 
anrl weapons ware faahiotieU. of wcioft, of stcFnc, anil of bone, he lias been regartled 
OB a mere savage, scareelj, if at alt, removed in Intel]igetioe from the wiLd antniatn 
mih which he had to coiiteml; and ahhotigli thia may perluipo lie near the truth 
cia regards the man of early joUieotitlnc tiineB, it in hardly a fair dealgnation fur the 
man of the later stages of the neolithic peiioil, notwithatauiliiig tlmt even lie lim! 
made but little advance in what are termed tlie civiHaeJ arta. 

The remains of [lie dwellings of neolithic nian sJww ua that hia dojiicstic 
HurroiimliugH were of the rudest Gliaptcler, whilst his tools and weapotta affonl 
additional evidence of his piimitive life. Yet he hiul discovered what w ere the 
best natund rnatcHols for llie manufacture of his itnplemeiiLs and the beat means 
of faahiouiog them for his varieil nee<lA. Further, he displnya considerable ingenuity 
in devising the foniia wliicdi were Liest titled for perfotiaing tlw work required uf 
them, A notable example of this ie seen in his primitive axe, the shape of which 
still BUrrives in the inedem American axe, uiixliRed, it is tnie. owing to the phyBical 
properties of the material of which it is uuulu, hut with its essential character 
practically unchanged. 

Moreover, we have evidence, cspocklly in the roinains of tlie pitu-dwollingn of 
the Swiss lakes, tliat ncoUtliic man was not aaldy depemleiU for hia food on the 
spoils of tlie chase, hut that he possessed a few domestic animals, cultivated cereals, 
and was ocquaintcil with the arts of weaving and the tiianufacture of pottery. 

Such were the men who were the firat rude metallurgists. It ia difficult, in 
fact impossible with our present knowledge, to form even on approximate estimate 
of tlie vast duration of the period during which mnn whs acquainted only with 
wood, bone, or atone and the like, for the fabrication of tiia weapons and Implemonte; 
hui it is eJoorly evident from the abumlanoe of the reniaina which have been 
niieortheft that during a period to be measured only by many centurti^ he hail 
reached aurl maintained the lughest development of tlmt civilisation winch wua 
possible with aiich imperfect applmiices. No further aihance could be inaile uiiiU 
some now material was available for the tuanitfueture uf utliem which Would not 
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only sftibfy iDore perCccttj the present needs of the individnaJ and tribe, but 
fadht&te their expansion and create new onca. 

With the discovery nnd nppLicatiioa of iiietala, we have a greats Sf not the 
greatest, turning p^iint in the hiatorj of huniati development^ the liret birth of 
the genius of that civitiaatiou und cukiue to which after a long saqnetico of events 
and of a retarded evotution w'e havi^ attainiHl at the prOEtent day^ 

A question often asked in, Wimt metiil was first diacrovored by early majt ? 
To this the repiy iniiBt be; that the order in which the metals were dbeoveret! 
not die samo for oveiy rt^oii. 



na. L—MASS Of VATlVJt OOPFEK FODIfD UT i^ITIOT W0aKt9^^l^ 

tJL!EK lerEfiiDa eismucr. 

ly r. Ridutnir » iii^ ^ t 7 ,l 


Metals and metallic ora^ oven those of mnat cf»iiiiiiQii occunent^, are very 
cBpricionely distributed in tlw world; in a given loeoIiLy ime or nior^ may be 
abundant^ others may Iw absent aitogetlicr. and ui such looaltty the former utilr 
could U- utiliaeil* 


t'lmhor. it is oxtremulf ^nibabL*, if not absolutely dtrtdn, tlmt the metals 
whidi occur iialive, Le., those which occur as tueUds in aatuirc. must liuve Ij«u iho 
first known to the men inhnbitiDg the loculi ties in which they occurred 

Tim metals m oceurnDg must Inxiuently nre golJ «,a copper, lesa' fr«iuenlly 
silver nnd jwm. whiUt tlie others are ao isre ilmt they can be disregarf^j, ^ 
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Of theae four, {jtsld m nitJTv widely dbiribwletl tbaa tbe oiberEj, altbough never 
in such abnadiuico aa copper^ It is found in tJie awd gmveb of riyers, 

usually ill sumll flakea and jjartieles, but occaaioTudI}'' in Utnip^ or nuggets of 
conajdeiablo size* According to Strabo {e, 146) masses weigliing Iialf a pouiul 
were oeci^ioiMlly foimd in the of the Turdetaniau rivers. No tatge iui9^a» 

however, either rudo &b fotimipor artifieiatly worketihave iMjine doy^l to us eilliet 
from prehistorie or etossieal times. In emr own clsyKi the ocourrenoe of large nuggets 
lifts Ix^aii couhneil to the oiluvial gmvels of AuatruJio, 

Gold, owing to ila colour and weighty cannot esenped tile db^tvaiion of 
early uiati, and lieiiig ho iividely dietributed, it uiimt have been the First metal to 1>e 
ktiDwn iti tiiatty regions. It ie, howevertooe of the most wortiilesa of the mctule 
for the pnicticol purposes of life» 

In fine particles it conld not Im? applied to any luse by men of tha stone age, 
m itidj would be tumci^jiiriinted with tlie art of meltings by wtUrJi alone the^ 
[^iirticlefl could be uoiiverted into lumps;: whilst that almady m lumps, although 
capable uf being rasbianed by oimple liuuniiieriiig into many fonuSp yet tbe^^ on 
account of Ihe softaesa of the oietal^eould have no n&efnl applicatioiis except os 
personal otnamenta 

Hence ^)ld, even if h liod utueb tuore Hbuudantp could never have 
pbycil (vuy putt, or at the moat a very minor one, in the deveiopniont of culture in 
noolitlno tinier 

Unlike gohi copper is found in the motullio state in few iDcabtms but in 
greater abunilanev. TliC chief of these an? the Lake Suiasriur distrietp Chili, 
Vuiman {Ohlua), Bolivia, Eurm Burm (AuKtrotiab and Cornwall. In the ilue« 
brst uaiiioiL notably in the Lake Superior district, it occurs iu loi^e quantiti^, and 
luis iHHjti minimi from very early tunes; hence it wa& the fimt metal to 1)© known 
und uscimI by tiie men of these r^ioiia. In the Lake SiiiMsrior district it is found iii 
moaece frcniuetiLly gf enonuoiLs mm. XliQt shi>w[i tii Fig. I weighs Llirco tons. It was 
taken from an anuicut pit feet deep duct extiilute tlie marks of stone hammem 
oroxc^ Another luosa, meaaurttig 10 feel by 3 feet by i feet and weighing over 
six tons, was found along witli iiumerous stone Immmeio. It liad iuTii pounded 
with these until every projecting part had Ite«n hroken off. 

Ihiiiy axes, lauee heads and other object?^ of a remote age, all faaluomHi from 
the native toipper by simple hammering, have boon uueartliod from time to time in 
tliis district.^ Examples of tliese aro given in Fig. 3 ; yet it uniat bo borne in mind 
that, alLhough the early men ibere were acquainted with and used the meUl, they 
ii*?ver disexyvored the art of melting and casting it, but fashioned the pieces, which 
they had detachiHl from the huge hlotka* into impkmonta in Urn same uianuerim 
they [tad been acaustomed to deal with stone, so that the)" never adyanoed beyond 
the stogo of cultuto nssoembed with that material 

Silver ts of ranjr oocurmnee in the fiHtJve than either gold or copper, and 


* Jfannm^tM iki Jfwwi^ Sqnier uicl Earisip pp 107* 109 and 301 i 
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wlteii found is usually in thin leal-irke gr wire-like fonmi. At KongelHig, in Iforway. 
it is into, Ini^ mawieB wcigliing from On to 1.5(M) pounds have been taken oat of the 
mlnoa \ bat tbifl is quite exceptional Hence the use of ll» metal in prelustoric 
time* ei'cn for paraoual oniaiueiiia is mra and of little importance. Had it, how¬ 
ever, been found in abundance, weapoiw and implements, in noway inferior to those 
of (iopjier or mikf bruuM, could hitve heott made of it without difficulty. 





no. ±—lurt^maxiB at- corru, i,aiu! scKaion narmur, 


I ton, as meUl of extra-terrestrial origin, is foimd in the fortu of meteorites 
(niderites) in Eovetul parts of the world, but its occurrence is by no tucan* couunon. 

tn Oreeuland. at Ovifak, there are inimcnre hloeke which were once regarded 
as ridoritoa, hni recent invcstigatiomi have shown that they differ from them in 
BOtue important characters, and must bo considered to he of toirestrial origin. This 
iron hos long been used by the Bequimaux for the manofnctiira of implenwnta and 
weaponB, and ft m fact, the Erst motal kinown to tfieio. 




















Prtsidfntuxi jiddnsi^ 


We liave now dealt with thu dt^very of tn^tab in the iaelA.llje^Ut^ m tuiturep 
hut their comparative rare oocurrence and limited dietrihution in thie fortu were 
iiiHufRcicnt to affect to any grtint extent and in but liiiutetl arena the uld ataiie age 
cnltnre. 

So that it vva^ not uatif primitive man had diao^vered nmd pmetised for a 
coiiaidemhte ijerirni tlie art of esetmetinj; iiietal.^ frum tJieir ones tiint he wm able to 
discard even partially Im ruder (mplements of eCorio^ 

With thifi discovery a new mui morp advanced period ealle^I into 
existence in which hniaan Lulture was levnlutionised, nmi progre^ Isej ond itie wildest 
(Ireanis of priinLtive man rendered poaajble. New* wants* weine crimied and new 
impulses w^ere dcvelopeih and, as time pisse^i on, the mde I)ar1iari3in of hia imceatora 
WBS gnwtually left behin<l, 

Gronl m have been tlie rcatiltA in recent tiinea of the discoveries of the 
properties of eU?ain and electricity and of their appHeatJen to the pntotieaJ pnqioses 



rie, 3;—AxciaxT KSTPriAir rrajud!. 


of Life, lliesc nesufis am puny nnd iuaigtufieant when compared with fchoae whiuli 
followed the dUcovery of luetala by the nion of the atone age^ 

Acconling to LUo ™w8 of several ancient w*ritore, ao niomentouH it ilUeoverj 
must needs have been brought aboat by no uneomiiion cause. Tlitia^ aceording to 
Lucretius'Jf&rMw NiUnm, V* 1250^ t^a itiightj couHagraiion comuined llio 
forests which coveretl metoUiferoii^ ground, reducing the mes w^hieli outcropped at 
tho surface to the metallic state, and thus h ringing metal first to the notice of man. 
Pofienlumus^ in StralHi, 147, has a aiciiilar tale eoncemiiij; the ditjcovery of gold 
and ailver in SpaiiL These RtatemenU may perhaps he true, so for as the 

iliseovory in iator dtnea of veins of oro which would necoasarily be eiEpt^ed to 
view when tUe,ground was thus toid bare, but there are no gmunds whatever for 
the inference that the dboovery of the art of smelting ores for the extraction of 
their metals originated in this wa\\ 

That diisoovery had no such poetic birth, but was bmught about in a more 
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commonplckc^ ^nd htmi1>lf?r way. It Imd ita origin in thi? Cfiinp firpa of t!it? 
neolithic Age. 

Pipocsof ore, piihor uf (xjpppr, tin, load, or evon iron, wliich oeriirred among tho 
ring of stones encloaing iLe fire, or wlunli rtJijcidenially wore einiK?iJfk*d in itsembom^ 
wonlil iiecome reduced to meteL 

Tlio c4i.ko9 Qt luin|M &o product^l wotdd u^itiirally attract the iittention of 
primitive man, and if he attempted to fashion them* as be wils iij:K:ijetouiod in 
mnIcing bia impIctDents of etonep ho would then become acquainted with tlioir 
curious properties of mnUonbility and tcuglmesSf wanting in his customary iiiateriale, 
and BO be !ed to apply them to practical use. 


The c^jup fire was, I boM^ tile first metaUuigical furnace, and from it* l>y 
aucceaaive modifications, the huge and complicated funmcea of tlic present day were 
gradually evolved Tlie firet stages in iliia evolutdon were efuiity reaehod t a slinllow 
cavity would be fomied in the hearth of the fire for the reception of the moltGu metal, 
Kextp m order to obtain hsTger quantitioa of metal, the cavity would bedeepeneti 
or a tow wall of rude stouea would be built around it, the fire being thus incrcajeed 
ill HLW. Furnaces of preoioely this primilive form fiorvvved in Berbyabire up to the 
seventeenth century* Tliey were built in high places, exposed to the wind, the 
air forced by a breeze through the apertures between the sioiies giving rise to n 
V t, 0 
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hi^li tem|«mtUTi=!' fur Lfs^ mhictiuit uf th^ iiieUl, mid iiu urtilii^bil blmit 
wm aealecL 

III iliifi eonuectioii it inaj' 1«S: lutntioned thnt thfl utilinntion of thi? wind in the 
snielUng of lead om nmy iatill lie seen inactnal pmctlco ni the present iloy in Central 
l^Iiria, in the fnmacea shown in Fijj. 4- 

That the furnnee in use in nnciant Kgyjit was but n alight mndilicAiioti of ^he 
camp ilra is well seen in Fig. 3, which is repro^lnced from a wall painting at 
Thebes. 

In JaimUp for emolcing copper, tin, and lead, the furnace which was in universal 
use in 1868 and is atUl largely employed, is as Gimple and mde Ijoth in slrnpe aiii] 
conatnictiuu as tluat of prehistoric man. (Figtfi. B and G.) 

It is aimply a hemispherical cavity in the ground without enclosing walla 
of any kind, hut is worked with an artificial WoRt of air. 

In East Africa\ the same primitive furnacep merety a hole m thi; grouniit b in 
nae for the extraction of iron from its ©reaj. 

Then as regarda the niutallic ores which were within the reach of pnehistorie 
iiicin, they were undoubtedly thi>se which occur at the surface of the ground, iAj where 
II luijieral vein ontcropa or b expxied N^ow the ores winch occur in Uib part 
of a vein are oa a rule oridca and carboiiatea^ which of all ores are the inoal easily 
redueiUe lo moLol, and from all ilieao the metal ean chtainei! without any dilBeiilty 
wliatever by treating them in the primitive ** hole in the ground" furnacefl we iiuve 
just considered. 

So tlm t wbou once the disoovery was made Umi^ simply by heating etonea of ii 
ceriain colour and weighty metal ccnld be obtained, und when the possible 
appllcmtions of the metal to useful purpa^jcs were also discovered, there would be^ it 
is certain, a largo prtHluctiou in the localities wliere iliesa skmes or ores oeenrretb 
Hence the vast amount of prehisLoric ineial objoeta wliioh have b^n imearthed is 
by no means surprising. 

Tlie loeolilies where these oxide and carbonate ores occurred must Iiuve been 
the centres whence the metal or metob were snppHsd to others^ but it docs not 
necessarily follow tliut in them, or even near them, the largest number of melnl 
objoete were always made, or should always be Couud, for the crude metal ^ more 
estwriidSy in later titnes, would often be merely an object of barter and woulil bo 
worked into useful forum in more or lera dLstant places. 

CoprRtL 

Tlie metallurgy of copper is of tlie tirst iinportuooc to us on oceouiit of the 
prominent port it and its very variable alloyp bfonre, have played in the life and 
culture of primitive mmh The luni|js of the metal whicli from dmo to time 
liave been found in fonnder^a hoards adbrd valuable indicatioua of the dimensiona 
Olid flhupe of the smelting funmeos in which they were produced. They axe 
genflfally frogmanta of a mdn plancuamvex uuuis of orude meta! about 8 mchea 
to 10 inchoa in dkiueter and about l| inches tliitk at the thidreat part This 
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«hiiWH coiidiMiivoly tliiit Ihc furuace was simply a small, shallow hole in Urn 
^nii4 fllKitit to inches to 12 inches in iliaiuetcF, ana that oven in pjiLitavc and 
anrkcted celt limes the auicUuit' operations were carried on on a very smiUl stall*. 

The operation of flitwllitig was oMslnctea as follows; The alaUlow cavity of 
the fimiace was first iiUeil with charcoal. btuI whan this was Imrning freely a byor 
of ore wa« spread owr it, then a layer of chaitoaf, tlion o layer of ore. and so on 
until a conical heap of ore and diatcoal was fonneiJ in aad above the furnace ea in 
Fig, C, Tlie lire was o^ed cither by the wind, or poesibly by wwe rude kind of 
bellows. Tho ore was gradnally reduced to luetot, and the charcoal oousuiucd, 
uutil ftftiit about ttd boar or less a tnasB of molten laetal covoted by slug and 
iinburnt charcoal remained The slug and unbumt ehorcoul were first roinnvial by 
a wooden rake. Tho copper, which was never mn out of the fumac©, was allowed 
to solidify, ami at the moioent of eolidifiiaHioa the cake w«s rapidly pulled out from 
tho funuwe cavity and broken up into lump* on a large stono embedded in the 
groimii This method of removing the metal survives at the present rime in Korea, 

Now. in the smelting ojMJtation os thus conducted, any impurities in the ore, 
snob as lim arsenic, antimony, or lend, would also bo reduoed and would eater into 
iht* copper in greats t or less proportion ocooniing to the aiiioiiute of these 
impurities preaent, and would form an alloy with it AH these impurities are 
frequent, and in some localities Uivoriably prenont. in copper orea. It is to these 
mmecs, aa t have already pointwl out.* that the presence of small quaiidtiee of tin. 
antimony, arsenic and IW in celts and other weapons and implements of the 
l»roti 2 e age is due and not to the inteiiiional addition of there: metals. And I am 
of tho opiniou tliat hronoe was made iu some localities directly from a <M>ppcr ore 
coutatniug tin. or from a mixtiuo ot copper ore niul tin atone, long before it was 
prepared by luelting togothor copper and tin stone or copper and metoUic tin. In 
fact, bronze bod its origin Ui the simple smelting of an ore in which copper ore 
nnd tin ore were naturally associated. 

In CoriiwuU targe quantities of copper ores containing casaitorito (tinbmoxide) 
Lave always been produced. They were and are oallcd “tinny " ores, and when 
sniciteil the copper obtained always contained tin and wusuiferior in cortain phyeical 
propertiee to copper not so conUuninated, To such an ostciH did itiis occur in the 
early part of taflt century that a special process, “ the best selecting process,'' was 
devised in order to prevent tho tin from passing into the metallic copper. These 
ores wore pyritic,consisting of iron and copjicr pyritos mixed with binoxido of tin} 
hut when oicidisod ores, vii., those consiatiug of copper oxides or earbouates, mixed 
with the same oxide, ore smelted, a much larger proportion of tin passes into the 
copper. 

As it had bctm slated by several Continental arehseologtate that when a copper 
ore oontuining tin ere is smelted, the tin does not enter itito coiubination with ths 
copper but passes into the stag. I mado several experimente aimo years ago in 
order to ascertain how they had been misled In every experiment an alloy 

. .ln:A«vZ<^ tUI. Ivi, «83 (tOtoy 
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of copper rich in tin wna produced.* Theee expcrimeute were nmdc in 
cTUoiblea, and ou a gtodlt ncale; lienee^ in order to demaustrate concltmvelj that 
auailar allop would be produced uodcr (he couditiona which were available to 
preUictorto tnan, a fttmucp of the aitnpteai primitive fonn, merely a hole in the 
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ground, waa conatructed in my laboratory for practical metallutgical work at the 
Itoyal School of Miuea. {Fig. 7.) The fuel need waa charcoaL, 

A mixture of copper ote (green carbonate) and tin atone wee i„ 
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& copp^r*tin alloy, a brcm^ CfOntaiiiiDg 22i) pet cent, of tiHf whs obLained** (See 
Appendix for detaik) 

This experiment prores indisputably that wbeti a oop^r ore containing tin 
ore waa smelted by primitive man, s bronjae consisliiig of oopper and tin was 
obtained; and affords a complete refutation of tlie BtatomHnta that such ores will 
ojily yield copper and not a copper^tin alloy. It ebows, further* that those 
Biatoniniits are not Imsoil on any experiiuGuial work, but Iiavts been erroiKoasIy 
deduced from the metliwb of ameltiug in use at the present time, which differ in 
Mo from tboeo which were practmod, and in fa*t alone possible, in the earliesi 
days of metallurgy. 

What I h^vc already said about the preaence of tin is also true oF antimony. 
According to Hampel* an alloy of copper and aultmony preceded that of copper 
and tin in Hungary* where the copper ores contained conHidorablc aiuotinhi of 
antimony, Now^ antiinony has a hardening effeot on copper ^iTnilar to that 
produced hy tin; hence we have weapons^ oven of lato date in the Bronre AgOi 
in tliat coantty contaioing antimony and only small proportions of tin. A notable 
examplo of a copj^or antimony alloy m seen in a aockctcd colt analysod by Dr. 
Otto Helm.* It was found ufiar Elbing, but, occarding to Holm^ like several oQmt 
implements dug up in West Prnsakn had oomo from Hungary in exchange for amber-* 

Its oompoBitioo is as foUowB 


Copper **. per cent, 

Ajithuony..* 4'4fi rn 

Tin ... 078 « 

Nickel ... 0 61 

Arsenic ... 0'32 


Silver w, 0 45 per cent 
Lead 1*63 ^ 

Iron ... 0^49 „ 

Sulphur 0"12 


The complex compocition of this eslt in also of mterest, as il affords eonulusiirs 
evidence of tho origui of the metal from an impure copper ore, for it is impossible 
that tho various metals present besides copper could liave been added as metals or 
intoutionally. 

In this connection I would ask for ywir attention to a brief oonaideratioD of 
tho ao-oallod Cupper Age. 

In ffomo loKilitiea, pore copper as found native, or in ti moro or leas inipufo 
form just as it was smelted from its ores, was tlw hrst metal to be applied to 
pnictical uses by neolithic man* and implemuntii were made of it before they 
were made of bmnzu* This waa solely das to the nature of the mineml dapoaite 
that ooenrrod in those locaiities, which vrere either native copper or ores in which 
tin ore or other ores were altogether aliseut or present in Hut very small (^mtitities. 

Thus in America a eonsiderahle number of impietnenta and objeota of itativa 
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unmeltcd copper, &ju1 in trekud and Cyprus of copper atucUed rmm orea, have been 
unearthed. 

This, however, aa we ahall sec later, euntioii be itcoepted aa evidence of & 
univeml Copper Age prectsrlmg the Brotirn Age in the world, or even in Enrope. 

It is true that copper impletnente have been found in other locniities and in 
many parts of Knrope, yet their numbers are tmmotisurahly muall when comparafl 
with the vast number of those of stone ocenning in the name places. Moreover, 
tlie puny lunl insignificant oharacter of most is in marked contrast witli the larger 
and more uscrul forms in atone. Primjlive man can, in fact, only ham used them 
aa adjuncts to hie mote generally efScient weapons and implements of the latter 
material. 

Again, no special typical form of implement in copper Iuls yet been found j alt 
are either oopies of stone forms, or when made during the Bronze Age—and of those 
tbero arc nianr—of forms of tlmt period. 

The iiiaimfaetntc of a stone celt was a kboriooB operation compared with tho 
casting and haimuering of one of metal; hence, when nictji] was first dkeoverad, 
it would on that occomit be employed fnr certain implements, and not because the 
implements ao made were more ofTective than those of stone. In fact, most of the 
flat aimplo copper ceita, insignificant in size and weight, which were first made in 
coitain countries are singularly inefficient for any practical purpose czeopt for tho 
skinning of auiinnls. 


Ill tho so-called Copper Ago, practically all the important weapons and imple¬ 
ments, whether for fighting or domestic use, were undoiititedly of stone, those of 
Cyprus only hetug eiceptcti, where they continued to be made of copper during 
the Bronze Ago, and in Bronze Ago forma, owing to aeoroity of tin. 

Until the Bronze Age, in fset, we (tally have no fighting weapons of metal 
which can bo oom[Hired in efficiency with the old stone weopona of neolithic mnn 
Wis may therofora conclude, with aomo neaaoti, that the time during which 
man woa aoqnaiuted witli and made uss of copijer, was of very short duration, and 
reprssciiW merely a stage of transition fram stone to bronze, 

further, by no lucans all copper celts or implements belong to that time; 
many, even Ihose of simple forms, belong to the true Bmme Age. In this cennection 
there is an imiiortaiit fact, well known to mctaUiugists hut sometimes overlooked 
by arehieolcgiate, which cannot he disregarded. tA, that copper ob|eetB cun tmiy be 
can m Bimple forms in mi open mould lu a closed moidd snch as was neceasair 
forpsfetoves or socketed ccltaand the like,«pi«r cannot be ratiafoctorily uaed, 
as wlian «o cast the implement or object would generally be fuD of cavities and 
wotildeBs for any practioal pur]x)S 0 . 

.0.1 n""'" “r ^ """Ple fonns 

could \m niiide of coiiiwr. ^ 

wonllX^TlfT BmnzH Age.a simple colt of copiier 

wo lid bo as nsofnl „ af broiue, and the former meUl iMifog always the 

icaper, nmiiy we« ,uafo. notably tln^ wjUi fojig curved edgea and side 
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Manges, rroni this it follow that aimpUcitf of form alfino, as regards nopper 
uopiomeats, is not ao iDrUcstinb of age. 

ScATdtj or tbo fostlioeas of tin was also sometvni^ a. 
reason for the nee of copper, oi of copper with but little tin. 

A good exnmplo of this is seen in Fig. 8, representing an 
axe which was fonnd near Segebeig together with two armlets,* 

Tltc axe contains only 1*25 per cent, of tin, whilst the armlets 
contain tespeotively 5*83 and per cent. 

In England hat few cupper celts have been fonnd, and 
their scarcity is due, in my opinion, to the common occunTOoeo 
of mixed mpper and tin ores in Cornwall, by the smelting of 
which bronxe and uot aiinply copper would resultw 

In Plate f, Figo. 1-5, are representeti five copper talts, 
now in the British Musaum, only two of which were founil in 
England, tlie others prohably in Ireland. nu, s, —cult roirjrif 

In order to ascertain their exact coinpoeltian, 1 waile an '1“’; 
analysis of each and obtained the results given in Table L smix, ^ 



TabLK 1. 

Copper Celts. British Museutn. Analysea by Profeesor W. Gowland. 
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No. 5 is of special inteieiit owing to the some what laigo percentage of luwtiic 
present, This impurity was also found in several I nab celts analysed by 
Wr. ,T. N. Pollotc for Mr Coffey’s paper on " Irish Copper Celts."* It is present in 
all copper obtained by smelting, but usunlly only in very small quantities. 

' In support of my coutontLon tlmt there was no distinct pariod of culture to 
wbicb the term " Copper Ago ^ can be legitimately applied, 1 will now ask for your 
altantion to tfav HccompBuying illustratious of some of the implements which have 
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been cited os evidence of siwjk an nge. In Fig. 9 (reptodacad by petmiaaion of 
Mr. CoSey from kie paper cited above*) are represented '* three copper celts, 
a ^por b^berd, and a abort blnda of somewbat aimiUr fonn, found in 1892, near 
Birr, King's Co." The nppermoet celt, the halberd, and the short blade were 
found togelbec. 


The celt has side flangee, tlie short blade rivet-holea, and the halberd riTet- 
holes and rivets, and a nud-rib; and I think all wiU agree with mo that they are 
undoubtedly Bronse Age forma. The i i^-ets indicate a familiartty with the working 
of metal which can havo been aonuired only after lengthened practical experience 
of its ppoperttee, and long subseqnontly to its firat application in neolithio times. 
The art of riveting was. indeed, not invented nntU late in the Bron« Age. 

In Plate 2CXXI in thesamo paper we have three coppcrceltai, and a knife from 
a find m a near KilUnnon, co. Galway, all also of Bcon» Age type, the celts 
having long curved edges and side llangea. 

Tliat simple flat celts were made of hronxe during the Bronxe Age. some 
contemporaneously with more advanced forms, is proved by many examples. 

Of iLefourgiveninFig. 10. No. 1.* contains 3-89 per cent of tin j No. 2.* fi-flE per 
cent, of tin and 11® pet cenL of antimony- The otliero have not been imalyfiod but 
aro undoubtedly of Itatd bronze. No. 3* coated with tin and was found tegetber 
with a brnnxo dogger 11 inches long, with four rivet-holes. 

Some typical giamplea of fiat bronze cdts in the British Museum oro shown 

in late I, l S, 9,11. Each of these I have analysed, and their composition 
la given iQ tho followtiig taj)[e :_ ^ 


Tadlk IL—Bronze Flat Celts. British Museum. 
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The peroeatsge of tin ranges from 8-92 to 12-5 percent The smaTIeat (So. 7) 
wfla token by Canon Greenwoll from a berrow in Yorkshire at Bntterwiek. It is 

of considerable itnportanee, as it was found 
together with a smalt brotue knife and ds^er, 
a flint knife, n long flint senper, and aomo 
flint chippingjs. If there had been a Copper 
in England, then the knife, dagger, and 
o*s should Jiave been of copper. In foot. Dr. 
Much in Dif ICnji/erseit in being 

niialed by its simple form, asumre it to be of 
copper and ttctaally atldnces it as endenoe of a 
Copper Age in Britain, irnfortonately for bis 
airline till it consists of true liroiis^ ic(Jtitii]i]]|j^ 
10-68 |jer cent aF tin. 

There mi\] renifting for our conaiderttdon a 
Inri^ number of implements of copper which 
hnvB been ckitnod by Mncii and otbere as 
evidences of the so-called Copper Age. A few 
selecteil examples will, I think, prove condnsively ihat there are not the slighteat 
grounds for such claimo. They are illtLstrated in Plate IL 



rm. 11.—nitoazB n.*? 
DacTisn ¥OSituii, 


T. Uiunmeraxe 
2. Hammer... 

8. Axe ... 

4. Weapon, Bussia. 

5. Homiaer pick . 

6. Hammer axe 

7. Axe 

8i H »>* 

9. Hammer axe .. 


Eofrata, Moinviu. 
Boakowitii, Uomvia. 
KomaroWf Galioiu, 

Carow, Saxony, 
nsblem, Hanover, 
Enjavia. 

Hungary. 

Scfaonen. 


From their advanced sbapee it will, I feet certain, he admitted that they are 
not Stone Age types; neither can th^ belong even to the early Broaae Aga They 
ore, in my opinion, Broiue Age implemento of a comparatively bto data, and 
indicate either that tin was ^laree when they were made, or that copper waa found 
to be suitable for the piiriioae for which they o ere used, just as copper Hammers 
are m use for special work by engineer* at the present day. 

The question now arises, la t^ie period during which primitive man, in aaiae 
iDoaUtiea, in passing from the mto of stone to the use of bronxe, employ^ copper 
unplemonla as miimr anceasories to bis more important implommits of atoVe. 
worthy of licing styled lire Copper Age? 

When we speak of the PaUcolithic Ago, or the BeoliUvic or Bromso An... 
do not mean merely periods oi time, but special atoges of cnltoro with J-a <. 
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ui 4 comniou to the Kwlithw Age, excofit the imitations and limited aee of atone 
forma in luetal, and, in my opinioTi, ie not ontiiJisfl Ui be ao called. It is, rather, 
merely a period of traiwLtion than a distiDOt age, and the majenity of iia moat 
efficient W 0 a[»oafl for fighting or the chime, ami its moat useful implements for 
domratic use, were not of copper but of atone. 

We will now pioccoJ to tlie orjnaido ration of the alloys, accidcutJil -md 
intetitionnl, which w'ere employed in prehiatoiic times. We will Brat consitler the 
alloy a which were llie accidental reault of smelting impure erea In thia'cah^iy 
may lie pJSmeil all tlioiw which oentaia le^ tlian about X-2 per cent, of tin, altliongli 
in excci>tional coeee a uinch larger penieutuge of tin may be occidental, ae, for 
example, when tlie metal was obtained by smelting a cojiper ore rich in tin ore. 

Now, (he presBuce of ue tiitte oe 1-2 tier cent, of tin has a marked effect on 
Copper, cepeeUilly on copper of the nature of that produced in primitive fumiicee. 
In tlifi lint place, ii coiifetB n. certAin amount of Iianlness, not very grout, hut 
deoidediy perceptible, which can 1 »b greatly iuteneiBed by liammeniig. Secondly, 
it fncilitatea the production of sound enstinga witii copper even when impnro, which 
otherwise would Im vesicular and useless. 

Flencc certain copper ores, vi*.. thoae containing even small quantities of titi, 
would be tisud in pteferenoe to othera for the extraction of metal for the manufac¬ 
ture of implvuieats, 

Examples of copper containing tin «s produced by modem smelting preoetees 
from sulphide ores are given in Table III, Nos, 1-4; but, as bos aiready been 
indicated, modem smelting methods of these ores contmning tin, unlike the rado 
methods of smelting exidi^ oroe practised by primitive man, do not yield copper 
oontniuing much tin; hence rarely much wore than 2 per cent, is present. 

No, 4 had been subjected to thn process of reSniiig by which the percentage of 
tin originally present must have been greatly teducetl. 

The sninll proportion of tin proBeiii in some imploinente Hoe been supposed 
by several archaologmta to bo due to the oxidation or voloriliantion of the motol in 
A richer alloy ty rcmelting, as in recosting worn or bnvken articles. Loss by oxida¬ 
tion or volatilisation, however, is entirely governed by the conditions under which 
the lemeltiug takes ptnec, and there can be no fixed rule regarding it. Its amount 
depends in the first case on the extent to whioh tlie surface of th» metal 1ms been 
exposed to the air during melting and when molten; and in the second case, on 
the temperature to which the alloy has b^n raised. 

In (he rude furnaces of preitiatorio times, where the metal was melted in clay 
veasels over which the fuel, charcoal, woe piled, its surfiuu would bu but littlu 
exposed to tho air ; moreover, the tempera tore of the tire would not hnt exocssivo, 
ao tliut there would not be much loss u( bin in reisoltitig, and Lite low percentages 
presenl in poor tin bronxea are not canseil by thia operation. 

We will now proceed to the eoneideration of tire niotuls other than tin which 
ore occasional constituents of llo' iironsea nf the Bronze Age. 
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LKAII. 

Oil referring toTiible 111, it mil lie \mn iliai lead ia ,y4lUl^!L^f^e^^ yrweut in 
Iftr^e nmounteeven in the copper ]>?odi™d in cmrowii timea 

[L 15 found in ^ninll i^nantitiea in nearly liil liroiip^ impletuents, so!iiotiiue5 in 
h\T^ jjerceiitagea; and in all cosesj, mth scarcely anj esceptiotiij, pre3eni3e b due 
to llic use of mpure copper in tlieir luanafactiire, or to the ^ueldiig of a mixture of 
copper^ Icad^ or tin otea. 

Lead, in email quantities, has an effect similar to that of tin in promoting 
sotmilueae in the coAtinga^ but to a less extent. Unlike it, howev^f^, it hoa a tendency 
to produce softoeaa ratlicr tlmn harJucas in the metal« and^ when much is present, 
weakness and brittleness. It cannot be used with ndvant^e to replace tin nr even 
supplement it tu any Implement tutended for practical uae. On the other hand, 
when present iti certain pmiKsrtiotia (4-10 por cent.) it has aonm adrantagps: it 
increases greatly the iluidity of the alloys when molten, and enables them tfi Im 
cast more cosily and into thinuer forms than true broiiisa- These alloys w ere there¬ 
fore specially suitable for maldiig scabbards, omaincnts, and the like. 

In Table TV are four examples of- its (XJOurreiico ui bronze iinplemeuts^ and 
0110 as an wigoL 

Tim socketed celts (N'o. 3) found in Brittany ooutoiniug imeh Uirge 
perceutogos of lend would be moat unserviceable weapons ojid can only havo been 
intended for burial. 

It is dilhciilt to uonj^ctnre wiiy the sword (!fo. 2) should contain nearly 
[I per cenL of lead. It could not hare liecn uaad os a lighting weapon, and it also 
may have l>een merely an appurteiianee of sepulture. 

The fliuall ingot (Nol 5) affords m an excellent example of the result of 
fliiiidting a minplex ore or a mixture of orenv 

AK5E!nc. 

This metal h universally present, although genemlly in only amoll amounts^ 
in all copper in whatover locLalitj it limy liave been preduced by smelting ores. 

Its effect in small quantities^ about 0 25 to 0'5 per cunt., ie to imnrcaae the 
ductUity without appreciably affecting the tmrducfia of copper. In larger 
proportmeo, say from 2 to 3 per cant, it irnpam luudncss but to a much less extout 
tliaii tin Of antJmonyj and causes brittlencsa, yet tends to promo to soundnesa in 
castings. It occasiomLUy forms, as w'e Isa^-e already seen, an important constituent 
of preluotoric iuiplemenU. and jto presence in tlmm is andoiibtodiy the result of 
smelling impure copper ores contaimug it and not to the intentional addition of 
the metal to copper* ike Table IV, Nos. 6 to D. tu Table llh Nuo. 8, 9 10 and 
U it wOl be seen timt it ifi often ffmiid in tiidinuiy copper in ae laree or 'eveu 
larger quantities than in capper unploineuU, 
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its traqatiint of fciath c<ip|>er anil hmti^e impknupntJj (Uitl <^bj€t?La It 

has a hardening eElect on copper, less than tin or antimouv^ but does not eauao 
hrittlencisss like the lallor nieLtlp mul the oopper euntaJnlng li gives sound cxistingn 
well adiipttal for pranttcu! pur]>asefi. Tho prince oT nickel in lironsse or copper 
.iiuplements iinliapiitaldy proviss tliat the tuetol of which they coiieist, or nt kM^^t the 
copper^ was uiaile direet from orea containing it, as nickel was certamlv never 
obtained as a aeijoiate metal antll recent times (c. (%hteenth centocy). Three 
cliaraoleristlc es^ples of Lcuplemezita. etc., in which itispreseiibi ore given in Table 
IV, Xoa. 10 to 12. Sstattiples of its occnrieiiea in ardmary copper will be foniid 
in table III, No#, 9 and 11 to 13. 

In Cliino, I nmy add, an alloy of oopper and nickel oonhiiiiing from 0 U* IG 
per cent- of nickel lim Iteen in nao for many centurir# yet the metal itself waa 
i|ittle un known. 

ASTrtMOXV. 

Hus nvtitnl ia froquently present in copper and bron^ Implemente. aiid in 
those ol flpngarmn origin aoinetliuea in imnaidemble aiuimnta. In TmnsyLvanbi 
antimony ons me of common oecnrreiice in assix^tiou with GOp|>er ores and in 
that region remAins of early nuiiing operations are found 

The effect of anLimony on oopper is to harden it more thAn atsenic Imi 
than tin and at the same Itme to impait brittlenesa. EmmpTea of ita ocemrronce 
in implementSp etc., are given in Table IT. Kba. 1,4, and 13 to IS, and in ordinary 
modem copper iii Table Ifl, Nos+ 13 to 15^ 

Tbeso early antmionial alloys are of special interest a# a metalp rceombtiiig 
bropxe, blit not oonUdnitig tloj was obtained by flineliing eitbor copper orea 
contaimng antimony orea or copper ores to which antimony ores were added in 
varying proportions, in order to obtain the required physical charactersv ImplementB 
of this al!uy« according to wore produced in Himgaiy before tlioeo of 

true bron^et and even when true bronze containing tin wns made^ the antimony 
oie WD# utill 0111 ployed iogotfior with tin to ecmiombe thi<i tnotal, which waa 
probably costly ordiFFicult to prootiro in enfflcient f|nmitiitea 

Zisc, 

which was quite unkno¥m in Kuropo as a distinct metal until mediieyal times, b im 
occasional constituent of implemeuts of the Bron^ Ago, generally being prowmt 
ill Mmall amounts Tanging from t to 5 per cent It also oceum iu a specimen of 
copper of the date of the "New Race'" in Eg}"pt, found by Fetrio and Quilnsll in 
I heir excavarious at Naquada and fkdhia This cfintains 1~5S |«cr cenL of zinc and 
j)er cent, tin, 

A hook of the early Iron Ajg^ fouml at Eagenow, which wan analyse^l by 
FeFenberg, 0'G3pcr cent with F46 per cent tin- fSee Table IV^ Hoe. 10 to 
'Ut) modem oopper oontainiug ziuc see Table Itl, Nob, 9^ IB and 17- 
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True eopper-Einc nlbjB <]n not, however, appear to have Iweii made until 
Iluiituu tiiueif, when we thul asvemi Issues of coins of yellow lirtkSs, 

Tlie tiardeniug effect of zinc ojt copper in much less than that itf ttu or 
nickel, Init a si noli riuimtity, even I per cent,, enables eoi^per to be enst in e1ose<l 
mo II Ida 

1 have ainuigtid these series of iiini lyses of copjwr, and cDpjier and sotne^ 
bronjse implements, in order to prove, more definitely than has yet been 
done, that the metaU that are often present in addition to copper Ituvo net been 
intenlianally added, but are the result of smelting impure copper ores In which 
thoy occurred. I think it will be Admitted by all that it is .impossible tliat all 
these metals should have lieen known as distinct metals to men of the early Metal 
Age. At the very most their ores only may have been known, and in flomewlint 
later times, when eapetienoo had shown that the addition of certain of them to 
eopi>er ore yielded a metal possessing more useful proi>erties than the oopper ore 
alone, then those additions were made. Yet 1 hold that artificial mixtures of ores 
could not possibly have been used at that early period when tuau first became 
acquainted with metals; hence as regards the earliest Implementa, whatever their 
composition may be, the metal of which they eonsist was obtained by smelting 
imprue copper ore Just as it was found in nature and vriihout any artiScdal 
admisture, and therefore that the presence of the metals other than copper in these 
impleiuents is purely accidentaL 

ils 1 have already pointed out, when a copper ore eonlniaiiig the ores of any 
or all of these metals was smcltrNl in the rude furnaces, which must have been used 
by primitive uuuj, they would be reduced and would alloy, in greater or loss 
proportions aocordiug to the amounts present, with the copper which was produced. 
Hence the varying composition of all copper and most bronze impJementei Some- 
tLiues, but rarely, these elements, as arsenic and antimony, are churactertatic of 
certain localhiea, and when this is so it is imscnble to trace to them the unplenients 
which have been found in distant places. 

The term “copper” should hence be applied to all impleiuetita which contain 
96 per cent of copper and upwards, the teuiaintler, 4 per cent or less, being on 
nssomblage in various projiortioiis of two or more other oictaLi, with occasiouaUj 
sulphur; a fevr ooutaimng about 2 or more per cent of tin to be eMepted Ail 
are of situplo flat forma or fonns which can be cost in au open moLld for the 
reaaotu I liavo already stated. The pnrest copper implemoni, so far oa I can 
asoertain, whieh lia« been matle of metal obtained by smelting ores, ia an Irish 
copper celt analysed by Mr. PoSlok for Mr. Oeoige Cof%.> It has the following 
comporittoti 

Copper 9D'44. tin O Ofl, antimony 0*01. ««e»dc 0*28. nickel 0*12. silver tnwv, 

O'OS. 

Another, the analysis of which is given In the same table, contain BO-yg per 
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cent, of copper, but tliis must liave been lurnJe of native copper, na it ia ijnJto 
impossible tlial copper of such a high flcgiee of piirily cunW lieen pnJ^inced 
from any ore by tuiy prwea by early man. In fact, it tponlil ha tUfficult to produce 
It onss ot present day by hdt fMJ'tLiic^o process. 

We will now proceed to tho eonsidenition of tlie imploimints, etc,, that eon tain 
not lees than 2 or 3 per cont of tin, and to which the term hrmiae may tio 
applied. The term Bhotda be conQned to nIloyB of copper anil tin, containing’ not 
less than the alnrye prrportions of tin,and in which aine anil other ineiols are aUtenl 
nr are present in but aniol] amounts. 

It has b^en atateil by some tutdia^oIogisUi tlnit the tnois who inadu imploiRonts 
ajid weapons of bronco in the Bmri^ Age nimod In ttieh- maijuraoture to obtrun iiii 
alloy of copper and tin in tlie proporUoia of copper J), tin 1. and that the reason 
for this icaa,, that tliat was the alloy which was host adapted for the purpose. That 
both statements hfirtlly represent the acLisal facta I will now endeovour to 
show. 

I liavfl cnreftiUy compared the siwayses of implementa and weapons which 
have been published vrith the foUnwing residta:— 

fii fifty-seven analysea of fiat axes the percentage nf tin ranges from S'O to 
13'1. fn twenty-five examples only do the proportions range from 8 to 11 per 
cent. In ai.v tlio tin execeda II, and in twenty-six ia less than fi per cenL 

In palstaves, there is great diveraity in the propinrtioiia of tin. In nine 
cxaiiijilcs, two contain fl’2 and I Oil per cent, respectively, whilst in live tlio 
ainonjita range from 4‘3 to 6i. and two have 18-3 j»er cent ench. 

In Btx analyses of socketed celts the tin iwngcs from 4 6 to tS’l, two only 
imving 10-& and 11 per oeat respectively. 

In doggers there is greater imifarmity. In four e.cainp!o 3 one coutnins 7-M, but 
the others range from 11'4 Co l<t'2 per cent, in their imntent of lut. 

In spear or laiiea-l«Kwis ihore ia also lees divergence. In six examples, mm 
only has fi-fi, the others ranging fmrn I1’3 to 15-7 per cent. 

In swonls. where the greatest uniformity in composition would l>a expected, as 
they represent the highest development of the Brenzo Age, we find singidar irregu- 
larity. In thirty-three cxamplea the variation extends from 41) to loS per cent 
of tin. Tn rmirtcou it ranges from 8 to U, iu twolve fretn 12 to 18, the remaining 
seven having eadi lea® thaii 8-6 per oont, fn rny opinicn the sole ainr of the Brouie 
Age fotindcTs wiia to produce an alloy wliicU abouUl possess the required harrlncss 
without britUeness. They hod to deal with both impure copper and tin, or with 
impure ores of these inetahj, and os the iuipuritie® often prerent pjitst liave nffecteil 
Sflrioualy this proporty, definite mixlnren of either inelak or ores, could not bo 
usefully adopted In order to ascertain that the alloy they iiad obtuiued 
po3a.^sscd the necsEsiuy hardness and was not brittle, physical toats oidv could have 
been oppHed. yxd if ihoBs were not satiafaetory, the iraplenmnts or weapons would 
le re melted with the additioa of dno or other of the metahi or ores and be recast. 
This would donbtlesa !.« repeated until a satisfactory ttonlt wne obtoiinid. 

Vei. XXXTI. 
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As regards the proportions of & copper to 1 tin being the best for brttnse 
intended for the manufacture of the implemetita and tools of the Bronze Age, it will 
be evidem, if we oousider the different cuKe to which thejr were put, that no single 
alloy oonld be equally eiiitable for ail. For certain uses, aa for the skinning of 
Htiitnnis, an implement might bo made of any alloy or even of uumined copper ainl 
be perfectly serviceahl^x On the other hand for a sword or dagger certain physical 
properties are wsen ti al that arc not needed for an axe. For nioet ptirpoees for 
which the latter was used a bronze eontaining only 10 per cent, of tin or aoutewimt 
less would he satiafactoty, but for the former a higher peroent^e, about 12'fi, or 
say, from 11 to 14. would be required in order to ensure the r%idity 

combiiiftl with the requisite hanJnesa, In daggers, laace-heads, and swords, these 
proportions appear to hnire been fretiuently attained, and for this the men of iho 
Inter Bronze Age are worthy of great credit as metallurgists and workers in melnt. 

We will now pass ou to a Irriaf oonsideiation of the methods followed by 
prohiatoric man for the niaiinfacture of liis weapons and implements. 

Practically all copper celts were cast in open inonlda If any were cast in 
closed moulds they would be more or less vesicular auil generally worthless ereept 
when th(f copper oontiunefl nnsenio. tin, antimony, zinc, or nickel in not less 
proporliOQs titan 1 per cent., or excess of euproiia oxide. In costing them, the 
metja. from the smelting operation, so fat as can be ascertained from the remains of 
appliances which have been found, was temelted in crucibles, end was poured from 
them into tlm moulds which were of clay or stone, perhaps oi%asionaUy of miml. 
hut of the last there is no defiaite evidence. Tlie metal was not bdled from tire 
smoltiug funiace, as the Bumll crucibles with rude iiandles, wliieb hove htxn 
supfKMed by some orchteologisis to be ladles, slmw no signs of hjiviag lieen exposed 
to a high temperature botli on the inside and the outsidfl, «s would Imvo beeu the 
care had they been so u«d, the interior and the upper edges alono exhibit marks 
of such exposure. Tlie reason for tliia will lx* seen later, 

Implements and weapons of bronze, unlike those of copper, were practicallv 
always cast in closed moulds. Tljo metljod of melting tlie melnl in oacli care was 
as follows ;_Thc furnace or hearth was merely a shallow depression iu the ground 
^lecrueihles were made of clay, which in some coses waa mixed with quam 
foments to render it more refractory, Tl.ey were set in the ashes at the bottom 
of the hwrth in such a manner that their sides and bottoma were tliorouahly 
^tectod from tlm intenre heat of the lire, their upper e<lges and interior only 
bemg exposed. This was neooasaiy on account of the ftiaihle choraoter of the clay 
of which Ihey vv-ere iniide. 

The fuel 110^ was obLn»n]L 


After s crucihle bail been placed as dcsoiiJjed abore and been oliaroed with 
copper, copper and tin, or copper and tb ore, the fire was made up bv nlaaito 
0 U.^ 0 Bl over it an re to form a low conical pile. The temperature necesaarv fw 
meltmg tho metal was obtomed either by the wibd alone or in some cases nroiiablv 
by an artiftcml blast of air. When the conUmts of the cmcihU. liad melted^thUre 
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wfla nikeJ away, the ciiieibie was removed from tJje fimmoe and the metal t»onted 
into a mould. 

In conawiiionce of tliis mcwle of heating, Hie lower parts of thi* crucible will, 
it is evident, bear but little Ifuoes of tlie action of a high Ceiupemtute, whilst the 
upper edges and interior may exhibit a fused or semjfused stnicttire* and this i§ 
precisely what we find in nil early crucibles. 

Here it may bo pointed out that mewmic tiu, although known in UmBreuze Age, 
was not uGoeasary for the matiuhicture of bronze, as when tin ore only is lucited 
with cluuooat and copper excellent bronze is ohinined. tu this consoclion it i« 
wortliy of note tliat the metal tin luw never been found in foimdots' hoanls which 
were ilte stock-in-trade of tlie prehistorie founder. 

Henwiamof the opinion that the ore and not the metal must have been 
used. It is tree that no ore has been found with tlie Imape of copper and broken 
pieces of implemetits of which tlie^ hourda oonHiat, but it must be remembered 
that the ore is simply ji brown powder which would certainly lie overlooked by tlio 
pereons by whom tho hoards were djsoovored. 

A spcomien of bronze iiiada in my klioratorj* in this primitive way waa 
exhibited, also Uie materials used in making it 

Some of the iufjsi important tyties of crnciblmi are iUustrutml in Plate llL 

Tlio clay vessel. Fig. 1, was found among the dihri* of pile dwellings on 
Lailucli Moor (Camiola^ It ia said U> be u crucible nnd may have been so used, 
hut t tliiuk tilts is open to doubt 

Fig. 2 is a form of somewhat wide dielriimtioa in the remains representing the 
early Bronze Age in the pile dweUings of Switzerland, the Uanubian btaiu, and 
IrelaiiiL It consists of a shallow cup, from which projects a liaiidlc, eometimes, ria 
in this ajiGciiiicn furnished with a socket for the iMertion of a stick, by which it 
was removed from the fire and its oontenta poured into a mould. It W'as found in 
the remains of the pile dwoltings of the Moudsoe (Upper Austria). 

Fig. S. A shallow oval dish, whioh is of much rarer occurrence tliuii die lost. 
It was found in the Moudsee. It is difficult to speak with cortointy aliout ihc use 
of these vereela. Tliey can hardly have been tired for making costings, os they 
could not be held by tongs, or by any means known to me, for pouring their coatenis 
into a mould. It is, however, juet possible that they were employetl in a rude 
re lining process by which part of the impurities in the erode copper obtained by 
smelting were removed by allowing the air to act on the surface of the metal* or 
it may be, they are the vessels in which the founder first made his alloy in order to 
tost its properties before making the actual costing of a weapon. 

The spocimeu shown in Fig. 4 was obtaiaml from tlie remains of a ernnnog in 
Lough .Moiime, ^kntrim. 

Figs. 5,6,7, 8, and 9* represent crucibloa found at Dunadd ( Argyll) along with 

‘ Ittpredowd from Dr. AndcMD'i paper, ** ExtaraiiDoi of Fort* cm 1L« Poltallucli Fatale 
(AigyUh’ Prceetdimg* »f O* Soeifig a/ 1006, p. ai4. 
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iron apeftr-lKHuh ruid other iron ohjevts. The cruoiblee with handles oie of apeciol 
interest, oa they are of a similar type to those from the Mondaee and Antrim, 

Hie cnicihlo of (Ushdike form, Figs. 10 and 11,* now in the Bridsli Muaenm, in 
of on enrly period. Several of these were discovered by the brothers Siret, together 
with copper and broiuc implementB and stone moulds, etc., in their ejcplomtions in 
Murcia and Ahueria, in lire aouth-eost of Spain, 

fts upper Cflges and interior alone show signs of exposure to an in tense heat, 
so that in it also the metal was melted in the manner described above. 

The very siimll capacity of many of these cmdbles is worthy of note. Few 
con have held more metai iliau would suflioe for the caatiDg of a single axe. 

Perhaps as tntemsting relics of early metallurgy os the crucibles am tlie 
moidds by wliioh primitive man copied the forms of hie stone axes and other 
objects in copper and bronze. 

Those used by the earliest workers in nietot were of clay or stone; mouhts of 
sand or loam wm-e undoubtedly of later times, os there are considerable mechantcal 
difficulties in preparing them so that they may be suitable for costing copper, whereas 
the production of clay and stone moulds would present no difficulties to mon W’ho 
hud already acquired oonsideruble skill in the manufoctnic of pottery and were 
experts in the working of stonn. As moulds of the first-montioued material, 
clay are of a less enduring nature tlian those of stone, but few have beein 
preiserved, although they were doubltesa employed m the very earliest timesL 
In almost all the regions of Europe occupied by men of the early Metal 
Age moulds of stone hare been fonnd. 



The earliest are of the doss known ns open 
moulds, viz., those which consist merely of cavitire 
of the outline and depth comsponfUjig with the 
form and size neceasary for the object to be cost, 
hollowed in tlic surface of the stone, which woe 
simply filled with the metaL 

Of these Fig. 12 la a chnrectoiistic example. 
It w«» found, together with othora and the 
crucible, I'bte fll, Pigs. JO and 11, «t El ^Vrgar, 
and 18 intended for Uio casting of a flat axeal^ut 
5-5 iwhes long, with a entting edge of 3 iticlnm, 
Tliose open moulds continued long in use, ns 
li » only in motilds of this kind that sound 
castings of copper could ho made. A flat celt is 
hence the only fom of axe which can be cast of 
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The monlde of the Bronze Age used for 
pnlstavea, socketed celte. and similar 
resemble more or leas closely the clay moulds of our own times. 
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111 costing Bwords and daggers nf bronzep tfic clay nionlrls mnat liave been 
heated to dull at the time when the tiietal wuh jKjiired niethud of 

casting which b still pntetbed in Japaiip as by m otli^r tneans could such perfect 
castings of their thin blades have been obtained 

The costing ap^ieoro in somo cusasp espBcially in I be iwly fonns of celts, to 
have been hammered at the cutting edges only^ these* l^ing aubac^piently gronnd* 
It is to this hammering, and to it only^ liiat the liartljie$a of ibe cutting etlgcs of 
both cop|)er and bromca weopotia is due. 

Tim later forma of celts^ however, have not only liecu at their 

cutting edges, hut comnionlr also on their icirrow aicloa* by whidi Quugea more or 
less pronoimced liavo Ixsen roisecL Much IiEia been written about the so-called lost 
art of tempering bronie Mid to have been prruetbe^i by the men of the Bron^a Age, 
by which the entting edges of tlierr weapons and implements worn banknei 
The hardness is also said m be greater tlum ctn bo given to bronite at the piiescnt day, 

I shoiild like to eorroct this error, as it mm only Imve nriaen owing to its 
authors never having made any Euitabie eompamtivc prooticul tests of the hardness 
of bronne. Hml they done ao, tlicy wmdd have found lluit the oiiiiaavy bronie of 
to-tiay can be made m hani us any* i» fact, harder^ than nioat^ of prebisiciric times, 
by flirapk hammering alciir. 

til conclusion* f would uak for your littentioii to the practice in the 
late Bmnrc anti eurl^" lion Ages of using bronze instead of copper for several 
purposes for which the latter metal is more suitable than the former* m, 
for eixamplo, the iimnufactnre of cnutdroiiB uiid other etc,* consisting 

of thill sheets of uietol. But if we consider the peculiar proi>ortics of copper 
as regards tough neM, the iiuuou is ob^1oll£k Tough or ductile copper, tA, 
copfjer which will hear hammering or beating wit into thin sheets or huUow vessels 
inuflt ooatain a certain definite atuomit of cuprous oidde^ neither nuire nor lesa. if 
the oxide is prcncut in otlier protkortions the copper will not Iw tough bni hritllcx 
In the prinutivc funiucea of these early times this detinite mu mint could not be 
ensured* and, as a rule, an cxcesa would be present and the motal would be brittlo. 
On the other hand* the Mine copper, if alloyCfl with tin, would yield a niaileahle 
alloy which could be readily faeliionett into vessels of any form, and therefore it 
was used instead of copper. 


ArPKST>DL 

Exparimental smelting of mixed copper and tin ore in the primilivc fcLnisoe 
(Fig. 7). 

The charge conaifited of : — 

Copper ore {copper owbonate) coniainiug 30 per omt 

copper ■>, ■!■'» iiitk «-.» #*» mm 9 Ifi lb&. 

Tin ore (casriterite) cofitaining TO per cent* tin**, 10 „ 

Limeetono ... H n 

ChanKMl ... . . ... ... ... iO ,, 
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The chftpcoal and ItmeBtanfl were coanelj grAnad wd muced with the ores. 

The furnace cavity waa tilled with charcoal, which was ftlan pfled above it to a 
heiglit of about 3 or 3 iiichee^ When the charcoal waa weU alight a layer of the 
chaige was spread over its surface, then another kjfor of charcoal, then alteniate 
layers of the chaige and of charcoal were added so as to foirn a conical heap. 
A gentle blast was then started through a one-inch hlast pipe, and when the 
charge began to sink down into the fnmaco cavity it was slightly Inoreased, 
When Ute whole of the charge and fuel had sunk down into the furnace the blast 
was stopped, the slag and reiuaining fuel removed, and the metal allowed to solidify, 
Tho metal was analyned and found to contain 32'0 per cent, of tin, A speduen of 
the metal was exhibited. 
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NOTES ON THE ETHNOORAPHT OF THE HA-YAILV, 

With Suppuemotakv Korg to "Notbs ox TttB Etir(ooeaphy op tub 
Ba-Mbala," voL xaEJtv, |j. 3&8. 

Bt E. Toudat axi> T. a, Joycb, JTJL 

[With Plates rv ash VJ 

Tub Bd-Yiika are a Bantu jj^ple inhftUiting b somewhat ill-Ui^ed territory 
betwacu tlie rivere Kwango and Intb. in the Kasai aistrict of the Coup Free 
State. The men are rather short, hut geuerally well built uiu) gooil-looking, and 
some of the women are even pretty. 

Apart from the fact that the tribes inhahitiiig Ibis region are practically 
unknown, coiisidemblo interest attaches to the Ba-Yaba as a i^ople who appear 
to be aiatinotly progressive. Situated to Hie Ronlh and {touth-weet of the 
Ba-Mbahi.' they are gradually encrrjoelung npoti tlie territory of tho tatter, whose 
exceedingly system of social otj^misalbn. under a number of ptnctically 
independeut village chiefs, rendere them incopablc of anything like ot^^iaed 
resistance. Moreover they ore induatrious, and skill in.lumdicraft » respected, 
and since they exhibit no dislike to Europeans it is pmsaible Ihiit they may have a 
future before ihetu- In point of numbers they appeiir to be slowly incrcaaing, and 
while extending northward they are relaining their old territory. 

The present paper deals with the most uorth-eanterly bnuicli of the people 
the advance-guard of the movement in this direction; whioli movement, according 
to the native account, was the result of a war belwecu rival clilcfs. 

From their ciiUuro. which exhibits most of the cliaraeterislics dwtinctive of the 
primilivo West African type, tlicy seem to be coimected with the trilws on tbmr 
aouthern borders; but until mote is known of the popolntion of this quarter of 
Africa the (luestion of racial affinities luual bo left hi abeyance. 

Their social organisation is interesting and in many points purely ptnarchal; 
aaricultural produce Iwlongsto thehoad of the family (Tbahs AJfti PkoVEBTY, p. 44) j 
Iho vilkgo chief is responsible for «lic payment of fines incurred by his subjecte 
(MOBALm- AND JCOTICK, p. 47), and, when a woman is given ui niamy. receives 
a goat from her father. Tlie marriiige price te paid to the fatlicr of lliu woman , 
and the death of a wife without having given birth to a daughter is considered 
80 much to the detriment of the husband that the money he i-nd for her is 

refunded (Social OliOAi«aATJ0N,p.45X , 

At the same time, the tie between a woman and her own vrllsge a by no 
means dissolved by marriage; on the birth of her child, her chitf must make a 
present to her husband, and the child itself, as Boon as it can walk, a sent to ita 

1 S« and Joy«. “ Note, oa lb. Etboogr.phjal iLe Ba-MWa," ./a*™. /«A. 

voL xxxv, p. dBBm witll coAp^ 
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mother’s Milego to \rhicli it It^T]; heloogs and from which the fatlier cannot even 
purchase it {Social Okcajcisatiok, p, 4o)i 

Nevertheless, a nian's heir is hi» eldest brother, and not, as might be expected 
under tlie circumstances, ]iis sister’s sou, who only Irecomes his heir in default 
of broihere (TeaIis Aim pROPilnr, p. 44)k Moreover, in conneetion with certain 
fo(Ml tabus a mj-steriouB connection appears to exist between a man tmd bis son 
until the latter urrives at iniberty. (Food, p, 42.) 

Tima the social sysieni is an iuteieeting mixture, patriarchal in the main, but 
0 x 11 i biting peccliaiities which nray be survivals of an early uial riardial organisatioti. 

Certain fuets almost (Kiint to a system of douship; it is seen tliat llio children 
belutig to the *' village ” of the mother, and it further appears that Ihe vdla^es ate 
suiull and disposed in groupe, the unite of the group lieing entiiated so close one 
to the otlier that it is ditbcult for a traveller to toll whore one hc^us and tlie 
other ends {HAWTATiOifS, p. 44) i iMsides this the inlurbitants of the eiiuie ” villsge ” 
regard each other os skin, and admit none save blood-relationeiis memltors. It may 
l>e tltat the term “ village” should be applied to the whole looal group,and tliat the 
“ village " chiefs should more properly be termed clan chiefs, 

iinother point worthy of notice is the followii^Certain of the rulcB 
governing Ua-Yaka sodety are iuslmmental tu securing nutSonal purity. In the 
first place the Iia-\ aka, though gradnolly extending their torritoiy, do not miugle 
with the tribes they supplant; tliey cither enslave them or drive tlumi out. 
Furthermore a free mn ie not otily restricted in Ute choice of a wife m women of 
his own close, bat is not permitted by public opinion to keep slave ooneufainea 
(<doctAti OjiGAXisATiOx, p. 45). The barrier Inutwcun slave and freeman is extremely 
well-defined, and no slave can obtain freedom oxcept in the very rare co m r of bis 
uisfltcr dying without heim. (Tkade ash Pkoi-kutt, p. 44.) 

Thus the Uu-Yaka are oatetisihly a jieopte wito must have preserved tlioir roeial 
purity, at any rate for some timo and axe, coiiscqueuliy, all ihe more worthy of study. 
Though the Ba-Yuka are in close touch with the Ba-Mljabi, they seem to 
riiscmblc tlicm but slightly except in eo fur os the culture of ImiU tribes is of tlie 
primitive Weal African type. It is true Umt they confess to liave received their 
bwowloilge of iron working from their imrthem neighbours {Crafts, p, 43). but they 
seem mdehted lo them for very little else. It may be uscinl to oum up the chirf 
{lomu in wluoh the tw* iliffer. 


Ba-yakjL 
Citcitmomc^D iimctiBed 
Scats OELil tattooing exceptional 
Contjraetod burial. 

Govemiueiit hy fuudal chicle. 

Inheritance by ddeRl lirDtlier. 
No islave cDnonbiae:?. 

Vir^fitiity of bride biifientiikl 


Ba-Mbahi, 

No citcumoifdoiu 

•Scare Olid tattooing practically imiveraal 
Extended bnmi 

Govcrameni by independent petty 
chiahL ^ 

Inheritance by sister's son. 

Slave ooncubinoa. 

'V iii^ty of bride unus^itiul 
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Ba-Taka. 

Cauniboliam abliorroil. 

Slaves treated wilti eriivt^. 
Dninkentieas oomlemued. 
Cripples preserved and caied for. 
Wiira of ocotijaition. 


Ba-Mbala, 

Canuibalifiiu of daily occurreucMt 
Slaves Lroftted with kiadnesse. 
DmtikaunGss adruiivd 
Cripplea buried alive. 

Xo vi'nra of o<»ii[]atkiu. 

the Ba-Yftka, use was uiiule of 
Dcpattuieiit of tlie Urittsh 


Til eoHceting the following details concerning 
tlie African y«(s*fio«iiniVe issued by the Ethnographical 
Museum. 


Orxamekts ASTD CtOTHilSO. 

The liead is iisiiatly shaved so as in leave three ridges of liair ruuuiug 
lougiuidimilly from front tn hock; these are plaited,and anointed Ulierany with 
oil and soot. From the centre of the forehead, aUmg the temples, and down behind 
each ear, runs n tre»% of hair plaiteil with grass- The ham! is allowed to grow, hut 
tim monstnclie is ahavcii. Tlie Ihi-Yaka paint their cliesta red with powdered 
7 'rtJt«ftf*w«id. their ohjoot licing, confessedly, U> increase l»auty i the dead are 
similarly painteil liefore burial. As a goneral rule, ueither scarifioition nor 
tattooing is praiitised, though lUtceptiotial laues ore found, 

Tlie teeth (incisoin) are sometimes kaockefi out, or cut to a V-sliapetl point; 
this oporatioti, whieh is »upi»;od to impmro the appearence, must not Iw luirformcd 
in the villano. Init the patient must retire into tlie hush. HeadBchc and swallou 
mouth often fluperveue, Koinetimes lostiug for weeks. Women Uo down the breasts 
in order w. leugthcii them. Nerklete of Eurei«fin bends and moukcy-teetli. large 
aiiklote of brass, and a IsJU® auteber of brass and copper armiste, are womi tlie lout 
cawnot be removed without Imiiditig them- The onmujeiite of all elssses are the 
Eame. with the ejtcepliou that u mm who lins killed an enemy wears an irou 
bracelet. At dances women omnroent their hair with beads, and men faaten skins 
to the front of thdr ginllea. 

I’he chief garment hi a lomclotti of puUu-fibre supported by a straw 

girdle, and mode in mm piece; it is ofteudyod with J^fiiifa-wood, and the Vsuder is 
turned np and sewn with native-made iron needles mid poltu-fibro lliread. As 
with the Ba-Mhala, and alao tlie Ba-Lulm, the cloth passes below the buttocks at 
the back, leaving tliem Imre A covering for the head, consisting of a piece of 
cloth, is often worn by old men only. As a protection against mm. a goutekm ta 

worn covering the head and falling down the back- 

Some idea of the native ideal of beauty can bo formed from the fact that in the 
case of their great fetish the no«, cheek-bones and chin are greatly ejtaggemtcd. 


Food. 

AtaOTtwyaal. feicq.l.th.t ord<«»). fab. locM«. vroim,. a*, alea by 

th, Ibough fowl, iinil <sg6,»i> tonmonly lbs «aae amosj tnbss ot this 

ndAboirbsod, or «.5- (oxl iu s pol wbicb bfa b«m t» 

cook* fowl, are torbidJoo to woiiicll<Jor the ittulla suppoMd to lollow tbo bteakinB 
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of this tahu see under Uelioion, p, 61.) Even men must observe ceriaiTi reatriations 
with r^ard to the eaLiiig of fowls; if the bird is a ben it may be share^l by several 
blit a cock mast be eaten by one nuin alone or illness results; he may however give 
sonic to his sou if cot yul circtuncisetL Tliia fact is {KiTticiilarly uitercating Biiice 
it seenia to show that a male ijliild before ettettmebion is not supposed to ]>osBess 
an individuality apart from the father, although it is reganled as belonging to thw 
village of the mother (see Social Ltii; p. 45 )l Blood is enten tssiktsd, but milk 
is uot used ae food. Bread is made finiii manioc. Pulm^il ia found, but it is very 
tare; red and bkek popper arc used assptees. Salt iaconsideted astimulant; two 
kinds are fuutid, tho first, of native manufacture, is prepared from the aatiea of 
watei^pInntB. and ia called Jlokiiidii, tlie second ts imported, and is tarmeil iUiniifKo ; 
it is prefcTrcd in ciystalline form. They know nothing of imported salt beyond 
the fact that" it is made by the white maiL" Salt ivnter is also drunk, tieopliagy 
is unknown. ^Ul food ia cooked, except in times of famine, when monioe is eaten 
raw. The proeervation of meat is not undei^tood. Falm-wine la found, and is 
colled Afalmna, Bitssa, Semft, SswiSir, OiCconling to Uie species of palm from which 
ilia made. Tlie chief meals are taken in the morning and evening; but the natives 
often cat during the day; leaves are uBed m pbttem; Ibe host drinks liist and the 
guest after liim; otherwise no ceremonies are obseirveil and no implsmeuts iisiHi. 

{foaniJnfikji in never found, and is regoi'ded oa somet hing quite abhorrent. 

Tobat*^ is used, when green, as snuff, or, when dried, for atuoking; if them 
is no tobnoco, diy leaves are smoked Instead, I’be orrUuary pattern of pipe cousiata 
of a cby bowl with a bamboo stem; it is paaseJ from hand to Imml, and tho smoke 
is inhaled in great quantities; no heuqi-sjaokiTig is found among the Bn-Yakti. 

Hvniittif takes place in the dry season, when the lillogisi combine and the game 
b driven by setting fire to the gms; the apoil belongs to the akyor, but. ue u 
matter of fact, all partake of it. Tha huntlug'gFDuntbi arc private property, and 
the owner receives a leg of each head of game. Jfo supeistitioue ceremonies appear 
to he oijserve<I in connection witli hunting. As for t!ie game, antelopes are mre. 
and rate ate " himtod " at all times and by evoiyone. The chief wijapan is tho how; 
the arrows fiave points of tough wood Iiardeiied tit the fire (in war iroa points are 
used; ace Wak, p 49). These points are horW and fastened to a pnim-rib sliaft 
by lucaua of gum and lashings, the shofta are nocked and feathered; ihe feathers 
being faateued by gam and bmcUng. One pattern of arrow posMajes four points. 
(TInte V, Figs. 1 and 3). Fiaii are caught by means of baaTfut B (Fbte V. Fig, 4) 

and are eaten froaJi, bin. the Ba-Yrfka are vety poor listierman. STo poison is used 
ill lifihing. 

Firr ie obtoined by means of flint and steel, the latter importeil; the tinder U 
obtained from the palm-tree; thereseem to be no porticubr euperstitiona connected 
with fire. 

Aceicvltdbk. 

The cnltivaiion of the sod b oorrieil out by women, whose aob implement is 
the hoe. Manioc, maire, ground-nuts and tobmeo are the orops grown; sowing 
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takes place in Iho rainy aoason, and tlie Homo ground U oscd for aevciul yeara in 
siicceaaion. The prodnee belongs to the head of iho family; fodahaa are placctL in 
the plantations to guard them from the depredations of thieves. 

HABTriTIOSTS, 

The huts ure reetangular, couatnicted of straw, and are dinde^l into two 
eompattmenh); the dofjrway, which is about t T6 cm. high, roaohea down to ttia 
ground (and therefore dUTere widely from the peculiar doorway of the Ba*Mbata 
hutsV but there ia a pcniianent “ threshold *' of wooden blocks 50 cun high fixed 
across the entrance. Hie door is made of palni-leaf riba fastened togctlior by 
loPAiia of wooden pega, and slides between two wooden poets Eied to support ih 
In every hut there is a comer where the Uonse’fetish ia put, and there weapoiia 
and cloth are stored in order tliat they may bo protected from thieves. Tiic huta 
of a village are scattered and not arranged in any order, though they are usually, 
hut not alwayf^ W i t with the tmtiof running north-soulh; the door may face 
in eiUier direction. Tho villages themselvea ore small, often consisting of not 
more than two or three huta, they are nsiinlly built in groups ao close that it is 
difhcnlt for a trareller to tell where one ends and the next begins. The viUoga ia 
awopt each morning by the chief, but the general work of scavenging is performed 
by tho pigs anti dugs. Every married wotuau baa a oepatate hnt whore nho lives 
with her children, and the huabond moves from one te the other; nmnarried men 
live togeUiei', several in a huL Sometimes iii front of a hut is seen a uemicirole of 
sticks pluntcil in the ground and conneoted by strings from which other strings are 
hanging. This is an indication that a aon of the owner luis recently been 
cireumciaed and is living in the bush until his wound has healed. Hut-building is 
not acemnpauied by any eoremonies. Cattls live in a semi*wild state, and Imve no 
accommodation prepared for them. 


Cuarrs, 

Tho weaving of palm-cloth is performed by men ; string ia made of twisted 
Pkssu. ; skins are simply dried 

BcsikftJi are made of straw, a small pattem. rather like a iliminulive uaae- 
bottle with a oylindrical cover, being nsod to contain the email ehells, OliwUa aaiui 
vfhich ore employed as currancy <l?late T. Eig. 2)u 
PiAUr^ is made by women, and, since clay is rare, the material consiste mainly 
of old sherds powdered; it is neither pdated nor glazed. Wlion n man dies, all 
his pots ore broken and left on his grave. 

G^irdt are used as subatitutes for pots. 

HWm utensils are also used, some of the drinking vessels being particularly 
graceful (Plate IV, Fig. 2), Tho carving of wooden fetishes ia only practised by a 

veiy few who are eonBidet^d uta^pciiiDS* 

Memnm. according to their own account, they have learnt from the 

» Tonky ud Joyce, €!it^ 
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Ba-Mbala, who, in thoir turn, claim to have teceiveil the art from the Ba-Huana 
8tiU further north. Smelting, however, is ankitowt). Tti working fnm the double 
beltowe is used; cscli air-cluunbcr, with the tube which leads from it^ is made from 
a sepamte block of wood, and the e^mlsion of the air is elTectcd by manipulatiiig 
A skin membrane. The extremities of tlio tubes rest in a oommon day nozale, 
through which the blast is (lirooted into tlic ctiarcoal fire. The smiths do not 
appear to fonn a ptirticnliir casta, but the trade ts heroditaty. Laliour is uct 
reganled ss dt^railing, and ekill in handicraft is respected. No stone implements 
ora found, and the lln..YAka do not appear to have heard of them. 

Trade and PaoPEim'. 

The chief enmnoy ia the small shell, djmhu (O/tre/f/i nnw), which is the 
usual medium of exchange throughout this region of Africa. CoDipniative value* 
arc an follows: fl male slave =; 30,000 a female sl^ve ^ 20,000; a goat = 

2,000; u hoe blade = 300 j a fowl = 100-' The chief article of export is rubber, 
and the principal import cattle; the trading ia cau'ricd on by men, except in the 
case of eatables, which are sold by women. Markets for the axle of the latter are 
held every fourth flay, but are not important. In tlie case of debt, the wares of 
traders lielonging to the same tribe as the defaulter arc liable to be seized. 

The only individuola who are capable of poesessing property are tree adult 
molce: joint uwiiership is unknown. Planttitlou produce belongs to the head of 
the family; there Is no property in water, cither ns regaitla the individual or 
community. A debtor, however auiall tiio amooni he owoa, can be Emned oa a 
slave, and a man’s debts arc inherited by his heir, even if there is no property out. 
of which they con be dischaiged. 

Property, iucluding wives and slaves, cannot lie bequeathed by wilt, hut Is 
inherited, ill the first instance, by the eldest brctliflr, in default, by theeldeet sou 
of the eldest sister. If the deceased leaves no heir, hia wives and goofla pass into 
the possession of one of his slaves, who thus liecomes a free man. Women cannot 
inherit. 

Govern » ENT. 

Tlie Bn-Yaka ore ruled by one great chief colled Muri Kongov who ootiaidenj 
them oil hia slaves; on entering his preaenco oil prostrate thenuselvca nud bent 
their hnsosta His power la abaulutc, and he is not assisted in the work of 
govemuient by n council, though each village is odminiateiml by a petty chief, wlio 
ia succeeded by his heir. Tho taxes due to the aopreinc chief ore coUectod by the 
great nuin in peinon, who goes the round of Urn villages. Succession to the 
*' oTown ** follows iho same mios as inberitanco; women cannot eucceed, but minora 
can, though in the latter case the father, or even the mother, acts as guardian, 

I It h ibtiimBtJnE to oQioiFue t1i««a firiow with thow current among Uie Ba.Mhak 

Among the latter a male elaTt = 10^000 dfimbv, a rvmale elav# = 15,000_SO.OQO, a geat = ecOl 

a hoc-hMe = 300 , a fowl = lODL TorJay and Joyce, toe. cA, p tiiB, ' 
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SOCiAL OitGiJflBATtOJr. 

KinihijK—A child belongs to the village of btfl maternal undo; ao others 
save blood wlatiom are admitted as membors of the \-illage commiinitj; if a Jiinii 
or^oman begeto be received, or oveu *isk9 For food, he or she is immediately 
fioized and told aa a slave, and the proceeds divided amoDg?tt the membra of the 
vilUgo The inhabitiuitH of a village regard thcmtolves as akin; tbie and die 
precedUig facts, togethei with the statement that “ villages" be bo close togethci 
that it is difficult to difltinguiah one from another, alintst point to a system of 
ckiiahip wilbin the local group. liolatiouBhip on the female aide ia wnsidctcd 


olotor than that on the male aide. ^ 

is the result of purebato, puO Llid price, oeually 10,000 m 

paid to the faLtmr of tlio bride, who, however, must prasmt his chief with a goat. 
The woman followe her husband, wlio can olaim absolute iwwer over her. 
Polygjmy is the goucml rule, and tbe tmmlicr of wives posscetod by one individual 
ifl conditioned tolely by the iongth of his purse; monogmii)', still more celibacy, is 
merelv tlic residt cf slender WBourees, Polyandry ia unknown, but m eases wlmre 
nonhild results from the nnian a man will intiwiuce his bpolhet to his wife; this 
takes place in the greatest secrecy. All Llm wives have equal dghUt, and each lives 
in a sapamte hnt with her young children. All marriage, or even cohabitation, 
mmil be between mombom of the aimc class, tbit is to say. a free man may only 
irmrrv a free woman, aud a slavo man a slave woman. Marriafem between ohtldreu 
of the same mother is prehibited; lietwreu children of the same father by diffet^t 
motheru it oocura, but ia coiiEidereii unseemly; a man eaunot marry one of h\s 

father's wives. . - ,i 

lutercounso takes place immediately after the pupchase, ami virgiiuty ou the 

part of the woman ts couflidered essential, iii fact, if she ifl found not to Ik a 
vinnii she can be repudintwl. The consent uf the woman is reganted as ahtoluteJy 
ncoeaiary A man can divorce bis wife at will, and, unlasa she baa been gusUy of 
adultery, she may marry again, hut if aim does la^r ^^nd husband raiat pay 
oomiKusation to the firet. Tho latter practice afforda another point of difference 
with the Bo-MhalB, among whom diiwt^ ate not only prohibited from niflrrying 
again but are not even allowwl to luive intereoursa witli a nisu, ff the woman 
dies before giving birth to a girl, the marriage-price is repaid Widows retnni to 
their families. l>ut if they remarry the price must be pwd to the heir of the first 

hnabajid There is no lending of wives. 

aiifwi^At the birth of n child tlw mother must rouiain m Uie hut until 
Lire umbilical corf lias dried off; then the father kills a fowl and sprinklca some of 
the blood on the Imuto-gwl; the fowl hi afterwunls eaten. The chief of the 
woman's villsgo, if the child is a boy, presents tlio buabaud with urn fowls, if it is 
a girl witli twaijty fowls, and as soon as it can walk it is oeiit to bis village, to 
which it legally beloago, and from which the father cannot even porehofie it. The 
father may ticilher kill hk child nor scU it as a slave, and, sc a maltor of fact, men 
eeem to bo very fond of their chiltlroii. indeed, in most viUagp^ the care of the 
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ebUdr^D seema to be undertaken bj the tneit As long os child is ^in nrms 
(about ft }wX both it luid the father mast nbatfliti from waabing. 

/#n7kr(iOM,—Boja ftTe initiated by an old girls by an old raan; boUi 

these old people must be past the period of fertility. The boye are circumcised at 
puberty, the opomtor being an okl man, Tlie [jart ramoved is put on the great 
fetifib, and tlie name of the patient is changed; his old name mast not be usetl 
again) or it is supposed tiiat he would beeomfl steriie. After cirenmeision tlie 
boys nre considered unclean, and are Ecclndcd in the bush until tlicir wounds have 
healed During this time they wear grasa skirts, do no work and may not enter a 
vilknc. In front of the house of ench a row of stakes is driven into the ground 
and these are connected by atdngn from wliich hang stripa of |H£a*w, The reason 
given for circiunciaion, which is called famkishi, is tlmt the Imys may become 
" fttroug." 

Slanrg is universal, and tJie slaves form about 50 per cent, of the total 
population | they receive very little consideration, are rsjijttrdcd as so many cattle, 
and are often iU-treated. In this respect the Ba-Vaka form n striking contrast 
with their nortlicrn neighbours the JJa-Mbala, among whom the slaves Beera the 
most contented section of the {KtpuIatseiL* A stave can only luarry a slave; more 
than this, a free man would scorn to take a slave woman os concubine; tlm child 
of n alave ia equally a slave, and Imloiiga to the owner of the mother. SesidGS 
those born to ataveiy, debtors and priaonere of war are enslaverj; alavee (exoept In 
the case of the owiiei dying without Loir mentioned above) cannot poasesa preperty, 
and therefore liavc no chonee of redeeming thenvielves; the owner is reapoi^ible 
for the debts of his slaves. 


PStTCHOl/X'rV, 

ChDdren learn simply by imitating their eldere; when young, they are 
precocious, but, as is nsuolty the cose among negroes, after puberty their mental 
powers seem incapable of further improvement, Tlieir memory is feeble, and they 
ate not good at arithmetic.* 

The nutuerels ate as follows;— 


1. Mo. 

6. Syomon. 

11, Kumin 

2. Vih 

7, Nitseme. 

100. Kamo. 

3. Tat. 

S. Nan. 

1,000. Funds. 

4. la. 

9. Vofl. 

iO',000- Tsuku. 

6, Tan. 

10. Rum, 



Small sums are reckoned on the Bugera, largei’ amounts by means of small sticks, 
Eoch mail works for himBelf, labour Is not regardetl os in any way degrading, 
ond skill in handicraft is reapccterl. 

They are very gpod ireckem, and cases of idiocy or insanity do not appear to 
occur.* 

‘ Totday sad Jotm, toe, riJ,, p. 4U. 

* u ? Uiflt c»B tiMiatiilly add Up to Im, but suUraetton RtuiM btyntwl tbem,* 

• 1 nitv Ktii ttO UlktU Or irmdpi frF l.^ 
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The quefitjon of hmo may be mentEonffll here; the year has two Beseona. the 
(Ery, Kitkua, and the rainy, Vnlit, and is composed of lunar monUia, Oondo, each 
coiisistiag of weeks of font days; the last-numed bear the follnwitig tmaies; Bfijitka, 
Tfi, {market tlay). Tlic time of day ia pcokotied from the position of 

the sun. The span between the out'Stretched arms is the cltief unit of nieasiircment. 

AitVaKUMTS. 

Afttiic .—It is dtjEeult to write exlwtistively of their music, aince they do not 
-sing wlicn mairhing with a European ; hut they are fond of inusic and sing well in 
unison. Their voices we mainly eopmuo and tenor, but gootl baritonus and Iuihms 
are found; they use the chest voice, Siuging is usually unooeoiupaDie«l,bnt some* 
times the friction-drum (German mbtroiamef) {I’iate iV, Fig, 3) is played, Thm 
ootisista of a woodon eyliuder, one end of which ia tloaeil by means of a mombtunc 
of hide front which the tiair lias lieen removed. This membnine is fastened to the 
lutdy of die iiislruinent by means of amall wooilcn piqja. and through the centre is 
posseil ft stick, secured by two tm nave we wooden pimt, otie up cacfl aide of the 
mom bnuie, about 10 cm. a[!WL. A huaiUul of wet leaves ia taken in Uie iiuud.ftnd 
slit] up and down the stick, which is grasped lirinly insiilo the eylintlor, producing 
a note like that of a double-ltass. It is intercsiiug to dud this mther st^M^eiulised 
foiTU of matniment, which lias so limitwl a distribution in Africa, amoug a people 
jis primitive ns the Itn-Yako. Wooden itre uiasl for signalling, and also for 
accompanying tlie donees, which are aot, iiowever, perfonneti in the pn.’souco of 
strangers. Their uirs arc usually soleiuii. 

—I'he thi-Vak» ap|Htar to he particularly eddieted to this form of 
pastime,' for winch they use u busiest and a number of small (f wooden) discs, 
plano-convex iu shape. If the diseu are thrown so that nn uneven number foil 
ivith die flat side upwonls, the thrower wins. The untives gel very excited during 
the i^iuie, and scream lunl shout, but never seem to quarrel Some mdulgc iu 
little ** tricks,” by which they think they eon secure good luck for tliemselves, sucli 
os poasiug the arm rapidly under the falling discs when their adversaries tlirow ; 
many shout insults at the discu when tiioy los& 

Some chiefs forbid gambling in their viUnges; on indication of such a 
prohibition is aSbrdod by a sinsU patui-lcaf fostcnoil to u tree in the middle of the 
village. 

Mokauty a:«[> Justice. 

Wrongs against property (including wives) and life are punishable crimes; 
atlultory is a personal injury. Clieatiag, marriage with a sister by tbo some fatlier, 
ill-troutiuent of slaves, are visited mendy with public reprobation. In these 
Tuatters no distinction is made between tribesmen and alictuj. Theft committed in 
the house is supposed to he punished by the family god, wliile the plantations are 
under the cure of special fetishes. Hospitality, limited to shelter, is aceonleil to 

I ”Tliojr ftiv Ihv wont gunyorfl I ever met.* 
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evQty one. Lying is considered a wtong to the peraott to whom the lie is toKi, and 
cowardice meets with public disapproval, but nothing more. 

Sexual iutereouree is focUddsn to the unmarried; should it ooeur, the toon 
must pay a 8ne to the father of the girl, the latter is not punished, hut it must be 
rainembored tlmt great stress is hud upon the virginity of n bride. Mostiirhation, 
often practised in society, is common ainoug hoys, but paederasty, bestiality, and 
similar vices are unknown. 

Drunkenness, which seems to iwcur only among men, Is cousidered 
disgraceful, and a drunkard who makes himself objectionable nine the risk of o 
good tbrasliing. 

Justice is adiuinistcred by assemblies, called MUonga, in which all the 
neighbouring villages take part, and the decision of the c<w» liea with the 
spectators.* Punisbtncat consists in fines, in fact the only crime which does not 
admit of coui[iensation is treason ag&inst the higit chief, this is punishable with 
death; even treason against the petty chief can be compensated by payiuenL 
Homicide in self-Ktefence is no crime; in coses of murder, the fine is fKiid to the 
hair of itie deceased; b]oo(bre\%nge is also found, the r^ht of vengesitee lying with 
the heir (are pRoraarr, p 44); drunkenness is not admitted as an exensfc In coses of 
sceideutnl homicide, the fine is less tliau for munler. Mogidojis are exempt from 
justice and cannut be fined, but an ofionco ngainst a magician is heavily punished, 
and the fine is paid to the fetish (and, of course, approprinied by the nuigicionk 
lliere is no right of pardon, and chiefn are responsible for the payment of fines 
ineuned by their subjects. Every criiuo is a personal offence except nuinler, 
which ia legsnloil as an ofTenoe E^oinat the whide trilie, in apttc of the fact tlud like 
right of revenge attaches to au indivtdnaL 




Poison Orpbai. 

The poison onleal, which as an inaritution ia chnrautoristic of West Afriesu 
culture, is found also among the Ba-yuk»; though it is not so frequent ns among 


the Ba-JIlida. 'rUongh death otherwiso tliuu by violence is recognised as 
*■ natural - by the natives, certaii, cases, invariably where ^ ^hief is concerned are 
referre.1 to the malign infincuce of the evil spirit Sfoioki (EeugIos, p. 50) noUnK 
through the agency of somo okl niAu or vreman whom 

■ Campon Tardsy Bod Joyce, loe.eit^ jn 414 , 


js supposed to bavn 
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p<tas(?s8{!<!. 'riH? jiidividiml snprpccteJ is forthwitli inilywleil to tlie jioison 
TJie powin (witoiuistoKd, c^llle^i PhLh, oonniutj of the IwiTk of 
ffuhtiejiM:*, if it CRoiws vouiitiiig on tht* ^winrl of thi* luu^niwtl, l»i? ia ermflidorcd 
iniioijeiiL of the charge, hot if tlic doso jjrovcs fflUil, or if it has im offtKt, hut ({iiilt 
is reganlcd ftfl fstabliiihed. Tti the Laat wso ft grnve of a peculiar imlterii (sec 
p. 4S) is dug fur him] he then sits-down harti hy iind eats and drinks as much 
OB lie wislicH, after which he entuis the grave, usually of his own accordj oml is 
buried alive. 


Wau 

Every adult (m., circumcieed) toiJe is a warrior, and tho men of each village 
ftTi! led their patty diief; the women hide, When an ex^iedition is on fitut tho 
warriors are Ruiumoiied by the Ijeatlng of n goiig and tlie folluwiug (Brciiiony 
Lakett place: the wife uf the chief, libemlly adorned with rad poiut, statnls in tlie 
middle of the village with her logs wide apart; and each man iniist sliool lUi arrow 
between Uieni. If the arrow passes throngh, the oiucu is goofl, hut if it falls to the 
ground Iwtwoea her feet ths omun is Iwd, and the nnstiuce^ftil marksiiiait must 
remain at hoinei In this wuy a coward am ulwaj-a avoicl wililury sarvice. The 
fact that tl» Ba-Yakii liava won hy con({urat the tanitory which they now hold 
would seem to show that they are, on the whole, conrageoiis, but there are iminy 
cowanls among them, who sHuk away duiing a Jif»lit, The old men are said to he 
the bravest. 

Pruciically tho only weapons used arc tho how and arrow, though a few 
swords biivc been uhtaiued from other triljos; tho bow is made from a Hat piece of 
M&pfienge Mfood (a kind of mapleabout 150 cm. long, aud from 5 to 10 urn, broad, 
tapering to about 1 cm, at tlie ends j the ootd is of hamlmo. The arrows liave iron 
sockcttKl heads aud are iifjckcd and feathercti (for bunting, arrows with wooden 
{mints are used: see Foot>, p, 42), At short distances (up to 30 feet), they shoot 
Vfith great iiucurncy, but at longer ranges they are not very successful, Women do 
not use weapons SWahls are not found. A figlrt is usually prefucml by mutual 
objuigation, but ambushes and night attacks on villuges are eonanoa, and, indeed, 
form an cABOutiul part of native tactics ] consei|uciitIy in war>time sentries arc 
postol in the gnms around a village. 

Ibrieouera ore sold as slaves, and, if wounded, are hrelcd first j however, tho 
Ba-Yuka ilo uot amalgamate with the trities they contiuer, hut drive tham from 
the country. If a mim on tiie Ba-Ynka side is killed, the arrow which caustnl bis 
death must not bo broken \ it is cut out and stuck in the centre of tlie roof of Ins 
brother's hut. 

Alliances are fnjtiuently eontrouted Iwtweon chiefs, oud peace is made in the 
following manner; the cltiefs of the two tribes meet and cat a cake made of fiour 
in which have been put s<mie of their uail'paringu j a fowl is then kiikd, wrapped 
in leaves luid hurimL it is iielicveti that he wlio breaks the truce will die. 

Wars Jire frequent, and arisu princiiudly frodj uliarges of theft or adultery, 

Vci4. XXXVl. It 
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Pta, Iml tliuy <1«) n**t 3 «‘em t<i tiavc any Appr«;ial>lo ffflfect upon the iucroaw of thu 
poputulioo. 

Sick BESS, IAfatm and UtTRUL. 

Iti coses of fiicknfAS a charm, nanaWy winaktiit^ of a jpjot’ft bone, in obtaiiiwl 
from the mugiciati and bouud to tl» diseased part Cuppiug is ptacUfled Uy tiusaiis 
of a portion of a gourd from whirfi tlio air is exhausted by sitction through a smfdl 
hole, Olid the latter is closed with a plug of wax. The gourd is usually applied 
over Pi nftff inoiBioos uiado immediately in front of the oar. and is allowed to 
operate for half-an-honr at a time. They ate veir skilful in tomoTiiig arrowe from 
wounds.^ 

ElephantiBsLs appeals to lie unknown; they are acquainted, however, with 
ayphilis, though it does not exist among them; thqj' call it the *' disease of the 
Ita-Mbala." Tliey say tliat they feel the heart by means of the pulse. Strangely 
enougb tbe blind a» regarded as objects of pity, while the deaf are ndiculod. 

Xatuml death liy illness is aocepted os o fact, though lUiiess is sometime 
nttributed to witehcraa. (See Ptusox Ordbal, p. 48.) Bolntivea and friemls 
Burround the dying man, but only the nearest relations attend tbe funcrah The 
corpee is painted reil, and anauged iu a sitting posture with the knees under the 
obiu and the hands clasped totmd tbe shins; it is placed in tins position in the 
grave, and food (fowls, paliu-witio, etc.) is laid at its ude; Iho earth is then fiUetl 
in, ond a nmidl atraw shelter erected on tbe grave. Tbe clothes of the dead ana 
buried witli him. and all Ids pots are broken and the fnigmoiits thrown on the 
grave. No weapons must bo buried with the dead; if by any chance this should: 
occur, the ghost of the deccaseil visits tiie heir tlireo nights in succession, and, ou 
the fourth night, httlw Hm. Tlie aomo form of burial is adopted for both Eoxea 
and all ranks, with the exception of poreous Bupposod to bu posseasod by the 
ovU Bpirii ifotoln. (See Kelhuon. |k 51.) There is no exhumation of the coritoo. 
The deceased is bimeiited by bis wives oiiil eistera; if lie is a chief, by oil the 
women of the village- 

Tlic widows, whilst in mourning, ore painted red and ore not allowed by 
eustora to plait their hair. 

Kzuciion. 

The soul is called ikuAi; it loaves the body at death and visits the living in 
dreams. It inspires them with evil thoughts, and reproaches them if the grave is 
noglectod; it is e%'eu supposed to cause the death of the heir if a weapon lias 
by any chance been depoated in the grave aa stated in the preceding neetion. 
Tiio Bonl of n man who has been in hia llfettmo the fortunate posoesBor of 
many fottshos is transferred to the body of a large aniiual. A iiiDn who has 
tircn kiUed in battle is nuppoecd to send his aoul to avenge his deatli on tlie 

* "I anhnt. (Oilit to lucntion to thli oMHi«ction hii klioast iocndible pieuef suij^rj, lo 
wlikb, nevcrlhel«tM, a wBiilv vULaga bore wIloeiB; ii wu mhI tbat a iwtiua suui, who wna 
paiaM «ol tu me, liaj had an arteiy HT«nd hy an annw, autl that an oltl iiiati liul tied it with 
liw copjier wUr.* 
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l>prann r>f tlip mrtn viho killed liim j tlie latter, however, cflii escape lha vengeance 
of the dead hy wearing the red tail-fcatherfi of the jmiriit in his luiir, aiuI |)ainting 
his ferelHJiid rwl. Big animal.s have bohIb hut inanimate ohjeew have none. Sonia 
tly alxint in the air. 

Tlnf Ba-Yfika believe In the eacifllonoe of n mnligu spirit called, as aiming iho 
Ba-Mlialn, SfoloH-, and iu the night it is a common tiling to hoar natives ninning 
about and shouting insults to Mdttki, who hns luiulo them ill or canned tha death of 
a [oluUoTi. Tliis J/ofoK is anpposed often to possess some old man or woman, who 
is then regarded as the cauie of sickness or death and in compelled ti> submit to 
tho poison ordeal. (See POisav Oepzal, p.-4S,) Tlie death of & cJiief is always 
attributiKl to iUhioK 

The chief is the principal magician, hut any man who possesses many felisliea 
with the requisite HmI (a nuigiail compound of otiiy, etc., in whioh tlio fetish iwwcr 
is supposed to reside), can becomo one. Important fotidtee are kept tii a speaial 
hnt, but may be seen on payment of a fee to the magician. An interesting fetish 
ooUected is the wooden figure of a badger (rlfllo IV, Fig. 1). which llic mngician 
uses in the following way; ho takes the fetish inUi the bush and puta certain kisxi 
into boles in its cars, sits down w ith his chin on his knees and awaits dcvclwpiueuts. 
The animal comes to life, runs to tho village and steals anything which Hia master 
desires, djimhit, fowls, etc., and returns to him with the bfjoty. The victims litw 
the thief, but can neither Hee nor catch it, nor can they procute tlie restitution of 
their goods or have tho magician fined for the depredations of his familiar. 

Human sacrifice is not found, but animals ore slaughtered beforu the fetish, 
and the bttor sprinkled with their bW i the animal is afterwards eaten. 

The breaking of a food-tabu is believed in Bome caees to be visited by 
supernatural pimiahnumt. For instance, if a woman eats on she is aupposotl 
to beconte mad, tear off her clothea and run away into tho bush. When fouiul aliu 
is caught Slid fastened to tlie tnJta, a log with a fork at one end in which the neck of 
(i prieoner is secured, and brought to the magiciau. He knocks three tiniea on tha 
taia, and tlio woman faints: he then pours water on her fujce, and tlie spell is 
broken. If a man cate dog he ia supposed to foil 111; and if more Llian one man 
partakes of a cook the result is simibr. 

RwaODocnair. 

Femalea ere permittod to have intereourse at a very early age, even before 
menstruation; malee after cirenmoUitHi. During pi^anoy the hnsbiind must 
abstain from Ida wife, and also daring the period for which the child is suckled 
(about a year). Acoouchements, which appear to be easy, take place in a silting 
position; all the jTiamcd wonien of the villngc assist, Cliildreii are suckled by the 
mother alone, and are very well treated ; even cripples, ete,, are prcBerved and well 
cared for. On the uvemge a woman beats three chihJren ; fmoilies of more tliiiu 
four are rare. Tlie kola nut is ooiisiilered an aphrodisiac ; im means ore taken to 
prevent conception, and abortion is unknown, 

E 2 
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MrsL'EUiANKOua 

Aa n tribe tliey arts not particularly cloanly; «o 8«»P or equivalMit arliolc ia 
in tliough taolh-hmslwfi u« utilised W-Jo adulta cat* awini. in dogdoshiot.; 
but there are no navigubto rivore in this part of the country. In iiooorel IW uee 
no Eorui of salutation. 


FOLElOEK. 

In ooMlnsion may he appended a Ba^Yakaaegand. Tho story is relaUnl by a 
Hiugle individual, the audience joining in the ehornfl. In explanation it Bhonld In* 
said that tho word kcmjfo means *' hiuit.“ » merely an exclamation, and the 
s]>okeD leittek brixlck Wffiivmn ia supposed to imitate the sound made by railing 

wood. L , 

One day, a long lime ago. a monkey, in hia mmhlea raiiong the bnuiciies of 

the trees, wandered farther from lua lioina than was his enstom. At last he am vml 
at a place Ui tho forest where he liad never been Iwfore; mid wiiat lUd he see 

thereT 


CAorws. 

Athgretio, 




Kongo koRgo kongo kongo kongo 


a - y« ' 70 
O 


Kongo koRgo kongo 




koiigo koiigo 


yo - ye 




MsunA matRA 


IbuwnU. 


jLTiiJi, mjittin, 


bewula. 


{Hpakm in « h« wiiw itfry /wf)— 

Bekekk IwkoSek latgnmiui, hokclek iwkclek bugutnuu, fichelek tiekialek Iniguiuun. 


Home he ran and said to the other monkeys: *' Oh my tirothers, t have seen 
somothiug horrible I I was in a part of tho forest where I anw tree fulling after 
tree, and although I lookoil about in every direction I could not diseovor what 
uiadu them fall like Umt.” ''Sumll trees?" asked tits other uoukeys. " ^o," 
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nplied the firat, " liift ones, tbe biggeat in the foroat." Tlio nionkejs were gretitly 
Burprised. "‘Are you sure that you saw no one felling them ?” “ Certainly, there 
was no one there and the trees were falling, falling. Falling,'' 

(CftiJrua) 

Tlie monkeys, nnablo to imdoistanil how this was poaaible, went to see tlio 
jackal, who had the repaiation of being very sly. " 111 go mid boo," said the jack id. 
So he went, and there hu too saw the tree* falling, ffillmg, failing, but cotiUl discover 
no cause wiiy they should fall like that. So back lie went to tlie nioukeyB and 
said, “ t eonlU see nobody who njade them do so, but 1 saw the trees falling, 
falling, falling/' 

(CVioTMa.) 

Tlion aaid the Jackal, " Let us go to the Icopatd, he might bo able to 
discover the exphinntion." So they went and told their story to that cunning 
aiiiiuaL " I'll go and aou," said tbo leopard. So bo wont, and there ho too saw tlio 
treea falling, falling, falling, hut could difleover tin cause why they should fall like 
tliflt. So back he went to the nionkeyB and the Jackal and said, “ 1 could reo 
nolxuly who niailo tliam do so, but 1 aaw iLo trees falling, falling, ftdliiig." 

(Chttniit.) 

Tlien aaid tho leopani, " Lot us go 10 tlio lion; that mighty animal is sure to 
be able to advise us.'* Bo they all went aJid told their story to tbo mighty lion. 
“ nl go and aee," said tho Uon, So off hu went, and saw the trees falling, foiling, 
falling, but could not discover what made tboni fall like thaL So back he wont to 
the other atumals, and said, “ I could see uoluidj' who made them do ao, but I sow 
the trees fulUug, falling, fallin g." 

(Oiiontir.) 

Then said the Uon, "Lot ns go to tho wise elephant; he is tho wistsst of all 
the atumalB. imd he wiU certainly he able to discover what mokes the trees fall." 
So they wont U' the elephant and related their story. “ ITl go and sec," aaid tlio 
elephant. But he was no more suooossful than tho others, and when he rotimiod 
ho said, " 1 have looked to the right, to the left, bchiud me, licfore me, but could 
see no one who might be the cause why all the trees were falling, fallLug, falling,'* 
(Chenu.) 

All the animals were very unhappy, “ Wliat shall we do," said they, "if all 
the forest is destroyed 7" Then op spoke tlie cat who had Just arrived, " Lot me go 
and see what is happening, pertiapa 1 shall be able to discover what is the miitter." 
All the animals luugiienl at the cat " What 1" said they i " the ely jackfiJ, tho 
ciinning leojiard, the mighty lion, the wise clepliant all luive failed; do you think 
that you. a cat, will be snccessfnL t " " Only let me go," said the cat, "at lenst no 
harm can come of it,’' So off be went, ami luum retinned with a mt in Ids mouth. 
So the eat was the saviour el the forest, fur the trees did not fall any mure. 
(6’low*,) 
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LaITCTJAGB. 

A pMiiliaritjr ot the Ba-Yaka appeara is Ihe intouatian of their speech; they 
apeak rather dewly and 5u a peooliar sing-eoBg which renders their aationaiitiy 
eirtily recogniasable even though they may be speaking another tongue 

Tlie langsege appraws to possess a fairly well-defined gtammar, and bears a 
certain resenihlaiice to the Kongo tongue. 

Below is given a short voDabulsry. 



VuCABtn.ARY. 




l*cfaei>tat App*iialionM* 



Ancestor 

Katie, 

Mother 


... Mama, 

Brother 

Mahfani. i 

„ -in-law 

... Bfth. 

Chief. 

... ATpJkm. 

Rebel 

1- 1 

... Ysmaim, 

ChiUl... 

... Moane, 

Sister 

n di •r 

... Fat^ 

(joiiain 

... KieonL 

Slave 


Mi^ika. 

Father 

TfUa, 

Thief... 


... Afwf/L 

„ -iu4uwr 

... BiJeo. 

Uncle (ttnUenuil) 

... GMioah. 

Infnut 

JfboKa JTufwhf. 

^ (paternal) 

*** If 

Magician 

... /AyL 

Vitglu 

Am 

... JVw*. 

Maill m^m 

... Mtdiu j 

Woman 


... Makeaia, 

^icn **• 

... BtAxt. 





m Boiiy, 



Anufi.. 

... AfeeAtiyi 

Hair (of head) 

... OoivaL 


... KUcurL 

Hand 

AAA 

... Mihiri. 

Buttock 

... AfftldJto. 

Hand (hollow of tl») iteardin KuL 


rifa/mda. 

Head.., 

4-1 4 


Calf i-ii# i>»» 

\Mai. 

Heart 

4 4 A 

Smdu, 

Chest 

..i TuH, 

Hunger 

4 fa ■ 

* 1 * AT* «. 

CimiiucieioiL 

... ATtuAisAt. 

Jaw ... 

4 ii 4 

ZowangtL 

Clitoris 1 

... Pmi. 

Leg ... 

1 ■ p 

... Mafu. 

Far 

... MatiOi. 

liver 

#* 


Fye vvT 

... iWsa. 

1 Mouth 


jr^TfiUr 

Eyebrow 

CAiiwAo/o. 

Havel 

14 1 

wmm 

Eyclashea 

... KtmffL 

Hose... 

4 44 

... 

Fscow 

... Tufi. 

Benia... 

4 ■■ 4 


Fingcn 

... d/ifmiAo. 

Pahw... 

■ « 1 

MikoAi, 

It oot **4 p - * 

... .Vir/iJiihi. 

' lUW ... 

MAA 

Matnji, 

Forehead 

... ItUHSU, 

Shuulilur 

m IP 

... 

O'lectpd# i-vi 

... Bumbi. 

Skin ... 

4 44 

... 

Hwr (im Uidy) 

... Mta. 

Syphtlui 


... /imtudu. 
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Teetidd . 

Thigh ... ... 

Tluisl . 


ToDguo »" LHiitvi, 

Tooth ■'* ... 

Vagum . M«rinl^L 


Wmftyw, UUm^ mid the M<nae. 


Arrow . .i/uttiijftt. 

„ (with iron |Koml) i\fwn. 

„ ( „ woodoRpt.) Matetue, 
r> t 4 poinbi).,. Ttali. 

Bag ... ... ... hfeg(*i. 

Baakot (rocboigulitr) Mmhtfla. 

(round) ... JKwiiwtrfi, 


Baakot^over 

Banyti. 

Bead... 

... ATuof^ 

Beam 

... Jfpbanffu. 

Belt ... 

... 

BotUu ... 

... BllMf/U, 

Bow ... 

... ASpfg. 

„ -string,.. 

... Lukand, 

Csgo... 

... AT^rititSM. 

Cloth (European) 

... JfeurttAi, 

„ (nntive) 

... BwAi. 

Door... 

... Kietmde, 


Fork (for securing TaJia. 
prisoners). 

Gong... ... *.* 


Gtuiiory 

... TantfL 

Hf^-claUi -A- 

... rgn'. 

{lots a ■ ■ a a i 

... Teffnffit, 

Hqu»@ 

... ATw.- 

Kttifo 

... BeL 

MortJir 

... 3fi$ehi. 

IfeecUe 

... 

Hpo (w. bamhoo ateto) FitnuL 

^ (w. olsy howl) 

... 

» (w. gourd stem) Mimkit. 

Pob **• 

... 


... Muditit, 

SioVD 

... Jifoeiaa/ii, 

Suaro (for birds) 

... .tf'fonis. 

Btnng 

... Sii^, 

„ (nndve) 

... TeU. 

Tbatoh 

... Afoanffo. 

Thread 


Vilbge 


Wood (t building) 

... .V«A*hw/. 


„ (amali piocos)... 


The Aiiirnd iVoM, 


Auitusl 

* ■ ■ 

... Jkae. 

Ant ... 

*em 

... Gteenya. 

Antdopo 


... 

Bat ... 


... t/oasK, 

B'lrd ... 


... 

BUdebird 


... Jranyt. 

Bufhilo 


... BnM. 

Cbauicteou 


... Zttnjfttfenta. 

Dog ... 

' * 

... Mhoa, 

Esglo 


... Bubetmia, 

%g ... 


... Jfid'i' 

iSleptuint 

■1« 1- 

... iVsae. 

Foleou 

i ■,» 

... 

Feather 


Tmla. 

Fish ... 

- ea 

,.. itiei na siittNia. 


Fowl 

... me. 

ftog 

... Xiattf, 

GOft't mm* *** 

... Kitmba. 


f 

Gms^hopper.*. 

1 Afapoyo. 

Guinw fowl ... 

... ICanffo. 

HippopotaiDiU,^ 

... Chifii. 


... KUHmffUK. 

Kite *P. 

... Fimbt. 

l43i}p{Urd 

... Tomi. 

Lqu^w 

TcAifit. 

*1-1 

... J/aifme. 

Monk<*y 

... JRvut, 

LWrii^ 

... JtufiiM Ih/nffL 

Partridge 

... ChottH. 
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*** 

+.-I 

&tiin 1 

Rut ... 

... 

Piii. 

PigCDJl 


Fc»i4i. 1 

Snake 

... 

Ny<3k^i, 

^ (green) 


tfuiirfuitF 1 

Tail 


MukUom 



Vt*feiabk fFwld. 



Altsiiieo 


liifii 

PAlm-nut 



iUuinm 



„ -tree 


(Tttji. 


-m-rn 


^ -wine ... 

... 

Mhkawi (a1»4} 

Forest 


* ' 



Pit$i»2f Semk 

Gourd 

.. 

. J/ttmfe/fJ. 



and Sampa), 

Ground-nut ... 

.. 

. Giibcu 

Pepper 


Wu. 

MtUKU 

. F 

. i/OSUL 

Pineapple 

.P. 

Jtftttp 

Manioc 


. }tUi>tnbL 

PJautoin 

P.P 


Maple 

.. 

. ilfcpehn/fe. 

Toliaceo 



MuBhroouj ... 

- 

. Bok&m 

’Wood ... 

p.p 

MUL 



ike nnd 



Air 

mm 

^ ytif\fim 1 

Itaiu 



Clay 


. Ptmba* j 

Aamtmw 

Arnm 

Jfirrtyo/. 

Day . „ 

.. 


Etmi] 

■• rf-» 

JlifT. 

„ after to-mormw.» 

SaU (imiivt!) 

i> 9 


„ be tom yesterday 

liiizuktl. 

Salt (imported) 

9-*9- 




^ BifjtiitL, 

Sand... 

1 

TWh. 



Tth 


\ 

MaWm 

Dap of Lba week 


Qnm, 

Season (dry).,. 

.ttip 

KWiutt. 



PuntjH (market 

„ (fainy) 

mmm 

Fwlfi. 



. day). 

Soon... ... 

* 

ICibuflffL 

Earth 

JfavL 

Star ... ... 

- 99 

Jilmim. 

Eveuing 

MoMa, 

Stono 

99 9 

J/diii/iiiy, 

Fife 

,,, &to. 

Stroaiu 

*9w 

J/oA-isri, 

Iron ... ... 

Ihn^ 

Sail. 

f-fcf 

TitngQ. 

Lightning ... 

Dsaju 

T<wiay 

M 

A!i>finu. 

March 

, 

„ Toixu 

To-morrow ... 

¥99 

BasL 

Month 

<lo»do. 

Water ,.. 

9 99 

Mambn, 

Moon 

Omdo, 

Week 

rwm 

PuilipL 

Mountain 

Jirptu/a. 

Wind 

** + 


Night ... 


,.. FipOm 

Yettaiday ... 

fa ■ 


Plain 


Seiyrtt. 






I'frfw. 



Be ... *.. 


... Kfi^m 

Heat dowu 

4 . 1 


fkviT (a ubild) 



Bind... 

^■# 

Kokam^ 

Beat*.. ... 


... Xnihuta, 

Boil ... 

m99 
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Bmig 
Cult ... 

C&pturv 

CwrjT 

Castrate »■** 

ChDoi^ 

Cuino 
CruHlt 
Cry ,,, 

Cut ■-- 

IticacuBa 

Djapute 

Dmiiu 

X)mw (bow; 

Uriuk 

Eut ... 

Ejitor 

flee . . 

fly ttway 
Fojgflt 
Give 
Oa 

Unve... 
HunL«« 
Impi‘egiiiite ... 

ICjII 4 1-f^ *** 

Know 

Laugh #.. 

Lie 

lie down « ■-«- 


Atjovti 

AH . 

Beaultful ... 

BbIow ... 

Bet-woen th« twu 
ftij; ... 

UitlvT «.» 

Bluok ... 

CualtHloii 
Cold ... 


... ^uiTtyii, 
Ifiainhuta. 
KvitAfii. 

... Kotokmtb. 

... fCtaola, 

... 

... Jr«A‘KSa. 

... Kivakalii, 

... Kvhiikuia, 

... Coxa Afilonifit- 
... Kanvaita^ 
jTuA'rtAa. 

... I^uta, 

..i Kxny. 

... A'Wi^a. 

... ICokota^ 

Uiin. 

Kn/urmuht. 
... A'wyMiiti/ti. 

... Kujuka, 

... Kipenda. 
Ttao. 

... JCakoHjf. 

... 

... Kumeti-. 

... AWbiuAi. 

AuAtett. 

... ATwiiAii'a. 

Ihkattvu^ 

... Xunyimbit. 


... FWn. 
iSwo. 

... Kitoki, 

... ATitmniAifi, 

... Kititla Gtifut. 

Womhita, 

... KUatMifa. 

TVmj. 

JfVMt. 


Listen 
Lovtt... 
Mail, be 
Mock,.. 
Vfty ... 
Pick up 
Pursue 
tluiiuilii 
ilelura 
Hide ... 
Kim ... 
Say ... 

I See ... 
Send ... 

VT M. * * 

Sit down 

Sleep... 

Smell 

Speak 

Strike 

Swim 

Take... 

Throw 

Urinate 

Vomit 

Wait... 

WiOk... 

Wish... 

Work 

Wound 


Dirty... 

Far ... 

Fat ... 

Fterue 

Good... 

He ... 
Here ... 
Huw miiub 
I 


Primoitn^, Av^iediroi ami 


... Xtffftfia. 

... Xuxolii. 

... Zac. 

... ViaJeo. 

... iVntim ifiAo, 
... Xutonyona, 
... Ktdnixa, 

ifififitJrtHJtrftt. 
... Jfiiiii/tiAa. 
... ATHiiaut. 

... StPanffolaUa- 
Xiiynkaift. 
... A'ttona. 

... Xtivitwn, 

... JCuttuvta. 

... XtaikulxL 
... Ktinj/imba. 
... Xutila, 

... Xwakttin. 

... Xttbeta. 

... Xokasa. 

... Jifoia, 

... KiMita, 

... KtUalivta. 
... iToiiiAaL. 

... iTiuir'inAn. 

Xwenda. 

... Xtuiiiviia. 
... TtMiimi, 

... Kitki. 


... Xofithi. 
... 

... 

... Xabit. 
... Pim. 

... rmuii. 
... ffaa. 
... Alps. 
... Jdeiu. 
f\uM. 
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Tmmediatety... 

... KiWi^rw 

little 

*p« Kiiihinda. 

lA>Ug.., 

... JCtnhi. 

Mole... 

^4* XhJtfi/fli, 

Mucib 


No . 

... Lo. 

Old .. 

p,, ifw/rt. 

Quickly .... 

... Tftnti. 

Red ... 

JSTii&riAttifi, 

Satisfied .... 


Slowly 

... Lokoy Lokejf. 

Small 

TchBohi. 

Storile (fentala) 

Alish fm/ti. 


SterOe (male) 

.„ Mohixf. 

StTUUg 

■ -» 

... FxJtn. 

There 

ph« 

... Kmuu 

They — 


... Bao. 

Thou... 


... Od. 

Tired... 

*4- 

... KideBto. 

Wo ... 


... Bdu. 

Wiicre 


... Ri. 

White 

**W 

... Pemirr. 

Wicked 


... Koht. 

Y<38 ,,. 


... £y. 

You ... 

wmm 

... 

Young 

* 4 * 

... Motdn. 




{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


Oiiu ... 

Two 

Fotir,,, 

Five , , 

Six ... 

Sev^ 

B^wjtohtncint 

Braas rod(ctirtemsy) ^ 

Darter 

Eva epirit *„ 

Feaj-.. 

Fetiah . 

t, great 
» ainaU ... 

KlteSli (liiuiwi) 

Sunt. 

Magicma ... 


Mo. 

Ft/. 

TaL 

MakUii. 

/^^. 

JFirfa* 

Tm. 

Miimw* 

Siamm. 

Miisiimhitnu, 

NiUant. 

SamhoadL 


EigKt 

Nine... 

Teu 

Eiev^u 

Twenty ** 

Tiiirty 

Hundred «.p 
Ttoueand 
Ten thgiLSand 
How much *. 


K&siju 

Mmtmgo, 

MotekL 

Bom. 

Kiku7*ff&. 

MvmnL 

KoMffO, 

Df^ 


IUi$cdlaneo^ 

Pdavei- 
Plait, 


■ ** WWW *'*‘■*1 [*■. 

Plunder lha shjuT' 

to ivhiisb eodt vil-? 
lage luvi A riighti)^ 

Proeenti 
SalutAlioa ... 

Skirmish 
Sleep... 

Sung., 

SouJ ... 

... ... 
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NorK$‘*JS tup irrusitcriAi'iiv or i«k ua-ttaka. 
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SujTLElTKtTAItV NOTB TO HOTXi OH TIM EtIR^CW HAIGHT OV Tlt« iiA-MlIAliA,'’ 
Joarn, A&ihrop. /flat-, ixxv, |». 39ft. 

SEiioe lire publication of Uio above paper a fe«r moia detiuls linve oomo to light 
coucerfiitig tbo pwulLar A/nn caste who may not oat human Hosh foul id among tliia 
poaplo. It appoom that they a« in some way connooted with hunting; for instance, 
when a man has kiUod game ho most oflfer pari of it aa a pmaont to tho .Van*. 
Should he omit to do so it is believed that be wili in future bo unsuccesafnl in 
hunting. It will be remembered that in the Ba-Mbata paper it was hinted that 
this J/«rt sect might poaaibly be oonDcotetl with the ravnlution ugainet CftnEilialijrai 
which took place in Angola three conturies ago. The conneotion of the Jfttri with 
hunting ifl at least a fttraiigc coinoidenoei The baud of oonspiiatora against tlie 
camiihiiliBti« doHJinsitioii of Ihe Jaga veiled Uieir revulutionaiy dcsigiis under the 
liretenca Uiat they were a wdety of hufl'alo-huntore (Enipacocoiroe, I’aknsaero; 
Mpiika«az=a buffaloV and subjoet to a iiiogioal talm aa teganla human Bosh. 

Ifo Buch claaa could inaintain its oigauieation for long in tho country at 
present inhabited by the Ba*Ml»la, where all game is extremely rare, but would 
tend rapidly to decay until it became a mere sorvivaL 

Another piece of additional information concoreing the .Win »the following 
If a ifwrr has no iiietere, or his siBtere no aons, ho buys and adopts a slave to whom 
wlteu be dies he leaves his insigDiB. The akve in consequenca bocomus a free man 
And 4 MvkfL 

I ^4*0 Mngy aj-, li&i&m M* tmutt l>y HuiiWvjj ji 307. 
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MATKKIALS FOR A STOOY OK TATlT IN BORNEO. 

IIY CHAiiiss TT09K, Sc.TK, jwn TL Rdeli-obi), M.A., KJJ>, 

{Wmi Pt^TB VI-XIII.] 

Tint great diversity of tribes in Borneo involves, in a 8ta% of their tatu and 
tatuiiig methods, & good deal of reeeamh and much tisvel if first hand information 
on the subject b to be obtained. Between os we have covered considerable 
area in Borneo and have elosely urQss-tjuestionerl msmliera of nearlj every 
tribe inhabiting Sarawak on their tain, but we cannot cleitu to have exlianstcd the 
subject by any luettue; there are many tribes in the interior of Dutch Borueo and 
in British North Itoraeo whom we have not visiterl and concerning whom our 
knowledge is of the scantiest. Onr object in preparing this paper hoa been to 
place on record all our own observations, the result of some yeare’ work^ and to 
suumiarUci briefly all that has been wrilteii on the same subjoct by other authors. 
We must leave it to futnre workers to fill in the hkuka still left in cur knowleflgo 
and to prodtioe a complete uionograph of Botuean tatn, only pointing out that If 
a» work is to be done “ ’twete well it were done quickly.'’ 

As we shall Iisvo occasion to show later oji, there are tribes ucw eifeting who 
Lave olremly given up the practice of tatn, there are others who are renouncing their 
old desire ia favour of thow formerly peculiar to the Kayaue only; whilst tiually. 
though the native tribes of Borneo run small risk of extermination at the hands of 
the European rulora of the wkiid, there is no doubt but that the domiunat and 
oggr^ivo Sea DayoJe ia a ruthless doatreyer of tribw, which, owing to an inherent 
and fatal weakness are already tottering to the verge of extinction. Il is at least 
tinfort^ato under the »gis of European proUsetiou such weakly tribes soon 
^ a originality in their art and are fain to copy the art and culture of tribes 
t t ey caunot fail to regard a& more succeeaful in the atruggle for life than 
etutelvcs. At the end of the paper we give a hibliogiaphy of Bomoau Uttu iud 
would draw special attention te the works of Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhnis, duce wc 
have found his ^unte of mtu most oocurete and l«IpM. u u, however, a pity 
diat Duteh aathora still persist in uiisuaing the teroi Dayak; Dr. NUuwenL^ 
« far too^mpetentan etlmologist to think of coufiising such diflerent tribes as 
the .Sea Ihiyake (or Dam of Dr. Hialdon) with Kenyidis or Kuyans, yet even he 
writes of the - Bantu Dayalie,” the “Dlu .Ijar Dayaka"of the wl.lii Rlv . 
and occasiotiolly of “ Kayaii DayrUis." ^ Bi'cv, 

«ita Ont PM,. w. ,«a 


c. Hose and R. St)uf}f of Tata in Bonita. 




^ of InclDnmaiis; at thfly fum a tmiul«r of trills ami ;vi, aiipj^ 

hat, ilicy sbwlv filtcwti luta B.^r®oo in tti« W5i»r,ta from vanous soum'^ ^ 
Mjiy from tlu.<.«.tinont -f A^ia. \Vh.n tho cumUry bj tl.o 

ab..lauuut. there followcl au iiumig«itku of K.nyahs, who to a ^ 

ixtonl with than liidoneaiim prcilm-seota. so ilint at the preacnt tlaj i la a 11 ^ 

t dieinBatestdifticiiUy todeteTTninev^tethw certain are Kabraiajitan or 

to motalte OM <!■. Konjtolto «ri*od Ml « one. but ™i1«t it » hk«l>- Ibut 
HieibuumiB^tioa w» =p««a »«u » «»Ma«»bfc !«»>«<> »' 

M-^ma period-say ono Imndred years-after tfie Inat of the Kenjah 
ixnmimlna, there followed ap the «i»«o rivers the Kajau raci.. who are 
ohuraclerlwl by a low brechycephaly. By this time the Kalamantaii tnhe^ w iic i 
b!;i^!iihn?mared with the Kenyahs. had been drl.cn towr^ds Urn wn^^re 
of the Win ri^■orft »nd thp new pressure from wUlioiiL forood ®'I 

iulaiid rim keiivah farol better at the haiula of iho now arnvaia and mt ^ 
Carriage dembtW frecineatly occurred, with Uia re^idt that imny Kenyah trdi.a 
ft 1(VV AH* KiiiMjrfieially at any rate, extremely like the Kay ana. TUesti kenjuliB 
- tit J*.tltor uudur . tlitod bu.di.g-KuujM|-K«,« 

Dutch Borneo and down the Rejang and Baram Rivera of Sarawak. Last of nl 

cametheSeaI>avafc,a hmebyrephalic 3tWaj«n; advancing up tire kapuas frem 

the sonth-vrest h; drov^ all before him and overdo wed into 
adjacent rivere of ^Sarawak, where to tliia ilay he remains m p^t 
nuite recent rears the Sea Dajake have inij?rateil abo from the Bateng Lnpiir 
Uto NC^d .■» B.™. Bi".. dnMu« luuik tbu KunyMik und K.>,.to - hud 
fv«l Jmmt into those districts from the jnterior. At the present day the 
^Uowing featores in the clbtribulioii of the tiilies ore salietit i-lii Britwh Kortli 
uTmeo !nd in tlie extreme west of Snwwak the tribes are without exception 
tr I niAii • in these iwo ports of the island there are no great mere, and this 

lgrw»lfcu.u»«*m.*«l»ve.iroufcJ-h«l»' » mltoMmU. «< 

areas for the great waves of immigration intial have flowed up the grea 
rivem of Itonreop imt up the smaU once. Thu other Kabmanton trilx^ are 
scattered tlixoughmit the rest of Borneo, but for the most part are siiimUHl in 
ihc interior highlands watered by the upper tributaries of tire large rivers; the 
Kalaimmtaas tmarer the coast and on the coast, such as the Mibnoa. are, to a 
geological term, outliers tJmt still stand up chvir from the surrounding streta of 
a Jatef (HSU. S«ah aru the Sru, the only Kalamanuiis m the &u Dayak head' 
ipiartem, tJie Tatijong of tJre lltgatig river, the Narom and Miri from near Rie 
uiuutli of the Ruram river, nml many otlrers which could be cited,' 

■ No tliiulA ofitiu) of Uie« triboi Imhh) Iswb dtrivirn over ihe watePfilaMl "f Roriwo ami down 
tim Sauawttle rivem t<y tlio Kcoyah-Karan admaw. 




^>2 C- HoiSB Axri^ E, SjieIhFOMIp.— Mai^trh for « ifflvrfy a/ Tf*hi in ihmm, 

BctwiWa the interior hi|;hlAndR ix^ciiiiic^l hj the KBlamfintoTifi and ihe seaj lie 
the Kenyah and the Kay an Irilbefl, the former asi a nil a iiearer the head wateia 
than the kUer, but these Itiliea in turn havt^ been pii8he<1 iii^eoutitTy in the Bamm 
and llejong tlivurs imsl to a eertain extent in the Kapiiaa riv#r by the Sea Dayat. 
it ia not 80 long ago tliAt tbera were nn 1:!^ Dayaki^ iu the HajaiJg and Bnmiiip but 
now in the fonncr river there nro none but Sea Uayaka hit 160 luiiea awl more 
rmm the river mouthy whilat in the latter the Sea ]3ayak La ancroaching ntoFO and 
more upon the Kayan-Kenjah domains. 

The followiug table expreasca our idean of claaBifica tion more succinctly 


I. 

T^picallj dolkhocepbal]^ 
TndDattlaini. 

N.K Bom^ IV, B4rEien> mttirinr 
bi^hlAods, outliers.^ 

IT, Ernyah-KjiJEuiuiiiUt) 

BoUchcK^phftlb attd low 
brAcUymphjilkr 

lolvrw hlgUlandU nf Of-iiLnl 

JkimMk ^ 

Mid i^gtcnp liet^een iwait otwl 
highUnck secclDdHiily driven 
hack in He|iiig And RirAm 
rivar* t4»wanli higliliindm 

1 [L Kf'tijiiKs and Kny^m 

l^W l>rcu.‘liy£re|iljlili^r .. 

IV. Sen Daynh* .„ 

Krt'chycifphnlic Pm^to-M^luvs 

Lupt^, ^auloM 0tc,^ 

Bar&uip Knpuiu (lowvr reuzhe?! 
and muT Sarewak fraiitler). 

V. Md%ji ... 

Hnuhycepluilic 

C^cuiiU and towiii^ 


Otlicr flyatema of clarification have been published by Dr. A. C. Haildou" 
and by Dr. J, H. F* Kohlbrligge and Dr. A, Ifmuwcijhiiiiu" Dr. Xieuwenhtik hos 
also communicated to us by letter hia later views on the aubjecL 1% h of 
mtereat to End that the sygtonia coincide to a great extent^ such lUfferencea oa 

occur being difTerenccs of minor importance. Tlic following Uiblo illustniteB 
tniBr— 


tlofwand ShclffinL 

Jloddan. 

KnhIhrUggn. 

Nteuwfciiliijia 

(1»[>3X 

Nibiivcnliulii 

(inosx 


Pufl*B ,.,1 

1 

1 

FmiiEi, Bvkaton ... 


. 

KalarniiitAti ■ 

1 

OtBocumptnu' 

Ajar. 

Ot Dwsmtip Uln 
Ajar. 

Ot JXinmUf Ulit AJoTi 

Kc nyil) ‘Kjilikiiuiiteii 

— 




KMiYiih ftnd Kay«n 

Kfnjiih 

Kijnui. 

KnyivD ojid 
pEiniui. 


Bahaa^Kayan. 

. 

aea tbyHk 
{lUn.) 

-- 

— 

^»ak nf 

»Utig Lqpar njid 
^er rivfitH. 

. 

j MaJny 

j MiiUr 

... 

Malay. 


' Arri. pir i'AntAwpi^. timitt., voL mi leoj, 

» Jiitt, ItntAMmt./, IWinn/twnf/e, S^t, iwje. 
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I The Ptiimn we oorwider to be KalntiirmUuw in fipito of a law l>tncl»ycfi|ditili« 
Luient awiougat lliemi allnr «U, mly thirty-five imliviilm*!* have tieeu uiwawred 
[nd it in quite likely thfti furtber mea»utoraiMiU» wouhl show n much more 
proD.m«ee.l ilolichocephelic element. Ur. Kchlbrilfjse cempAt®, the PiiTmn ond 
Lyaius to the Jovaooae, the Ulu Ajar U^ the doliohocephalic liulomiRMutf of the 
Cuutaiii wgioiw of Java (Tenggerese); whilst Dr. Sieuwenhuw pls^ the 
former in a chias dbtinet frem the Kayaiw on oUinographiiMil grounds. The Ut 
Uannm md Ulu Ajar are merely Kalamantana of a certam urea, ^a no 
Duyaka were measured by Dr. Nieuwenbuis during the course of hw 
do not enter into hie scheme of classification of 1903, oor into th^ o . 
Kohlbrligge. who studied only the actual measurements taken by the Duteh 
savant In brief, all tlw five aehome® recognise a dolielioeepljahc race of Im o- 
neaians, a brachycephalic race of Malayans or Pioto-Mulays, ami intermodiate inlMsa. 
over whose eiact position we must continue to urgue nutil further matenal for 

atud^mto lmud^ of tatu is so widely spread thtoughout Borneo tlmt it aeoma 

simpler to give a list of the tribes that do not tatu. thm; of those who do. 
j ean divide such a Ikt into two sections; the firet including those tn^ that 
originally did not tatu, though nowadays many individuals are met with whoso 
b^es L decomtod with designs copied from neighbouring tnliea; the second 
eluding the tribes that have given up the pnictice of tatu owing to coutect with 


mcL 


Miihaiottiadun and other ioBueiit'Gs. 


A. 1. Pimaii. 

2. Miilolu 
lant] U&7aki 


4, Milano (MohaintnftilsiniiV 
5* Mill, 

0. DttlL 

T. KofOCEL 


8. SigoUngl tribes of Ukit Btock> 

9, SidujUl i 


1 


10. Tutong. 

IL Balait 

12. Bekiau (traces of a former practice of tatu occasionnUy foundy 

13. Bisoya, 

14 Kadoyona (MuhammiulniiB). 


The patterna once employ&i by the tribes included in the second aocthm of 
?liiis list are lost beyond recall, and most of the tribes have adopted Malay dreas 
[kid to some extoUt Malay customa The Land Dayaka display absolute ignotance 
K f and aver tlwl tliey never indulged in the preotioe; Maloh and Punnn raon 
Kmainentcil with Koyaa tatu tiesigna we have nhen encountered, but they liave 


G4 c. Hosk ANTt tl, S|lEI.Vi »iifK—diVnImn/* ftff a fitvitif oj Tfit» w /Airrt/rt< 

uu dusij^ijt of their own nnii att^ach no a|>ocia1 si^ifioancc to tlicir imnDvrCil 
rleatgiiB,'' 

We may h«Uj iiere that the iiruftmuiittttion of lti(s liotly hy iiK'anfl of rnmn] 
acai^ jiiiEl kelni^la ia not kuuwn in Ttorneo. Itotli tuon and wninim of acveral trilioa 
will teat their bravery and indihercuoa to pain by settinf^ fire to a row of anudl 
pieces of tinder placed along the foreonu, and the scars oatiiied hy these huma ore 
often permanent, bat should not be uustaken for decorative desigDu, Carl Ilouk 
(2, Plate ] 6)P tigures eome Puitart women with rows of keloids on the forearnis, 
but states (p. Tl) that those are duo to a form of vsednaUou pmetised by these 
people. 

The Kayans are, with one or two esMptiotia, the most tatned race in llomeo, 
and perhaps tlis l>est tatned frotu an artistic point of view; the dc^ns userl In 
the tatu of the men have been wirlcly imitated and much coien^omal is connccled 
with the tatu of tha women, an accouat of which we give below. Generally 
speaking, the true Koluiuantan dedgns ate q^nitc simple, and it is noteworthy that 
although the Ksnyali tribes most nearly aldn to Kaynn tribes have borrowed the 
Kay an tstn patterns, the majority of Ketiyali-Kabniuintan tribes employ r[niie 
airople designs, whilst the primitive Kenyahs of the Uatang Kayan Jiiver Imnlly 
tntu at alL A remarkable exception to tlie general! siinpUcJty of the Kaktnaniati 
patterns is furnished by the Ukita, Bakatan, and Biadjau, who tatu very 
extensively in the most coniplnx designs; the Long Utnn, an exlinot trilie, 
probably of Kaluunuitaii stock, also useil highly decorative mid complex designs. 
Since so many tribee owe much of their ktiowled^ of tatu and the majority of 
their designa to the Kayans, it will be well to ooinmeuce with ui account of the 
nrt of tatu as xiractiscd by these people. 


L Kay^n fafu. 

Dr. ^icnwanhiiis [9, 450j agrcce with ua in stating thot ainongst theee 

people, the men t*tn chially for ornament, and that no special sigujlleance is 
atuiched Ur the majority of tiosigne employed; nor is them any pnitieulnr 
ceretuonial or tatu connected ivith the process of tntning the male sex. Tlicn! is no 
fixed time of life at which a inan can be tatued, but in most ciises Gie pmotiee is 
oarly in boyhood. Nienwenhuis [&, p. 45fi} reimirks that the nhiefs of 
the Memlalain Kayans s&arealy tatu at alL 

Amongst the Sarawak Kayonn, if a man has taken the hcarl of m, enomy he 
can have the liacka of his hands and fingers coveroti with tatn {Plaie XI, Pig l) 
but if Im hos only hod a riiore in the slaughter, one finger only, ai„t Umi 
gmierally the thuml. can be tatned. On the Mcndaliun Jfiver. the Kayan 
bravos am Utued on the left thumb only, not on tlia earpals and Iwcks of the 
fingota, and the thigh pattern io also reserved for hea-l-Uking Iicit)e8[lL p dBflJ^ 


I P 401)if«tti,™ in the wor» of tlieir 

tribw* (wnnit lLiinueJv«)i to be tatueil i*;Ui iU latt^rni in hjguo with lh,i> hoiiiL 
* Tlum (igunitf ref&r Uie biMlognipLj glTun on p, 
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Of tlto of tatu the Kaytm.s n^lite tho Mbwiny rtotyLmg 

Wh«n thcf pluJiiiigo rtf waa dull and sober, the coocal nnitnitii) 

amUho argiw pboasant (.d^yWefttw ^fwyO agrciHl to tota each other; the coiical 
began on tlto pheasaiit first, and siiccoeilod adtoirably sw tho plitniago of tbo 
liheasonlbeara witneesat tlie pixtsont day; the phonaant then tned h)3 hand on the 
coucat, but being a etupid bird be was w»n in (lilbculties, and. obaerviug that ho 
would fail misemldy to cowplcto the lask. he took the black dye and, having 
emcawsd it all over Im friend, told him to ait in a bowl of ^mnk urn. and. when 
the coucal did ns be wiia told, fiewoff raniarking that the coaiitty wan tall nf ouemies. 
and. therefore, 1«? ootild not stop; and that ia why tlio oouoal to this day Hna a 
black bead and neck with a tnn-ooloored bmly. Hicnwonbuw [». p. 456] relates 
Bubstantially the aanie stoty, tin- orow {Cormf irnwrorAyadyiw). however, Iwing 
aubstitntwl for the coiical oild the inoidenl of the bowl of lamak tan omitted, 

Kayan men have isolntc*cl deaigne totued on the following parUs of the boily 
The ontoidc of tbe wrist, tlic tlewr surface of the foroarw. high up on the outoide 
of the thigh, on the hreaats and on the pmnta of the alionldere, and, as iUready 
atntod, in oaao of warriors on the backs of the bauds and fingers. It w not an 
invariable rule, however, that a man ehould be totued on all these parts of t ie 
body, Tlie design loiuwt on the wrists (Pinto IX, Figa. 6-10) i« termed fuinf. 
an antique bead much vahiftl by Kaya^. ami the sigoiticanca of the deetgiis is of 
enure intertwl. \Yhm a man is ilU it is'swptwsed that his soul has escaped fmm 
hie Itody, and when ho recovets it is supposed that his soul haa returned to bim : 
to prevent its iteparture oh jhuou future occasion Uio tuan will " tie Jt m by 
taatening round hia wriat a piece of string cm wliich is threaded a l<tku(* or antique 
head, some magic upi»roiitlybeuig coimdered to reside in the bead However, 
the strii^ can get broken and the liead lost, wlrerefore it BeotoB safer to tntn a 
repreirentaticni of tlic bead on the part of the wiiats which it would cover i 
aotually worn. It » of intoreat alao to note Hint, the fretii having been 

Q charm to prevent the second csca|K* of the soul hM coroo to bo regarded as 
a charm to woni off all dieewc, and the aamo applies to ite tatiied rcpreMutetiotL 
A design j list liclow tire biceps of a Ibinau tatiied in the Kayan manner ia 
abown oti Plate Xfl, Fig. 10, and 1 was informed by the Punon that this also was 
a an excrileut example of tbe indiffvrenoe paid to the significance of design 
by people with whom sncli design is not indigeaous. 

On the forentin and thigh the *wfoA asw or dog pattern is tetned. and four 
typical examplea are ehown on Plate X, Figi 1,2, fi, 6, Nieiiw-enhuis has figured 
ja aeries of tlrese designs (6, Plate 82}* showing a tratiRvtion from a veiy elongate 
lonitual fonn to a ro«tte form; we have neves* mot with the first amougHt Sarawak 

* Tlic Sta Dajralu ufUin rtppitijr for the •anw rtMon a carpal bone of He mouM-deer 

1 ^ Se« a1m> Daddon (4* Fig. 8), and l<ruuv«ahDH (8* Plate* XXV and XXVI) i the ilwigw 

figured in ibo latter work are not very easy w ipterpret, the lower ef tee rreette figurre 
looks a* if it wm derived frem four bred* of dogs ftwed tosetber. See aUo Ling Both (7, [i. 85). 

VouXXXVI. ^ 
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Kayans, bul; it la a ch&mtariatlc thigh design amongat the Menilalam Kay&na; liie 
forma nuinlierod h and e ate unusual in SiU'awak> Of the four exAiupI(>» here 
given—and it may he noted that these met with the high approval of ei:peiii tatu 
artiats—Piga. 1, 2 and 5, may l>e coiiaideted aa intemiedUle Itctweon Nieuwenhuia’ 
very eloiigaie example/luu! the truncated fortn r which is supposed to reprea^t 
the head only of a dog. Fig. 2 is chaiocteristic of the Ijina SolubD Kayana, and 
is retnarkahle in that teeth are shown to both jawsi whilst, both in this example 
and in Fig. 5, the eye is represented as a disc, in Figs. 1 and 6 tlie eye is assmuiug 
a Toeottedike appearonee, whioh roeotte, as Kieuwenhuts' aeries shows, is destined 
in some eaaea to increase in size rintil it swallows up the rest of the design. 
Fig 6 may lie compared with Kieuwenlmis, Fig. e, aa it evidently lepiesentB little 
more than the lieod of a dog Although a single figure of the dog is the inoet 
usual form of tatu, we have mot with an example of a double figure; it la ahown in 

Fig. 7; it will lie observed that one of the dogs is 
reversed and the tails of the two figures interiock. 
Fig 8 represents a dog with paps, A ia 

siipjwfied to be the young one. 

The dog design figures vety' pFominently in Kayon 
art, and the fact that the dog is rented by these 
people ond also by the Konyahs with a ocitaiu degree 
uf veucratioii may account for its general representation. 
The design liaa been copied by a whole host of tribes, 
with nccompaoying degradation and change of 

On the deltoid region of the shonidera and on the 
breasts, a rosette or a star design is found (text. Figs, 1 
and 2). .As already aUited, it seenifl in die highest degree probable ttmt the rosette 
ia derived from the eye in the dog pattern, and it ia consequently of some interest 
to find that the tituue now given to the rosette pattern ia tltat of the fndt of a 
plant, which was introduced into Borneo ocrtninly wi thin tbe 
last fifty or sixty yeara The plant is Pluhmrim oomuatiidn, 
one of the Euphorbiatsae, and it is cultivated as a vegetable; its 
Kayon anrae is jotmt. We have here a good example of the 
gradual degrodation of a ileeign leading to a less of its original 
si^tfiuance and even of its namo, another name, which 
originated probably from some faneierl lesembLmee between 
pattern and objeot, being applied at a auhscqiient date. Ipa 
otim, f>,, open fniit of a species of Manffi/em, ia another name occasionally applied 
to tint rosette pattern, but jolittit ia in nmnj general use (r/, Pbite X F u 
Plate XI, Kig. 7 and PUte XII, Fig, 2% ' “ ' 

On Plate XI. Fig. 1, is sliown the hand of « Skapon mtued in tl» Kayan 
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■r* «!«. fl.nirM oti the nhalances ™ knnwn M 

Mnn« bj » K»ya»i lb. ‘"JJ" „» 

~-5S=:.'^H“ £S 
:=^ 1“ s. - s;rs 

b.;'“Xnriiru,Li, lb. 

brf dmm. «cb .» . dr®™.I 

ta«rnipl lb. w„k. A b.t.«l ..m® ...y ...d if .be 

Mlter<*(r»m.® w.) .or ■«’>■,"v‘Sr.„til tb. U tov. . 

Mb^tau™ *0“ «' .'•“ ’™* '' 

‘•“‘r " 1 “ 

^Xb. «.>B.i«d by Ibo imprrwrotta .f b.r 1».« «tb lU. l».u p«»enti ® 

, * ,.r KAUnuiiitWi chirf built A eow lM>n*e, ibo fiwt 

< to «i«Mit .'*^* !^ * STbwly 5 lh« i«Ti6« to A tutdfUiT Miy b at» lunguf 

p„Bt ofit«« driven UitourIi Uio l*(ty « a «»«, b , . pud nrtr Iw o «1U', nl 

flOcred, but a buman Bgim U SeT^Sayiik iuitJin>lwui«Tilu* an? termed 

U,p ad cu-tam, Ihp L^ab! breaTvinpun bu 

^tftmha uid .ppUbT iu dulba and bwbwork Jetigu*, abo m «TVinp 

’’**!? W ib«e deigns In wtikb the .mib el lie ptle-m 

^ rabw «a. othnr tu «ria cud.r t the un n Kaym. man.th.gh ,* 

an itUattd dwgn, but the deeign un hb hauda u » iedd de-ign. ^ ^ 
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amongst tho Ka>'niis tho tionw of o ileccnatHl ^KTSon am placed some tiiue »rt«r 
death in a grave, Dr. Nieuwenhiua' informaiiti evidcntlp itoogincil thjil her tottt 
would obviate all rifdt of the tHijifuabu of her retuFiina with anotherV Tliu 
opetaiion of tdtning is performed by women, never by men, and il U alwaya the 
wamen who ate the e?!pert9 ou the eigniiicnace ami quality of tatu designs, ihongh 
the men neluully curve the deeigua an the tatu htneks. Kieuwcnliuia states 
(d, p. 452) that the ofDce of tatuor is to s certain extent hereditary unit that tho 
artiala, like smiths niid carvem, are iiitiltT tiie protection of a tutelary spirit-, who 
must be propitiate^! with sacrifices before iswili curenition. As long as ths children 
of the artist arc of teuder age. sUo is dnliarred from tlic pmetioc of her professinii. 
Tile greater the titindicr of sncrilSccs ofTeted. or in other words tho greater tho 
ex|>ericacc of thu artist, tho higher is the fee dcumnded, She is also debarred 
from ealiiig verUiii food. It is aiqijwsed th^^t if nn artUl disrcgattl the pmliibitinns 
imposed npon her profeseionj tfic desigiis that she talus will not appear cteaily, and 
she herself may sicken and (iie, Soiiuitimos women become talii srtisUi in or»Ior to 
get enred of a sickncKSj; the priestess, who in Kayon hoiisoe is a healer of the sick, 
as a last rm'rt niEiy advise her ptient to phics lierwJf imdcr the cam of Apn 
JAgati, the tutelary spirit of tatu artists, by uctimHy becoming « utu artist 

Tbe tools usetl f>y a tatu artist are simple.' oousistiiig of two or tlirtsc prickers, 
xdan^m ttlaivfhmng.i^vA an iron striker, tukun or which are kept in a 

wooden ciise, httwjUH, Tho jiricket^ are w^joden rods with a short pointeil hood 
pnyecting at right angles at one end > to the point of the licml is uUaclitMi u lump 
of resin in which are emtiotldfid three or four short tieedlea, their pomta alone 
projecting from the resinous muEa. The striker is mendy n short Iron rod, half of 
which Is covcreil with a striug lashing. The pigtneut is a mixture of soot, wotcr, 
and sugar-cane juice, and it is kei>t in a double shallow cup of wood. ,iU ttlanij -^ it 
is supposed that the best soot is t>btaitiC4l from the bottom of a metal cooking pot, 
but tliot derived from burning resin or dammar is also used. The tatu desii^is are 
<snrv«! in high reUef an blocks of wood. krUix^? which ore smeared with llio ink 
and then pressed on tbe port to 1» mtued, leaving an iiapressiou of the designs. 
As will bo wen later the designs tatned on women are in longiindinal rowa or 
tmnsvemo l»nds, and the diviaionn lietwecn the rows or bunds are marked by one 
or more rigmg lines termed ikor. 

The «ul.jwt who is to be totned ties on tbe Hoor. the artist- and on asaatont 
squatting on either ride of hot*; the artist liret dips a piece of lilna frem the aumu: 
palm (A««ya mcchat^^) into the pigment and. pressing this on to the limb to be 
tatued. plota out the armngement of the tows or Inmds of the design ; don- these 
straight Imcs the artiat tutus the rows of tlw. then taking a tntu block carv^ with 
the required design, she smeare it witli pigment and presses it on to the limb 
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. vi -iv., Thi. UiHier or liur suttistooi stretches with her feet the 

i'IsBS'ssss;?. 

^ nriist ^ alweya ouitc unmoved by awcU tloTnouBlmUcms of woe, 

:nu-if 

s i^Tu. u.. M<«. .<.«i.- 

-rjsr'rr^i:S:“:5,r..^rj: 

^hra -, ihw 15 a ^ valoed'at ouedoUitf apiece, whilst laiot people give 

of the vonoty known os ftmtas. va worried 

two lieeib. It iaaupposed that .f ari*ed ^ not ^ 

by the dogs and fowls tlwt ^ asBumnee dutildy sure, s curtnin 

would not be eaLisfactorilj do , - miwskorae mLnidei*. 

jiwoiia'' Tiirfr.Trrj«.n.t h. cw.«i .nd h«.«h. ^ w. 

,,ia. Icrahw »i»u.« 

to the artifll are more or lew fixed . lor ., * . « paid; for the 

eight to twenty J liLh as sixty dollars if Ui« very l^est 

Oiighsa laige ^ jj inferior workuiim- 

workmanahip is dc«^^^ ^ Uie^or receives a or short 

Bliip is required, toi U ^ 3^6, ,tatea tleii it is supposed 

swonl, are oxcesHivo, hut we have 

ilittt the artist will die wiihin a year „ j tin. Uejimg mnl Uareni 

not met with this belief amongst the Ka>a«s « 

*“'■***■ - ^ i , tatiieil and l)efore this is touched lire 

.rtiiilminitajaul; “ '!•" !»« "• “» 1. ^ ,,„k „| 

.hole, the n»,«i™l l«> “ lortheoa..o«. A «»m>. sin, 


h. I! A..,, ihihii ill the JU'iiiliAl»n». whew a Koofi 
■ Tlie prii35* iu thfl l&rres River ore ' . | exwrieiictd orliiti hav® tij hr 

h. ilndnl,» .. sron ««-n.lp«" “1-™“ • ■“ “i' 

wiaieat with bead* »"d dslh <». p 
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ibe tjiigh u (divaj-e left tmtatued; it k auppoewl that uifirtificatioii of the legs 
would ensue if tliis stii|i was not left o[jeji. ^ 

Tlie twio at whidj to hetrin tatuii^ a girj is aiwut the uintli day after new laoou, 
thia lunar phase being known na the belly of the Jia/«p fish (JibrW 

as the skin of the girl being Utued quickly beoowra very Unuler, it is 
o toi necesaao' to stop work for a few days, hut it is a matter of indifference at 
hat lunar phase work recoinmeiii^B, so long as it was originally It^o at lutU h^Uap. 
A Kaymi chief of the ^fendalaui Jiivsr iiifonaeU Dr. Nieuwenhaia [9. p. 4551 
jn Z9 youth only the wives And (biughters of chiefa were permitted the UiM 
women of lower rank hml to bo oonteot with Utu of tlie lower part of tub' 

^^uded by na^w uutatued lines, and were known as dZu. lake tatn 
f le qi^lr^gles wenf twelve in numlier. divided from each other by four 

lonS ud!!!!^ r ^ luillimetm bread, two of tl«. 

same stvIcL equidistant.; tho forearm was Utuwi in the 

same syk Tks mmmer of latn is ebsolele now, and Br. Nieuwoiihnis was 
fortunate m finding one very old woman so tetned. 

Nowadays tho r.laas restrietions os regards uitu ore not an closely observed, 

“ ebiersTu^i:::::^ 

the loaf by the number of lines composing tho figures of 

o Zllf^r 1*^' f ^ ^ those 

of the tegher^^lass. and they are genemUy tatueil free-hand. 

o« PlatlT Fir ^ -'^r^ the fonian .1 of a woman of high ruck is shown 

a^igns-of the 

otia of whieh is a design ter u Sa .l by 3 ^^ 

»“«t 

of fibre dipped in tte. " P‘«« 

wood-block or Takiiiu ihoM™ ^ I'attern is impressed by a 

fuU moons; a triangt rtd ^ 

siipimiter Biirfaeo fer/iftej iWrtn and «/ bombilL On iho 

^«re4 tliare are two otlier elements n bohr7*^ dufony 

kmU^j Imvea^aadat the prosiuna end of the^t^ ^ 

<«*« (R) bundles of tuba rent (/j^ 7. “>^[ng diarian.rwA^* 

with water the mbs reot i, ,,, 1>/J«'«.di«g up 

tuba-Jifihing is a popular sport amongst all Bomear t k si*eared; 

- ^r».„a i. zz «" 
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[3, p, 150] suggests that as tubft-Kahing is a fomuiiire sport, this may account for 
the tuba-root design in female tutu, but the siiggeation is bx* wild for aenoua 
ccmaideration; we give reaaoM for ajiutlier origin of tlie ilesigu below (p. j 5). 
The lingera aro very simply tatucJ uritli u cigaag on liie eariml knuckles luul 
transvei'se lines across the Joints j the tliuiub is tlwjorutetl in ft aliglitlj tlifletent 
way. In Dr* Nieuwcnlmis' designs cited atjovu, wo fimi much tlic same 
^menus; in cue of them the bdUinff i«/an are more uumcroua and mure 
closely set u^Uier. so that the concentric circles of ono set have nm into those 
of the next adjoining, tho iMsAun fera pattern is termed poetOfnif. evidently tiie 
same as fiat/iun, the spirate are much degtoded in one example and are called 
itromif.or hoolm. whilst in the more eLalnsmte esample tiiej are known as wmaot 
ttwJt, or eye* of the Aofie owl ■, tiie j>fdjid:o pattern is an addition, but the meaning 
the word is not known ; the pattern on the litigant ia imioh njo«v complex than 
in the L’liia Pliau uxaniple, and is perlnvsie a degraded horiiliiU dtnjgn. iumeaa 
[3, Plato, pp. Ids and 130] llgures tlie arma of Ixooyali woineu of the Uaram 

iUvori the tala designa are practically the eaiue as with the ITian, and ate 

flvidcRtly direct copiea * , i 

Kieawenhttb [8, Plate XXIV] figures the hand of a bw-elaas woman Utued 

with triangular and iiundrangular blotch®, and with some rude dasigtia llmt 

appear to huve licen worked in frec-liaiuL 

On Plato X. Fig. 1, is shown the design oti the fopearm of a liigh-class woman 
of the Uma Lekan Kayans of the Butaug Kayau River, Dntcli ilorneo; lit our 
ft r.il> irtn these elegant designs are quite in the froiit tuuk of the talu dt^gus o t o 
world. Ip spite of the elaboratioo, it is quite possible to diatingnish in th^, the 
some elements os in tlie Rmu Pliau spocimaii, vin: Ma». «fi‘ 

duuw iri and fmcftitJi ttitw, hut the dwitiJuf harok is abaoiit. 

NieuwenUuia 19. Plate 93, b] figures the arui-tatu (supinator surface only) 
of a Kayan woman of the Blu-u River, a tributary of the UpFi' Mahflkknm ; the 
main desigo ia evidently a hcrubiU derivative, tiie knucklea aro tutued wiOi 
qupdrangnbr iind rectangujar blotcliea The liombtll plays an important jiart m 
the dLH>orative art of the Long Glat, a Keoyah*Kdaimintan tribe of the Mahakkam 
River, and weauspect Hint, if these RIu-u Kayana am of true Kayan sUmk, Uiey 
have boitowed the hombUl design from thoir ncighhours. 

With regard to the thigh patterns, it is nsual to find tlm back of the thigh 
occupiwl with two strips of an interMcting line design, or some roodificution 
Uieroof * the simplest form is shown on Pbto VIlI. Fig 1 i it is known as ida trio, 
the throe-line pattern, and is used by slaves t a more elaborate esample from the 
Ttejaug River is sjiown in Fig. 3, and is used both by alnve® and frct^-womei*. 
Plate VllI, Fig. 2. and Plate IX Fig. 6, are tenaed ida pm/, the four-lme imttoni 
and arc for froe-women, not for slaves. The letter figure is a combination of «*r 
pot and idrt tdo, Tbo wives and ilaughtera of chiefs would employ similar desi^ 
with the addition of another line, when tliey are termed ida Uma. tlie five-luie 
imilein.or else a design kiiowu as nfa tuan^. the underside pattern, two examplee 
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of which nro given on Plnte LX, FigK 1 ond 2, If ihew iwo Utter ilettign^ nm 
compared with tlic honihiU dcaiijti of iIh> Long GInt, a liguro uf winch, Inken 
from NietiwenUuU [9, Plato h6J in given (Plato IX, Fig. 3) a oorhiin aioiiUrity 
in the m.oti/ of the designa can !)o recognitied. It loual Iw reincinhered that the 
U>ug (Hat deoign is taluod in rows down the front and sides of the thigh, whilst 
these Kay an designs have Iieen modified to form tnote or less of a dnaottB 
line design for the hock of the tliigh; or, in otlier words, the homhiU elemetits in 
tlto Long Glut ilesign, thougli they are eerially repoued, are iiuite ttepurate and 
distinct one from the other, whilst in the Kayan designa tlic horn hi II elements are 
fused and modified to produce the sinuous line pattern that in one fnnn or 
another is generally employed lor the decoration of the Iwok of the thigh. Jr 
this connection Plato IX, Fig, 5, is instructive; it is taken from a tatu-hloek wUicIi, 
U^ther with those Iroin which Figs 1 and 2 are taken, was collected many 
years ago by Mr. Brooke Low, amongst the Ksyans of ttie Upjwr liejang; it also 
appears to be a hombill ilerivativo, and no doubt was nsed for tlie tatu of the 
front of a woman’s thigh/ being aerially mpeated in tlnree or four rows ns with the 
U)ag Glat. Yet it was unknown as a tatu design to some Kayans of the Bntum 
lliver to whom it was shown rcoontly; they infoimeU os that the name of the 
design was tmmj hmmQ mt, pattern of dug without tail, and they stated that a 
soniewimt aimilar design was engraved liy them m sword bUdim, Plate IX, Pig. 4, 
is taken Irom a tatu-hlook of iincertain or^pii, sud the satno iiarnc was also 
applici] to this by the Barant Kayaus, though irith some hesjmttoii H,n>t 
uncertainty; the liombitl m«ti/ is here quite olivions. 

Though apparently ohsotete in Sarawak, the lionihill desigu is still to bo 
foand amongrtt the Uma Ukan* of the Batnrig Kayan, Niauwerihuis (B, Plato 96] 
figures n line example of tltigh tatu from these pcctpln, in which the front of the 
thigh is covered with four rows of u figure utmust the sumo os Fig. 5, and the 
hack of the thigh is covered not with « line design, but with atioi>her modificatiou 
of the hnrubill design. Xieuwetihuis conaidetu this to lie a dog -motif, h*tt, whilst 
we would not be pwitive alumt the flgutua on the back of the thigh, we feed sure 
tliat tlnise on the front are modified hombill mai/L We liave here, i>erha{», an 
example of an animal motif being mollified into another animal form, with a 
COUB«qucilt nf liouiij. 

Dr. Nieuwenbub is very poaitive that the hombill element is a chamcteristic 


The WixidiMl bloek ia cwfolljr VUt MllMTo mul the iJwigq twciipiwi *hol« «# 

lllii ^ nh n ■>« iH-jin^kiM ^■P' liTirkj^Lia . I .a. .J —„ n.. ' 
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•iiifocv; this 1. charaemrivtie of IW VJocKji of humTe Oe-igiu., wWaii designs for imlo tat.. 
>r» >wn nt on v.-ry rmgUy .haped bMeka aa.l ,lo not alway. .K*«py ih.. wlmlr of oos .nrf^ 
Smn ihr feiualr c)«igm U. be ■erially »>'|watea it t> inii«rUut that tlie i 

(rf the *-w.% rwiairwl eite, ^itheriri«« thr tncjwtin; twjta «f the uj.awr«i wmJ 
tlm riacUaxtapoaltioa of tbe^r^ly rvj^atol itiiia««io«. t|,e 

mftk' be im llis nkm m & mam at lih|iliJuaTd wa ■ 

t Nuwwetthnia reganle ihtat a. Kmjahaj om- of ,1.. J\ , 

HCE^iMihtiuhcK with Ike impcwjitiire th^t ihey m liayiuiiL TIi* tu ^ ^ \ 

qiiile «liagiMM»i«, «o Kei.jrhh iriliea lato ill ikk msnn.'t-ou tl.iDl.k i'. l *^ '^^** “ 

all oilwii Kayani. iuu«L Lsvo tkeii' tslu cwtapleietl Ijeforv ma.Tiage wi.iuon tike 
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fimture of I/^ui! Glut ilwioiffttiw art. and oqiuJly positive LkHt tlie 

Vr. .,f tw. c™." tl.« W OUL-i i. «*»,. LU.O IMy ih»l I 0 

1^1 »W1.luwii.8»..»oI thoi. 1E.„.teit™ <» ^l»>'■«,““■'‘r, 
SaMv topial than, bin. h»vo moditol t!»«; lho» tlio Long GUt lioinlnll ii.rfy' 
ha, bJI Cl^»l by tbo Knyon. inu.» wmbUnc ot thn nio« iinimifot ..<n/.a 
Kjivan art the do-'. lUid vrilli tUo m loitn, liaa gone a chango m luiiue, so 

rj^lty tte in a.,1 UlM Lota Kny.n. uinn . «gn .prin^l* » 
L™^m W, inm.s »». ot tnillotn dog- On Vlnte S7 »t IW nbovn olt^ itiitk u 

fiioireii nnothor (onn ot tliigh t»ln. Ui» t™"' ‘blgb bang *«ll» w»ll 
design, tbs book ot lbs thigh with « ions of ids twins, m wlucll it » jnot (low o 
to drtmBiiisb the hornbiU bonds, tlml linvs bora bsoome “1"““^*““ ^ ^ 

lyingin AoSFeooto"”»>‘'r‘''“'“’'“Wng «< tbs lino, j tbs niodihontinn a im 
ints^lino one, nnd wo teptoilncs port ot Sienwonbois Hgo™ to il ustnito t 
I\ bV. U). Ibose two tbigb pnttetn. nni pninlint in Uinl on the ontole 
ILv oeW right «p on to the hnlMk; tbs dWeoont land, of the pnlletn nni 
*™t^ by ‘w. ot nbw, a, i. .lino., anivenal in Hnynn Utn, t o kn^p 
Jttetn i, very nnn«rb.blo ond gnite dig.«nt Iron, tbo Mondskn, b.yai 

‘’'‘" wo tav. stnled tlat »n Intorkoing lin. design 1. genondly oinplnyod rot lb. 
bonk ot u r.biBb; w. iigoto. bowovot.. mnarkoblo ateoption W tbo Ikd., L « 
(rut.kb-ig.E5i tbieUksowns. Jaloey*.w».bo»kP*bbi™i 

Of ail nutiauc band, IM. B « as kifwU. hooka 

r.we5^ tbo ;«o ettiin of lino ilesign the Uak ot the tbn,b run. . latww 

line ot untntned .kin, the etippoeed obioet of wbiob bn. Iieen desenM nbom 

The (root ond side, ot tin. tbigb in Ingb-ollM. woinon willbe co.«od wlUl 
tbtto ot mote .trip, of potto™ snob e. ore .bown on PUlo VIU. bip. 4 end 5, 
tlio Uttet mZ lam. diJnny ntn «»!»«»« md b-b'-tit^ " 

be tecognUedi tbo Wn (injiymg in tbta otuniplo one lose eonvonttoiiidnied then in 
ot rim foto.™ intlotn. nnd 0 spind form of imbno bin. .. *ow t » 
mldition to the nngnUr fotm. Tlio otbet 

foUot, loirit (tlio inloflocking .pitoU) iiml of. biW«ny. A“ “t”” “"1* »' 
potlotn nr. «ia.nt.d by tbo Uot. The kneo-enp U tbo lost ,«wt ot tbo log to be 
Killed nnd lie deeign covering it in onUal tlio Iwlawj rninp, the impnt^l lattom. 
e aoiKl osnniplo ot wbicb i. riiown in tait,l'i«. 4, Fig. «tepmeont, the cbstlgn on 
uTfeont mid ride, of the ihigb ot on Gnin Solnnk. hnynn of lb. sUvn eln«. 

wliiuli also ta Leriued (Bwt. ,i l i, 

Th. n.l„it.bloUnntLok.npnttm^n.(l'Ut.X. Fig 2) tept^nt on tbo Wk 
of tbo tlngh (AAl Mitiwj talan. on the feint mid ride. (ItB) at™,, fm*. ot -don, 

/ejon.ligefe-rooes: tholnttoriseviilentlynnnntiiropiinioivbi tbo knooojip dcKgn in 

. it. .mt™ (0 n. 4<S1 dm tiu. Knynn «o">-» biwn.w ndn blmk. («(.,< «*ii) ftoio thn 

r::; »or, rd,T:.mTOru..o3ir,. j 

frteli a tata-Wock f™" thf lAmM Glat. 
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partkuUtrly worthy of tiatioc.* Niuuwcnhuis [9, Plate 83, anti 8, plate XXVIll 
figures the thigh talu of a Alendaliuq woman of Lhe panfin or free-wotiifln class; 
the back of the thigh is occupieti hy two atripa of the four-line iNittcrn. here 
termed pat, and « Kiiuewhat enido ftiithropomorphio design, km^wu aa kohontt 
kdunan. huniini head, wvera tlu; front and sldi^i of the thigh (text, Pig. 3); tlie centra 
of the Icnee-trap Is occupied hya vciy wioikr anthrop(«n.>T)h, known however 


ria* 3, 


rio. 4. 


no. 5. 


rta* e. 


Waajr Uiitift, the important design, and extemliua in a , . 

* Thr drawing IB talcen hom a mhlnoK of m jinjtieJ «it»i l t- 

*cooahtfortbeo«miiMlryno»icenMcc»errhi.retad Ihtn iW»Z i tbii will 

Ml Mtini latii-btock M»h«wn to flaui IX, 7 : thU wooidT ^^'^^ 

an,] aifi^ ^ iitHlonbitY wbiTw?!!***^ ”*** 

niodel, which wa* nlMxn un«wth Jjfo atae^ hu not y ** ^ 'ttaineil t the WTfW trf 

tlwifii qaiu tiiaionu, ^ ^«P thp tletumilm ot bi« 
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tliCflUflkciieBJgii: below ttie knec^ttaii» n lraaB>'etse band of bour^law ahai>ed 
figure® termed/w(?ynAft Nieuwetibuis also figures I^, Plate Hi] the thigh juitteTu of 
a chiefs daughter rrom the flume rivwt this ouly ditrets from the pre^litig 
example in the greeter eJahorution of the f:t>hotu/ kelunaa ; the liflck of the I ig i is 
coveted by a form of the ul,f p*tt palteni out by the ida Ihm petterti. Soine of the 
tatu-hlx’kH employed by the lleioLilam Ktiyaii >^'oman are flguied m the flame 

works |9i Plate S2, and 8, Plato XX\ lllj. 

A compaiison of the text figures here gimi lenib atreug eupport to tire 

HupiJonilioTi that Hiti tuUu-root is merely a degraded anthropomorph 

Fig. 3 is a recogiiiMhle anthropomorph such as is tutued ra rewa on llui Uugh, and 
some such name aa ttffwlun, sifiont/ nr is apjdied to it. lig, 4 m a 'uee cap 

design, evidently aiitbropomorpliic in nntnre, but termwl the ^porUmt 

design, since it is the h,«L putt of all to be tatued- Fig* 3 is tomed Wma 
but a distinct f^ is visible in the centre of the fiattem; the general similarity 
between tiiis last dpsigii and the examples of 'wsftwn (um shown in the <k-eigaB on 
Pbte VIlf.Figs.d and fi, is quite obviDiis; Uieloworof tliclwu tuva deigns 

in Fig 5 I'lntu VJU. is composed of luigtilar lint®, thus reverting to the angu ritj 
of tireliiiesin text. Fig. 3; at E. Fig. 3. Plate X. the lines are partly nu^dar. 
partly ewveil and tlie bilateral syimiiebry is entirely Wt; lnudly m text. Fig, b. 
tTe rcUtiouship of the to an anthreiamiorph is 

A tvpicaJ fbrmnf (atu on the ha-tof a low -class woman is shown on 1 bu ^ 111, 
Fig. a eyofs daughter wonbl have some modification of the principal elenreel 

of tho tliigh design tetueil on this part. 

lire pattoni fihowu on the tJiigli of a Kayan woman in the frentispieee ef Dr. 
Funiess’a work [3] is unknown te us; the picture is suspioiomdy like a reiirodufimn 
of a ■' touclied-up '* pimte. 


ii, A^rni^A ftthi. 

Tlie nuyuritv of the .Sarawak Koaynhs urp elowly allipl to tlie Kayans and 
tlieir tatu may hiJeoi.aidered eciwiratcly from liiat of the Keuyali-Kalamanten tribes 

whuaa Utn is much niorei engiRal in ihaigu. 

The luen of fliioii Kcnyah tribes oa the leppu Jengan, l^jipu Tau. Iteppn 
Apong, cte., are telueil in the Kayan manner, that is. with some fenn of dog 
design’on the forearms and thighs and wiiJi reeettea or stare ou the shouldore 
and bresiata. Tlw dog design is usuftUy known as iwwy uranij, the prawn 
pattern; the teeth of the dog are beU to represent the notched Imrder of the 
preminenl reatmm cliaracteristic of the prawns «! the g«um /'oteaicn. 
that occur so pleutifulJy in the fresii*water «traaiii8 of Borneo. An extreme 
uiotUfication of tho dog design to form a prawn is shown iii \11, tig. 3; 

Plate VI Fig. 4, is a dog design aud is so termetl. Plate VI, Fig, 10, » known as 
tern a mb.; A is tho month, ha ; B the claw, katip ; C the liack. iikui ; D tlie teU,. 
iUom Plate VL, F^. 1>, is termod fipira claws wf the ceotipwio ff). Text, 

Fig. T.is hook pattern. All ilicsc are tetued on the Hexor surfime of the 





yio. ?- 
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forcanii or on tiio of ths tliigli,*^ An c^aziiplo of a design itJOJij 

dian, durian piiltenj w slinwn in Plate XI, Pig 7. TtiR women nf these Iribijs 
tatii in the same way and oin[»Ioy tlw aatue designa ha the 
Xaj-ana cioept tliat they never tatu on the thighs (r/* 
Furness [:J i*. 150 Plate] Amoiij^t the Baiata Kcnyahs 
tliere appears to he no wremonial connected with tlie 
process of tatuing. 

uL AVaynA KaiaiaftHian iatu. 

Amongst this rather hetorogunoous nAsemhlnge of 
tribes considerable diversity of Latu design ii found. As 
a general rule the men are scarcely ever tatned, but when 
they are it is in the Kuyau manner. TIhs Peng pr PnihLug 
once had an elalorute sy.steui of mate tatu. but it is almost 
obsolete now, find the only esample tliat we have met 
is shown on Plate XI, Fig, £. Uiis represents the arm 
of a Peng man, a drawing of which waa made by Dr. H. 
Hiller, of Phitetlelphia i uofortunaudy we have no 
inromiatioii as to Hie signlGcanue of the design. Tlie 
only Ollier Peng design tliat we are aoquaiuted with is a 
large dine tHtued^un the calf of the leg. Dr. Jfteuwenhuia states that Peng women 
are tallied with isolateti dog designs on the ariuji and tegs like the men of Kavan 
trihe# [S, p, 4*11} ' 

The women of the loppn Lntong, a msarly estinot trilie of the Pata River, 
Riraiji dktnct. esthihit a very primitive style of tatu on the anus and iiamb 
Plate XI, Fig. 4>j a hnmd luind encirotes the middle of Umj forearm uiid a narmtv 
Imnd an inch or so distant of tills also aurtounils the arm; from tliis narrow hand 
there ruu over the metat'anKilB to the buae of tlm Irngere eight narrow linea the 
outermost on the mdial skie hifiireathig; the design ia known oa bttik alii or line 
palteiD. oUmr jwirE uf iho bwly in 

Xmoweiihiiis Jigures [9, Pbte 115] a somewhat similar deaign employed hy tlie 
Dma row woumn of the BuUmg Kuyan i hut in ihU case, instead of eight lon^tn- 
iiua hiMja stopping Hhort iH the kmiokles, tliora are five hread lamhi running to 
the huger imiK mtcrniptol at the kmioldiu. by a 2 unu-hroad strip of untatuod skin 
Moreover with tiicso people the front ami aiites of the thigh and the shin are tatuerl 
with pnnimvu looking ik^signs made up of series of short tranovenio lines, curved 
lm» ami l^A ^; the nnmea of the designs are not given; these designs are 
Wid to lie cliaractenolic of the aUve^dim^ the highcr^iIaaB women eopriog the more 
tlnliotnte dimigiw of the Umii Ljkan, ® 

An»ns.l tl,« Itotong K.nycJ,, wuing cm om I. i. u,. c«n,- 

.UOMI W, Nt Mly ia , l,»l bulk (or H,o p«T«c. The o»lo, of „ 

(4. oj, "" r- k Heito. 
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v^inH/T^ Ti^imi djuss^ in IkhtIc'cIuI-Ii a-p^ 
which th© girl unacrgoiug BoiMpkHnl; nhoviA toiy of the Juelo 

ate eonJincd to the I»«u8e ue i ^ igiaml tatu cannot Im ooiiuinnn^'J “wtil 

they r„t«m, *^« «“ JT the chiofe tasl-t.- (or 

.lobnnnl from ‘l'“ cnibelWunelit- ^ 1 ,, ,it„| titum, givts 

Ni„„,»„hai. ih Wo gntot -A WWg to tW. .n(l.«ri.y. girl. 

. good «e«i»«l ol the tatti 0 « W ^ i.„.„BKom- 

when only eight year® old ^ *5 « rnmiileloilt i*nd i“ eoiirae "f the 

„™t o( ^ hteke of iho Imnd to llio <rri.t; «» 

t„ll«»iDg ycor II.. W. »^ right™, to t....l>- 

feri. MO Wt'«d .yocbroi.™* > „,y,. „„hke 

tho front of tl‘* tWgl. »to .e. tW"li. olioiiW tot. 1iiii.Jiffll Wfore 

Koyoro. it i. not neo»..ry tlutl lt» j, t.tn«l ,uu.t kill o 

(diild-hooriiig A Ions ‘'I** *“^_|” tidies. Itiot ofterdoeth itio omiUdMely 

hWk I...1 « foo.1 for ..rthifol river Trions .tn1««™f 

tdevd «...- -ill •» np tL p»ri. thot InnndiniW 

Ihiii conflcqnontly they _ rivet-tjanlte whilst Lhe 

bed ; inconipU'tely tolned wotnc , ^][ Tliis htdiftf upi>eat8 to 

..ntototri nill not be olltm^l w .PP-yl ; “> "!!: Up,,. MW.t,kk..u «.d 

1« .,„ivej».l Siee^eritni.- Wk I»] f ““ '“S'; 

.X '--1 r,:r;fr 3 ro^':".:: 

the htiCiibitl «i-(f to -Wrl‘ " ,j .trcle. and Bcroll* totinrd Wip I—, 

thigh »o totori with 0 heonriWI O-^ t^Lek o' thiSh i« «-o>o« 
Higld foethein of th. At^r.. V w^n . _ ^ knovm aa Ivtfonj eonj «pit.' 

a„ig. «*"> ."™ 

The kneo w left untalued m ■ sotno of the mm designs 

gisen on PlnU. M, wd <d th. row y- ». H»h 91 • ^ ^ 

tectdl the WfeW 1—*f deaigua o >e - . example o( which 

Glat thish-tatu the bando ri i^l«'” diteen tinia.» nun. hrond, known 

Kojarot Konnd the ^ ““ Tntnunor ahown in .nr Hg. 6, 

«, rwhl oKwi tho foot » “nwl ntnoh a^ ^ 

Ph.u Xlll. The oopinotor writ. «» “"Z”™™ „ with the Kayan. 

ala. irtoodhntihodeaigo , ,^„n,biU tMlifMt t1n.t .Itown 

P. Mli Uro for«™ W ri „,pp<w,d to h. . 

in Fig. « «l the plsta is lenncd Wti ' , ^ to 1« token from a 

rept«enlstioii of Um leopard sekjn, H 

» The of the dewgiu at* *'«“ 
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Utig TopAi tatu-block; the feaucklos aid tatued wiLij n «luuble row of wedma 
the lingCT jomta with qiiadraagliw, ' 

The UpiR Luhat seem to liAve bomm ed ihoir Utii »nt} dtaigtin venr LtM^r if 
Dot mirely from the Lopg Glut; with thcui tlie I«ek of the th%h h Uitiiod before 
e ^iit, which IB ejtceptioiiaL H«if of the koce is teiuwL Tlieir »le«ign« are 
mothhcaUonB of the liomhiQ aocl dqg'B liml of the Long QhL 

Nieiiwenljua hgona Mveml ewinples [9, Plate 87, Fig; b, PUte 88. Plate 89, 

intertSBt **’ cornDiUed aa they are of the gmitest 

[2, Plate, p. 189 aad 7, p. 91]. 


IV. £hfo»ionfii]i tatv. 

A Dtiiubcr of tnbes have wlopted more or Jees the tato of the KttyaiiB. Thas 
^ men of the following Sarawak tribes. Sibops. linoiga, Tanjpmgs, liqj Kiptito. 

mwanij aud Knuowjtfi are often, though not njiiveiwiUy, uuuccl like Knyana 
alJavaT'^*^'^ « diatinotiviv iu lliat the toaetto nearly 

or tiiB dog Avhieh is I4tued un rln'tTri 1 - x , - 

ligDres three n>aette d«,ig,o, for the bnll 1 T' P- ^ 

(losigu on Fbtc Yll PiiM 7 and << n ' in'^hficutions of the dog 

.« u . T.»j™e ~^h. Xr:,i'" 

Olid one oil Iteihimk Th. Triiig n omeii of Dutch t^"™ round her wn»t 

«dlliiglBlikcK>™; MBo^tro Mole „ «iolii»d. 

.11 one cpii™ ntl or .1,.« i,iu, • C ciS.:T 

we have figled to find a .WJo eramDh. «f , fo*eig« mauencaa ; for 

DO nieans .mivereaUnd great cntliolieity of ' Jifrah^L^ W ’'T'! ^ 

Ttio men. mowrver, do not tatn ae a JL of ) T ? 
merely Irem a deaire te copy the niore warlike Ka^Z 

hot it I won rCTn Id'ira'Toi!!^' tatu. 

«-^deai^s. .Vo tat,. 

£™^._The Unia L.ng women of ilt SL t 
primitive form of tatu known in Horn* fo 

the utue.! soKace of it,e skin ia not covered miiformly with ir^ tT 

Bucli 4» u „ faerely stipjdod into the akin. prpdiucL an 

irregnlar dots. Two iwffocts of tbo foreann of an tTi,, ^ r <*f ctose-aet 

Plato Xn. Fig. 5. other part of the body i- i . ^ on 

confinwl to tbo fenuUo sex, ^ “tiled, and tlw pnwtice is 

(t> iAirjuH.^Tiic nif-n only tat n. The desiim f ‘ 
twoincht^b™d,ourvi„g tn>,aeachafionldarand 

D««tiing ite foii«„ 
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»=!. i.»i f" '“p “"'1 '"*= f" 

runs <l»w» the m'pr «™ "" ,‘'*'. t ^h 

i> .iMomtBi -ill. »h«rt li«n.vem> «Uip«. .ml, acooriing 1« on. miltantr. Mth 

™.rk. m. .lm« P. P- »»J, '«■" »' 

the Mmiii igroup .f Duniiw; irtortling to Wtulelioiicl til. p- ] 
yving OB lJl« .topo. of Mo“"‘ Ki"* "" 

MripL OB the forem, l«l!» Ibis ■»“ »“ 'of«>o"“ '* 'W”®'*”" 

the »liipM » . baicl-tally. The Dohod wobiob .ppaiently do not totii. 

M »»™<-rhollBrBt.oftbeTm™.. Ehot.Kotlh S.t.».k. tatu vorp littlo! 

ft. MB oooi»ioB.iir h.v.».B.J1 *ioii 

rimpte CbBlo BB tb. hmot i bbo WOB.OB ImvB Bbo liooB UlBed bom Iho Wkto « 
Iho elbo*. IT B. sal Tb. Munit. ot BrilKb Ko«b Bunioo .ppiot t. be bioio 

IbobJIV tetuml: the me" “*“"*7 “ 

\ZZ«. l-roB tb. f^erm.- «T.iBd,c»l [11, p. T6] Hg.™.. Menm momen 
n.e Uwm, river weed .« tb. .n.. '>"> W“P‘ *■* 

Bumen.™ Eb. loBgitadiBBllinM: 'lo»«” <’«»'>» “""J 

Bbove lb. m>B.B.en«.o.Bt of tl« I.BgiM.diB»l Itaee. Tho desigB ... . mo. of b. 

e.B>e tribe i. si’O" P"!!' ^ ‘ 

bead OBO log toiBg .Bruod over tb. b«b n, il tho m.BB.1 »m. ^.Bg to 

.oBilob it. «ir." The port of ft. boJpoi. «bloli tlK. Joei^ loteml “ ""t 
miocifled ood ibe ftkotob ie tathm* iinBleipmte, «o that it i» iiBIoeai >le or 

.bother the de«so ... taloml in oelliB. onlp or «hotb.r tho OBthae 
aiw in OBitormlr: oar impmaoioB i. that tbo oatbao oiiiy ... lowed on tfea 
WividBol and that it ira. eniptojod oilber m. a. eaporiBioBl or from id e 
bbibL Zooniorpbs or. conapienoil. bp Uieir .b*iieo fnin all fo^ of docor^io 
art nninngBt the Lawna Aluruts, and the particular awujiorjih noUil hero gives e e , 

i evidence of an nnpractised hainL * ^ ^ , 

St John flint®! [7. fb 92] that the Mnnita oI Uic Arltmg Itivcr. n tnbutao ol 

i the LimbnopB nro tati.ed about the artu. and legs, hut he gives no deUnlfl- 

((f> jrfl/flJiiVr-Thifl tribe dwelling in the watersh^l of the Tumhang and Bnram 
Rivero are eloaelj akin to Murute. but their tam ie very iUfleront. nio men tatu 
but rerolj, and then with stripes down tho ann*. The women, - however, are 
decorated with mostetriking ewmctricnl de^giro, shown on Hate X11, J- ige. 1-4. On 
tho foroanu are Utuod eight hold bauds. oue-dRhib of an inch hniad, which 

do not compleioly oncin^lo the arm, but atop short of joining at pduuts on the ulnar 
' side of Uie loiddle Une on the flexor surfaro. The series of iinca b known as fiadi 
tin. the Fuim! pattern. In some rosefl two short transverse lines, oalkJ 

spring from the most distal rigwig at tlie point where St tenches the 
hack of the wrist on the radial ade; in other coflcs these lines are talu«l aerwa the 

• TliCfam" atulmr i4iU« that UtiAmmi of Seucmhin hei two 

nuu-ks on kii Wk- TliU wu bcauw h" ma away in » fln'l Nhnwed litu Wk H» the 

emruir.' The ruswu btre girtt) for thp tatn inarbi U beyond belief. 
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mitldliT nf the back of tlio wriDt aitd two aro tatucU on the iiiiibidu^ls; 

these at© knowH aa tejmmt itu (Plate XU. Fig. 1), Ttu! legs are (iitncd on the 
back of tbb llUgh, on tlic shill, atifi sotiiuttine^ on the knee-cap. The ileaigns can 
W lie exphrinc^l by a reference to Plate XIL Figs. 2 to 4; Hid part of the 
design marked \ is termed bfiik buftft, fruit pattern; H, Itrtik hira. tnmk iwtteni; 
Aiul C, Mtk tiifitd, shin pattern. In Fig. 4, A ami C are as lieforo; 1> ts hfti-k 
karamn ; K, vjttl hntNy luH-toiJs; F, htii- htlattg (Fig. ii). 

Ealabit woiiieii ore tatued when they lire sixteen yenrs otrl. whether tiioy tire 
married or uimiarncd, and the operation docs not extend over a nuiulter of years 
as with the Long (flat and 'Rayaiis^ n«r is any obltoraLo (^eromoniat connected with 


the protwitta. 

(c) hiny An extinct bibu.oncGdivdling on the Tinjar Kiver. an alHnent 

of tlic Baraiii. owe our k^lowle^lBe of their tain to niv ag&rl Kalainanteu, who 

was well iiix(iiaintcd with the trilie 1>efun! their disappear nee; at our itehest he 
carvtHl on some wooden mmlol* nf amis iind legs the tain designs of these people, 
hot he waa limbic to supply any information of tbe names or signifioiince of thJ 
designs. The men of the tribe apparently did not tatn, so that the designs repro¬ 
duced on Plate xt, Figs. 5,6, are those of the women. The eBseut iFd faaturPH of tho 
diwigns are spimU and portions of intersecting drelt's; tbo inteiseotirig circles are 
frequently h> be mot with in the decorativt! art of Kenyahs. on the IhicI of 
swortl-lmniUcs, round the top of posts, on carved bamboos, etc,, and in thi.-se canes 
the design is supposed to I*« rcpresoritatifm of the open fniil of a species of man-rn 
^fatUJi/era tp. It in not iinpreliable that the design hml the same significan'cti 
amongst the long Utoii, for we have met with one or two representetions of the 
same fruit amongst oilier Kalajiittiitnii trilwn. 

(/) /«tyW^The Dnteh author C. den Hjimer [5. p. 45iJ inchides under this 
heading the tribes living in tlm districts wateresl by the rivers Moruug. Kah.tyan 
Katmgnu and ifentaia of South west Borneo, Under this very elastic heiidiiiE he 
would ineliide the Ot Itennm. Siang, and Uln Ajar of Nieuwenlmis, but we treat of 
three ill the next KwttoiL Tlic ethnologj' of the Earite, Kahayan and Xatincaii 
nver-bnains swlly Deeds further iiiviatigwtinn; nothing of importance lias 
publiabcd on this region siiioo the nppeaniacc of Seliwaimr’B Iwok on more 

LW fifty yearn aga Wo know reraliy very lilt),, of the dLnribntioii or eonstitutioi, 
of the tnlM» dwelling tn those distriete nnd Schwimer's account of their tatu * 
wry meagre. Sndi as it is, it is given here, extnicitti from Ling 
Tmwdfihoti (7. pp. exci. cxciv.l TJie inon nf ^ 

Upper part of the body, the anus and talves of legs with clei?aht U t i - 

n.. ot U,, Muruug W L S > 

beautifully iatued. hnth tiiuii and w*inen; this rivisr ia mallv 

Barim. and according to nomor ia inhabited by the Biiiiau V 
appear to l«dislinci from lire Ngajn of Schwanen inliahitii thlT. 

«..B»riU.„„iK.p.o.Bi,™ m. „„ W..Jd “™r7th! 
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Raritoandoftbemid-oourae of that river are often not tatoed at <iIL but snob 

bita u w» exU«t ia 18S0 wm big% nigaHiainl .ewrfiDg 
thaa > Beaw oonpweJ »< •P‘"' iaterlKuig each other and with Ihira at 

^ erttcmilieeuSontheehoulder aigoMed U«t the .uao tad hd™ «v„.l 
JXTwo lioe. meetiogeach other at a„ «a.te «.gl. tahutd the Bagor atu^ 
sisniBed dexterity in wood-carving; a star on the teiojjle was a eigu o lapp 
^ove. We have no roaaon tn oonaider this infonnatioiLmwiCuratc. but we do 
oonaider it lamentable tliat mom details csouceruing the most mteteating forms o 
Utu in Borneo were not obtained, for it is only too probable that each informatmn 
^Innot ^ acquired now, The women of this tribe do not totu^ In 
Tewob Rtveran npper tributary of the Barite, the men are totuod a good d^. 

„a peJTt the hce, tach « Ike fc«he«L d,c d.«U ‘J» 

Ttaenljr ligents that Schwaner gives ate rapredaced b>- Lrog Both [7, p. P3]. * r 
„p,„»t two Ngaja.: the tata dotage. .« dr.™ ae l«o ^ 

„Mh inloKa aed in any eaee »e have no Infection oMoemng them. " 

Ip.™.Ol• TatnodDyak.'(tKynn.)(a«orPrate«».\eth),onp9aotthe ha 

cited work cannot bo referred to any tribe known to us. 

Hamer in bU paper [5] gives a detailed acc«>^t of Buyai. tatn^t 

unfortunately without any illustrations ; as abetmeto «f tbs 

been given by Ling Roth [7. pp. 93, 94] Pf- 143-1471 vre will pass 

™ (Kapnas River tribuUrie4-^oem^ 

those tribes SienwenbuU says but little [«, P 452]. merely noting timt the men are 
amt tatned with discs ou the calf and in the hollow of the knee and loter ovor^s 
anus, toreo and threat, whiluL the women totn the hand^ ' 

ooloure. red and blue, are need, and the designs are tatued freo-h^d, the 
iastrument employed being a piece of copper or breae about 
and ImlUn-incU bread, with one end l«nt down at a nght-angle and 
U. a point : sometimes thread is wound reund the end of tlie instrumoiit 
above the imiut. to regulate the depth of its peuetretion; two spent mens in the 
Leyden M^^nm ore fignred by Lmg Roth [T.ptSo]. Hanior [5] saya Umt the 
Ot:i>an«m women are tatued down the sliin to ite Lareus with two pnrel el lines. 
Led by nmnerens creea-lincs, a mmlification of the Uma Tow design for the 

i«rlofthcUrah, On the thigh is totue.1 a design tormiMl review, said 

Tneck oreamCDt A disc tatued on the calf of the teg te temed 
and from it to the lied runs a barbed line called tail of the 

monitor li»tti; curiously enough, though this is the general name of tte design, it 
is on the right teg also tormci harerei, on the left ifondre are 

tatued on the dbow-joint with a dbrtdof tjaijah and a cress esUed wim poiy maia 

A Maloh who had lived for many yeare amon^t these people gavo us the 
following information about their tatu. Tliore is with these people a great 
difference between the latu of the high class and that of the tew class tndividnatei 

Voi^ XXXYI. ^ 
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unotigsl the fortnor Uio desigoB are both extensive and ooinpltcatfid, too 
ooinplicstctl for our informant to dwcrito witli any degree nf nccowcy. btit they 
SMtu to be much the eamc m those deecrilied by Hamor. The low-olssn people 
have to be oontent with stntpler designs; the men sre tatued on the breast and 
stomach with two curved lines ending in curls, an don the ontsido of eaob arm with 
two lines aUo ending in curls (Plato Xn> Fig. 6); on the outside of the thigh 
a rather remarkable design, shown on Plate XEl, Fig. 7^ is tatued; it is termed 
linsni, the fljing equirtol, Pterfmtf* nitidm, and on the hack of the calf is Utued a 
disc temiftl knlohj bain, the pig patbern. The women are tatued as described by 
Hamer down the front of the stuu with two parallel fines oonncclcd by trajusverBe 
oross-bara; according to our infomuiiit the des^ was suiipoeed to ret^resent a flat 
fish, such os a sole. (Plate XII, Fig. 8.) 

Of these people, as of so iiiany otlter?, the melancholy tale of disappear¬ 
ance of tntn amongst the present geosmtion and replacement of iikdJgenouB 
by Kayan dcfligiiB was told, and it seems only too likely tliat within 
the next decade or two none will lie left to illustrate a once flourishing and 
beautifnl art 


Schwuticr can add nothtug to the facts that we have collecietl, except the 
staleineut iliat " the fri/ifl'M (priestesses) have brought the art of tstuing to the 
present degree of perfection through learning tlie description of the pretty tatued 
bodies of the [luytliicol] Baiigeangs." 

(A) JfuArtyaa —Out figure (Piute XI. Fig. 3 ), and Plate 81 of Dr. Nieuweahuis* 
book [»], is the extent of our knowUnlge of Uin latii of tlie inlialnuuits of the 
KaUayan River. Tlie latter illusUation shows a toon tatued witli a clianicturistic 
chock pattern over the torso, stomach and onus, but thenj is uo referedea to tho 
plate ia the text. Our figure is copied from a drawing by Dr. H, Hiller of 
Philadelphia ' 

(t) Bttlcaiaji amt UkiL—Aa Hieiiwentmis has pointed out [9, p, 45IJ. the lain 
of these tribea ts distinctive, inasmuch as most of the designs am loft in the 
nalnral colour of the skin against a background of tain; tliTt is to say in the 
phraseology of the phot^^grapber, whilst Hid tatu designs of Kayons KenvahR^ 
etc.. a» pmtiva, thmc of the Bakataas ore n^ativta. The men weri foniiorlv 
most extensively tatued, and we figure the priucipal designs (Plate XlHi most ri 
which uBrs from a Bskatan of the Eejaug River. Tlmchiwt is eov.^ 

vrith a bold scroll design known os hooks (Kayan,foumf) (pj* t 

the hock am! shoulder blades stretches a double row of eireles feiSl- witi. ^ 
hooks interposed (Rg. on the side of the shoulder a patted knoJ ^ 
the liiaKl./ 1 fycAo»oii hamaiattphalum (Fam. Geckonid*),» tatued fFi™ <i T 
lizard is ttse<] 08 a hariispe.v by the Bakatan. Ciieles are latuetl m £ h-^ ' ^ 
the bock of tho thigh and on Uie calf of the lmr> « j-e ^'C*ps, on 

design of the chest eceitre on the flexor surface of the foroann*^^'r 

paticm for the calf of the leg U shown in text Pie. n ft , Another form of 

hoTse-maiigo, ilaa^/tm $j,., the same fruit as that teinied 
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of whiob . n>p««iuti0« b™- H»> ohi.1 elenool in the t«ie Ob“ ^ 

,^'^o.uuf 000^.0. .Heod 


f 1 ^. 


Wta* 0^ 




of pf..». pi- 

:,”“ K^» -0.0 of .b. .b.™ « 0, .h. ooddlo ..«.; lio« ko.™ « 

.„d coow,«»ay 0-0 ooiy - tb. »«u Tho eovome "i <^ 


I A. to '"“““ S™ 0> tb. IbjoiiB ™ * "*'>• 

STtloy .«. diofi-ri bty-ol 11 h’o^K^llld b, »«. oib-1 T™. 

riviJ nJtei»litiii ot *pp«if«»<» tt “, diKarded tba l«j»nl’* toetb, whlcti »luHt 

l„l«4»K««ydidJef trh^imAvwlto JUXt hs ^|*d w» Uh. 

ihomt be *ere throng pe^taliwe wt «Jj lUt eril ipirite mej d® 

w«e ^ Ouit giTw by tbe Mc«mtend Iiur fmm Uwir 

... b.™ - .b.. 

hildwn,» PWP**^’ Q 2 
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defiigiww a grudua] proocw, and it b only the mat seasoned and wperiencod 
warriore who ejthibit on tbetr perwns oil the different designs tlmt we have jnst 
detaUod j the talu of the legs and feet is the lost to be completed, and the lines 
round the ankles are deniotl U) all but the bravrat veterans. 

All that has bean writtoti above applies equally well to ibe Itkits, or *t least 
onoe did apply, for now the Ukits liave to a great extent Silopted the Uitu of the 
Kayan, and it is only occasionally that an old man tatued in the original Ukit 
manner is metv We give a figure of a dwigii on the boek of the Uiigb of such 
a relic of better days, (rlaie XI11, Tig, 5.) 

The Bakatan nnd Ukit women tatii very Utile, only the forearni, on the 
metaoarpals and on the back of tho wrist \ eharacteristic designs for these part* are 
shown in text Fig. 8. and Plate XIII, Figs, 7,8; the central port of the forearm design 
is an anthropomorpmc derivative, judging by the name j tho linea ate termed 

and kanak and neromi are aUio conapicuons j ffrmeii is also tho nsmo of the 
design for the motocartuds; the two store joined by a line on the wrist are termed 
/ul'uf, and it is possible that their significance Is the same as that of the Kay mi 
fvJbif tatued in the same place by men, but we have no evideuoe that this is the 
case. 

Nieuwenhuis figures [8, Plate SO] a Baku tan tatued ou the chest in the typical 
manner. 

Tlie only other designs, apparently of Kalamantan origin, nre those figured by 
Ling Roth [7, p. 87]. Throe of these are after drawings by Rev. W. Crosaland, 
and are labelled “tutu marks on arm of Kapuas Kayan captive wotiran." The 
designs arc certainly not of Knyon or^, nor are there any Eayans resident in tlie 
Rapuns River; the woiuan hml in all prebahility been brought oaptive to Sarawak, 
where Mr. Crosstund saw her, eilhcr by Kayans or Sea Dayaks, and it is oerlainly 
unfortunate that exact infoTmarioii conceoiiDg the tribe to which ehe belonged wan 
not obtained; the designs, if accura|«ly copied, are so extretnely unlike all that 
Ate known to us that we are not able to huzaril even a gucaa at their prevenance or 
meaning. The otlier design figured on the Mine page is copied from Ciurl Bock; )t 
occurred on the shoulder of a Punuti and is said by Mr, Crossland to be commoniy 
used by the Sea Dayaks of tlie Undup We met witli a Bimilar example of it 
(Plate Vlll, Fig. 7) on an Ukit tatued in the Kay an manner, but voutd gel no 
information ooncenung it , and suppose tliat it is not an Ukit design. Hein [6, Fig. 80] 
figures the estne design, and Kieuwenhuis [8, p. 240] alludes to a similar. 
Wa may note here that tlic designs ligured on page 89 of Ung Botli’s book [7] as 
tatu designs are in our opinion most certainly nut tatu designs. They were 
collected by Dr. Wienecke in Dutch Romeo, and appear to be nothing hut drawings 
by a native artist of such objecLs in daily use us bats, aeat-mata, Imby-slbga, and 
to on. We communicated with Dr. ,1, D. £. Rchmette of tho Leydeu Museum, 
where those " tatu" marks are deposited, ami learnt frem him that they are indeed 
actual drawings on paper; there are ninety-two of them, apparently all are 
different isolated designs, and they are evidently the work of one artisL There is 
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uol a tiibo in Borneo wliicli can show such a varioiy of tatu desi^, wid 'f® 

L<»bt ii U«l»l»d law dooigu. wnld W fowiil l1.lo%dio»t I 

Lagth wd bluu at Uw ioUad. Marwvw. a. coa V» wen b, ^ 

Lil^ work. lb. .taiga, .w ol • »“» W">pUwl«I mtaxft ool dgllK. wilb ihe ««t 

w zSp mi«i i».» ia.« --if'* >‘"»™ “ t:z 

L «... How wd crootawhiog. wMch ii. law would 1» alWrly tort oulw. 
I executed on a very larjje acale.’ 


V. tSfrt ftfyaA' 

The S» Boyrfi. .1 Ibe pwwal 
mold oxteuaively tal.»d tribe io Borneo, w.tl. lo 

Ukite. Koboyan. and Butieoi oovariJielwa.froiu a long-eon h-v. 

of Iheir uw. rowed W the oo,.eluei.n Ital the petwo ‘"J 
been entirely liorrowed frotu other triltea, but duefly from Hie KajanSr tor oome 
UoK, we Intaeed llwt thew wew Wo ebaraeteri.tlc.lly to Dayek 
.Zl whiol. b, Ut....d ,». tl« tbrool (tent, Figa 11-131 and tWl ^ 

(Plate XIII, Fig. 7). bat whea later we Btudiod BokataJi totu we wo w. . 

tewwr in Z yrwant P«t^ "» tl» Zyak “j^ntb wM'.iTplVpbliZ 

five of the oxn design on ono thigh alonas t,he same dtJSigu S _ 

on armsitd eve. on Uie hn^., though this of 
the Shoulders is more usually decorated with seraral stars an<i rosettes. _ ^ 
^l„ of the hwnU .» Utned. gdiw inwpoetiv. of 

in warfare, in fact we have frequeutly had cocasion to note that a ^ 
with latued hanila is a wastrel or a conoeited bragi^rt, o no n^u ^ ^ 
Eurepeaus or with his own peopk. This wild and irresponmbU, syst^ of ^u 
has b«n aoeompanietl by an iuevitebte degredadon of the desigw. There is a 
^l^hle IxMly of evidence to show that the Sea Dayaks Ija.. 
in their arts and crafts from tribes more early eatabliahed m Borneo, u ^ 
be ooufeased that in their decoraUve art ilicy liave as a rule unproved upon their 
modslai their bamboo carvings and thoir woven 

beauty " and if there is not much tree oritrinidity m their work, it can etiU be 
that Ly are the m«,t artUtic people in Borneo. An exception however, must be 
^ made in the case of their tetu. for bore we sec. not an mtelbb^nt eln ra ^ 
of the model, but n eimpUficadon and degradation or at host ai. elatora io.i without 
* significance, Figa 1-6. Blate VII. are examples of tlm Sea iMyaks Imn^ ^ or 
[ dog defflgn. With the exception of text, Fig- 10. ^bich “ S ^ ^ 

I model, the figures show the dog deeign run umd, and It IS idle toattemp in -rp 

' . Dr Sclmwli. Iw kindly us -iUi an adwiii* -hwi of b« fo.thoun.inB oiUlo^ 

it^!Zt.nA*««»d. «nr opiniou of th.» mivl. by lolur. Dr. Ni«.wenLn„, gkppnrenOy 
adhunt to thi! Iwlirf that they renlJy we mm miut*. 
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them, smce in eveiy case the ardsta have given their uulividua] fancies fn>e f>tay. 
When the profeEaion of the tato-aillBt is heieditary and when the practice haa 
for its objeot the embellish meiit of deBnite parts of the body for definite Teasoiis. we 
naturally find a oonstaocy of design, or, if there are varieties, there is a puqx>3e in 
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them, in the sense that the variations can be traced to pre-erbting forms aStf do not 
ilepart from the original so widely that their aigniheance is altogether lost. With 
the borrowing of exogenous designs arises such on alteration in their form, that Lluj 
original names and sigttilieance are lost ; the Kay an modification of tlie liornbill 
design of the Long Glut to a dog design is a case in point. Knt whon tlie 
very practice of talu has no special meaning, when the tatu artist may Ite any 
meiuher of the tribe, and where no original tatu design is to be fouod in the 
tribe, then tlie Imnawcd practice and ilie borrowed designs, unbound by any sort 
of tradition, nin complete riot and any sort of fanciful name is apptic<1 to the 
degmdiod designs. Amongst the Kenyah tribes the modification and degradation 
of the dog design has not proceeded su far as amongst the Sen Dayaks, and this 
may be exptamed for by their mote rertnained piaotico of tatu imd by the 
constant intercourse between tliem and the Kay ana, so that they always have good 
luodela before them. Plate VI, Fig. 3, illustrates the extreme limit of degiadation 
of the dog desiga amongst SeaDayidiS; it is termed Aaia, scorpion,' and it is 
noteworthy that the repreaentation of the chdte and anterior end of the scoTpion 
(A) was originally the posterior end of the dog, and the hooked ends of tho 
poeterior processes of this scorpion design (B) instead of facing one another os 
they did when they represented the open jaws of the dog now look the same 
way ; Gie resette-Iike eye of the dog still pemisU, but of course It has no 
significance in the scurpton. A curioua modiricatiou of thin eye b seen in another 
J5ea Doyak scoii»imi design Bguted by K B. Haddon ^4. Pig. 19], Funieas [3. p, i42J 
rigures a coupb of scorpiion designs, but neither arc ipiite an debased ua that 
which we figure here. Furuesa also figures a ecioll ihaign, not nnlUse a lUkatau 


‘ Mr. K tt H^Uin (4, p. 1*4) writ«; uttoo d«.i«a □»! b;, ^ 

* ; ■ if ^ by th* IW in ibe a. n,, 

KjUniikMtBiia bava Oie main diewanc* being, dial lb* Han* dl the dauim . ^™jT 

For thU iwMm ft* jxiHim hnub fo &«rmm «wr aarf ner# lUt iMt teorpion 

la a*t thl. ih. «.n Ufo« the hoi„|- when th. 
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HeaTfin Utued on tlifi foresnn. atul temfid Uiia yemtHg, tie thwad of the 
apiuoilig wheel; e simiJar one Bgoied hy ling Both [7, p- 8«] is termed Irony, 
t]je egg plant. On tlie breaat and shoiilders some fonii of losette or atar deaigct 
iB tatned in oonsideraUe pioftimon; the designa are hnown vniiomly tooffo 
trony. the agg plant flower, tondan timA. liunchea of fmit, an antique 

bead, rii^ A four-pomted fl<ar. eueh ae that shown w text, h ig- 

tormed buah nnda, fruit of Flukenetia amiKuiata; aince this fniil la quadrate in 
shape with pointed angles it ia evident that tlio name haa been appUetl to the 
tmttem because of ite reaemhlanec to the fruit Fumeae tigmea examples of these 
deaign^ and also ling Both \7, p. 88]. Wo figure (text, Fiffj. 11-13) three dee^ 
for the throat known aometimea aa iotak, ftqgs, aometimes as toU thre^ of 

the spinning wheel, atid no doubt other meaninglm names ore applied to them. 

Two of the figures (Figa. 11, 12) are evidently modifications of tlie Bakatan g^romi 

tv 

ma. It, IB. 

d^.but here they are represented with thetatu pigment, whilst with the Bakutana 
tllelaigu is in the natnral cdour of the skin against a lMtckgreu..d of pipnent, w., 
the Daynk design is the positive of the Bakatau negative. Furuess Ogim* two 
eimmplea of the Uireat design. ou« with a inmsvereo row of stare cutlii^ acreas 
it - the same authority also figures a chsigu for the nba known as tuh mW. wamt 
chains, couBWtiug of two atars joined by a ibublu sigitag line. 1'he design la 

sometimes mtiied on the wrist when it is known a« fvkot. auUtine Iwad; U is al» 
tatned on tlie throat [7. p. 88] and attention has already bi-eu drawn U, the pmhablo 

derivations of this design also from a Ilakatan modol. 

It is only very seldom that Soa Dayak women tetu and then only m small 

circles on the bteusUi t?. p. 83] and on Uie calves of the 



As a conclusion to tlie foregoing account of Bornean telu wc add a table 
whicli summarises in the briefest possible maimer all our InforinaUon; ite chief use 
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pwhttps will lie in ahowi«g in a graphic uuumer the bhmto ttt out kmfwbdge lUt 
RtilJ rp riiflTn 

Tt<^ n study of their tatu Dr. KieiiwoiUmiB [9, p. 451] (Uvidca the people of 
jiorU'Co into thrdo EUftin grocips 

1, Group of Baiinu, Kenya and Punau. 

2. Groups of Bukat aud BakaUui. 

a Gr.»up of Jkrito and Melawi tribes, and Ulu Ajnr of the Maiidai 
EiTcr. 


From what we have written it will be understood on what principlea this 
J^fication m baaed and. as far as it goes, it ia correct euoogh. except for the 

mcWaaoiho Punau rathe first group, but it is not sufficiently eompreliensive 

Uie I ght of the further iaforumtion that we have uueartheil. We do not 

rjlu T """" ^ ^ "P 

^.loa rovoi^ of Km,otlm,gDew.f; o„,u«,„.„t,,.,„ refndo fc.*, „„ 

o^r **'“• »( lolo io Borneo i at boot it woald to 1M„ 

"f a» fonos that wo liavo ataadj, dosoritod io w.™ or Im 


siBuoaHAmr, 

1. Ur. 0^ iVdta Fomh rff itertw (tflOSt 

S. Ifedr. tJkri fl/ (j easy 

4. UniM^ F K ^ii «/ Asr»ft> I/toit-AuiOiin (iGOSi 

feuad la Mr. Ling ® but aatke o/ *U tJaw will be 


, V«l. U. 


Mt^piaiivtim of Piuitt, 

Plat* VL 

•«. l.-Kay*», dog deidg«(w<fcAai„> fprtbi«l^ ^ Froot . t.1, H . ■ 

MqiMUm, fNix lOi^ lOL) ™ * Ulu-bli>ck la tke isiunwi 

*ilf- a—Um» BftSubq d44g 4vmuttu Fitim m * , it 

(Sa. S >«-•>«■« a uro.blacb ia tb„ Sarawak M««n. 

* V- 3.-««oD,yak Ktcnplaa deM«t> , , , , 

UMi.bU*k ia ih, Smwak Mwwua. (Kft loSS)"™'®'™>* 
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4,—Ktnjali Jijg deiig^ c*f*i 5 d from n Knj^ll ttn>4fflL FfofU A Uitu-block iti tha SaSATraik 
Miueiuiix pfo. tO&4')06.) 

Ftg, —KAjTiLD dug dfirigii, Frcuu A intu-biluck Lti tiiaSuTtwak Mu*euiii. (No* lOMi'tOft) 

Fig- d.—KAyiUi dug tleaigiL Ftopti a taAu-lilock ia tlit Sirawmk Mnfi^‘'i!MiL 1064‘S&) 

Fig. T,—Knymii double dog design fur outride uf i\dgh of rnaja, Ftimi a Utw-block !□ Oii? 
SATAWok MnaoniiL (Ko. tQ&4'3U) 

Fig, fC^Rayati tliniguB of dog wilh [Mymitvomff nganal’)* A—ptip. Fur thigb of man- Fnuu 
A tiklu-bliKk in SALtmvak MDKUm. (^^o^ 

Fig, fi.—Kenyah d**« u# ^ntipedfl (?) llesigu (fipm* fw brrtfit or ili.myur ol man, 

^viif a tatn-blout in this Samwak MtiHflunir (No+ 1054^30.) 

Fig. IOl — X enjab crabdcidgii A=«iuutb (Ao^ B^daw (iiafipX 

From a um-biock La tbo Sarawak Muai^uia, [No, 10^4 71.} 


Fig, L 
Fig. t. 
Fig* ^ 
Fig. 4 
Fig. fr,- 
Flg. e. 
Hg. 7. 
Fig. a 
Fig. a 


Pl*4Tn VTI- 

-3ea-£teTak mudifii^liua of the dog deaign. From a tato-biock in tlio Sarawak 

MnHeum. (Na 1064‘10®.) 

_ ^ Firom a tatii-LJock in tho Sanwmk 

^ MuMnni. (No* 10&4'101-) 

_ From a tata-bJwk in tbu Sarawak 

Miioumn- (No. I0fl41f7-J 

_ ^ From a tata-block m the Sarawak 

" " HuMiim (9Ta. lOM IfN.} 

_ ^ From A tatn'blodk In tho Sarawak 

” ” Uuneum. <K«.I0 iM7Cl) 

_ ^ ^ But koowu an ^^acorpiun* (Id^) 

pattern. From a tatu-bluck in the Sarawak Mnaeum. (No, 

■.— ltar ftWA.li ami Kjctijali modificatiuD c4 tb® dog desigdi known a* liuok (fvinl'} 
pattern. Krum a lata Iduck in the Sarawak Muoeqm, (No. 1054-63.) 

Ftuid a tAtu-Uock In the Sarawak 
MiiaatmL (No. 1C^'75J, 

— Eanyah luodMcatioii of tli® dog dL>4ignp but knowD m tbe ‘'prawn* pattern. 

From a tatu-block in Uift Sarawak hJvaeunXi (No* 1054'6i-) 


Fum VUL 

Tig. L^Kayan throo^licA pattern {tda tdo) for lawk of thigh of woman of claaa Prom a 
tatu-block in tho Sarawak Miwnnx (No, 166* Brooke 1 j>w Q^) 

Fig. S*—Kayan four4brt patteni (iVfa pal} fur boek of thigh of wunisui of niiddb cla^ Ffum 
a tato-bluuk in the Somwak Muhuhl (No. 1434-} 

Fig. A—Kaynn (Ri^iaug R) tbToe-lin« (ida tda) fewr back «f thigh of women uf upper 

and niiddlo dawtea. From a latu-block in the Sarawak hiiuwum, (No. 1054-^) 

4—Kayon (Vnia Pliau) dmgn for front and atdea of ikigli of high oW wotortu A — 
hiuJIwi turoy tuba root, B = /o/cim/, fruit of <smk*ihtta^ D Ivmtt 

[ntorlodting houka From a tain-l)Jock in colL C, Hoae. 

Pig. 5. -Kayon design for front of tMgli of woman of high olaoa A^luilwii fwm^ 

Aonly twwa of a boat, C-iefa /layr^n^Wi 1>= Wi7ia^ tnian^ full iuikium. 

From a tatu-block in the Sarawak Muaenm. (No. 1432.] 

Fig. flL—Barawan dedgn for the ihouldrr or broast of men* From a diawLiig. 

Fig- 7-—Deaign ul uncertain urigiut on the otlf of the kg of an Ukit maox 

rnATiIX- 

Flg- —Kajan (Ikjang It) deaign known an i<f*i or ^ limti for lAck nd thigh of wumen 
of high rank. Note the humhilt heada at the top of tlnz diwigm Frobn a tatu-bluek 
in the Sanawak Musoiiul (No. le&f Brooke Ixhw tolL) 
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T'igi S.—Kmvu (Rejuig R.) deugu : cam-pm with figm, 5 saiI H, Frum ■ Uto^bkiclc Ib tb# 
SamvAk MuJteanL {No. Iti 6 d Br«f)be ^L) 
jg. 3 ,^Xoi^ Glut hornbilL dfsJ^ (aft^^r Ni^QwniiliiiiiJl id pi rtivti ilpivti tha front 

and 8 idM of tbd tLigK 

Fi|f- ^.^Knyan (I) liDrDbiU rlenigti, known, bowoT^f, u ^ 4 og witbout a Uil " (ncaag -^roi^ 
o«t) Froiu a tatu-binck ib th& Sarawak MiuKHm. (No. 1004 ^} 

Fig. .(.—Kajau (Etijang R,) uan ileaign Icnovn aa withoul a tail ■ oww) 

pattcrzif for front aiul iidoti of thigli of women of bi^h tiaiiki- From a latn ■ block in 
the Saiawak Miueiim. (tfa, 1^0 Brooke Ijow coJl) 

Fig, 6 .-^Kaj’an iLn^liun and fonr-linfi dndgti [ida am! via pal) for bick o| ihigb of woitrcn 
of low eUdO- Fmm a tata^yock In the Barawak Mumuiii. {Nq. 14150 
Fig- 7 ,— Cma I^kaii Kaj'aii antbropncDorphtc dedign tatiieil in rowi down ftnotit and 

»dea of thigh. 

Fig. Kayan bead (fiihit) design, latued on the wrist of hipil 

^ II ri f^oin a tatu-biock tn tbs Saimwok 

Mndfiiim. [No, I0a4it^) 

Fig, 11 .— Poiticdi of 0 nift Ifikab Kjiywi iltaign fw l«ck of thigh of women of high nnh faJwi- 
Niouweahnie). 


PLAfE X. 

Fig. U—Thtn dMigii on the foithim of u Uiim Leheo EAyAii wcimue of high mnk. From • 
robhing of m cam«l wooden model j» the S&nt«»h UasciuiiL (No, 139a.) 

Ftg. 3 .—Thtu-d^gb on the thigh of jui Uow Lekeu Khvad woinui of high mnk. From « 
rubbing of h carred wuudisn moddt in the Sbiinwnk Mumshhi. (No. tlOS.) 

Fig. 3 .—Tatu design nn the fcn^rm of an Utm, Plian tva^iui wimmn of high rank. A=WiTtag 
full mound; E^didamf ^rsfk, tiowi qf a 1 »at; boakd ; 

vi, leared of lumboo j B=fiiiAiui fiita, ImncUe* qf tuba root, Frqjn a carved 
wooden tnodel in the Barawik Htiadum. (No, 

Fig. 4 .-Ken 7 nh deeign, roprownting the ojieu fruit of eepediL of mengo (i>i ofm,) iett,«l ™ 

,« “«»■ Ftio® » i*tu.l>look in Urn Senweh Mueeun. 

(fda, lDa4'l4rJ 

Fig, fi.—KA]rAn (Bklei It.) iiflfojig'Wi or hook deeign for Uek of thigli of wnm... ,j| 
niikk. rrom a lAtU'block in the ftmtimk hfueeum. (No, 


Fig, I, 
Fig. 8; 


ri,(Ti JLI. 


on llm hand frf * ak*i*j| chief tetned in the Ke^m. imurner. ^’^Im t d™ wing. 
P^UcMph^ **"' * 'ti'wiiiK by Dr. If. HiJlcr of 

““ “• Hill.. »! 

-D«go mi th« ^ttArni of n Lejipu Lubmg woMmo. From u drowing. 

^"rtr • *^1*’J^**S 5 » ™rT«l model 

in the aiimwAk Mttwum, [No, H 30 ) * » ™rr«i muaei 

r wf’’ ^ » .*«*d mcelel in 

the tftttawik Museum. (No. I4*a) 8 « m (.wneq moimi m 


Pig. 4 , 
Fig. 9 . 

Fig. a 

Fig. 1.' 


Fig. l.- 
Fig.a- 

Fig. 31 —• 


Flat* Jll, 

design o« the forrorm of a Knlnblt wimmi,. tVim n ditiwiim 
■Tetn design on front of log of , Kiii»bit winmim n* 

phoiogroph. From 

of leg of 0 KaWiU wouio,, A-iofit t i 

W/mro, trunk tmltern. Fitm, ndewing. ’ 
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Fig. 4—Tfctu dcififiti on frwt of 3^ ot itie wstw fydwbit womiuit &i|te, 

hOl-topA. from « dnviriii^^ 

Fig. 6.—Titu d«dgu m tlw foiieimsi 1 ^ mi Vmtk Long woinmi. Fi^uu » dmving^ 

Ftg. 6u—Tfttu design an mro md lam of » niM of iow {:l&ii. Fmm n dnwing by n 

ALdoh. 

Fig^ 7.—Iktu il^tga an leg of Biaimi nua of law cJnsa, From m dnviag hf m. Mnlalu 

I'lg. &—Iktu dttign auiliLii of Bwinn wumnu nf lav djun From n dnving hf m Mnloli. 

Tig. d.—KAjuniii (1) dcnign representing tbn fruit of nPfniwfKt wHuufafa (^'nilaiif ) lAtaed an 
thb breuln or eliunlderi bf m e n From n tntn-bl-Dck In tlia Sumvnk Huseuni. 
(Na lOM-SI.) 

Fig. 10 .—doflign m tlie bktpa nf «]. Ulcit mnn, aid to tsprsaeni m bead (fniml). Fman n 
dnning. 


Fiati ZUL 

fig, I.^Dttign (gvrovtV, boolra} Uituecl an tbe brw^ n| n Bu bst m mui- Frain n bitH'lilock in 
the collectioD of ILH. the Bnjoli ol Barmrmk. 

SL'— n n tf e ^ 

fig. ^—Design {akik^ tree gecho] Utaed oa the nliaulder of n Bs hnts n mnn, Fram n drovtng. 

Fig. 4.^ jf fg H 

Fig- O.^Design tntned an the cnLf af the leg of mn LHElt. FYam n phaiognph, 
fig. O.^lktu dengn an the loot of n Eaynn woeeuui of low diA From n dniviiig. 

Fign 7»'^Do«igii coproeeiiUng in nntlqpo boAd (fiiivf) tntuod an the vriit af n Enkiitiin girl 
From n drawing; 

Fig. B ,—Design tstued an tba tnetncnrpola of ■ Bakatan glrL^ From n driving. 

Fig. 9 .—Design (Imuii, dixJesi) on the Iwk lif ■ Enkitin mm. Fkam n tntu-liloclL 
Fig 10 ,—Di^gn (gtromt) iatned on tlie throat af n Bokman [mn. From a phoCogntpli. 
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THE “GEJJlfA" AMOSGST mE TKIBES OF ASSAM. 

Bit T, 0. HoDaOK. 

Till tribes ijihabiting the hiJJa of Assom belong for the moat mi+ fo ii. 

lf>Jgiiirtii!gTo«ndB,the mme Tfholo-lJnnnrhi» 

Hew and Uiete are amnlJ patehee of the Tot niee S!u.,« JT ^ 

pcopleaof Oocliin China, Cambodia and Siam. The orim ' f ll ^ 

ia well known and « of mZLZZ^.<>eZ jT l'. 
caovemant from east to west whieh h. 

m the Chinese empire. ^ OJniwoted with the coarae of events 

„f ■*?'. °' “‘y' 

myeten', I dp nnt nroiitw* ► preeeat position are BtilJ shrouded in 

..v,. 14 ir ^ 

..op^. ^ 

prio-wv. •- ^ 

impletuents. Ail weave oJothu, altbounh th- “^'wnted with the use of iron 

make weaving a spceidi«il industry. Th^^lJ eliU 

immediately precedes that of at>eeialia»h‘ i ^ um which 

wouderfn! scale ranging from pTl wh ‘J^“P ^ 

written iiiaUtrica five centuries old. " “i^^mtorj to people wlw have 

First, an regards sooitU oreatii«ati..« n. , 

wttM Ui permanent viUagen tUvided into ev 

wpcnej. buiAititaj thri, c«lti™til,,a, l,;l! “ ”' ■« 

definite whomc while preserving a tnpmn r *u' accordance with a 

«.«. i,-v-i «- 

their ydfagea. not year by year, but ouee in cverv th J ^ 

enough these laat, whUe omaniaed to ^ ^'inoiMiy 

:xt'4rr,;rLi£i“^^ r.r,* 

Sr-4-;:^. 
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civil attfjbutca, in extent oiiljr cqu^Ued by the importence of tlie reli^oas 
authority whieh la nttflchetl Ui the royal office in spite of the veneer of Kiiwlijiam 
which has epreod over the country of Manipur datjo the beginning of the 
eighteenth Qentary< Tho common featore of thcee tnhes ta their oiganiBation into 
exogaiuouR enbdlviaiotiti which are toputed to be descended from brolhere, whose 
children interniarried and fortccd these grtraps. Now T may remark that if 
this legend wore true it would appear to deraribe a time when the snlvdivisions 
were not eingamotts. The unit » undoubtedly tho ow^mons aulHliviaion^ although 
for OUT purposes the village or iocaJ collection of exogainotiB aubdivislons tnay be 
taken as tho unit. Only among the M(dlhei,who from centuries of life in a broad 
comfortable valley hayo evolved a social and pofitteal organisation of great 
complexity, do we find anything resetiihling tribal or^ national feeling- Village 
fights with village, esogfinious subdivision figlita with its immediate neighbour, hut 
tlifiTO is practically no tribal combuiation among the hill people. 

It is noteworthy tliat in the pormaiiently settled villages we find the custotna 
much more carefully praaerved tlion in the migratory tribee and more elaborately 
observcil in the bigger villas than in the small But, allowing for differenom 
dne to divergent development, these tribes, who occupy an enormous area of hill 
connin’, are very much of a muchness, whether one talks of a tribe far north 
where tlie gentle slopes of the lulls permit tho u® of irrigated fields, even at m 
great an altitude as nine thousand f^t, or of a tribe which lias to l*'^o 
can on tho ajanty produce of the steep shies of the low hilia. The eaecnoe of 
their religioua rites, of their psychology, of their philosophy of lire is a simple logic 
developed by intenso particularism. But tho cardinal fault of their philcaophy 
is that it is too Icgicol on too Klemkr a cullection of facta. They are selfutists 
who tire too rapidly to record the reaidts of their exporimonts. They are 
particularistii, becanso, tmaccrmtouied ffotn their mode of life to graap the 
essential unity of a group of things, they give hut little ccusidcratioo to points of 
identity, eoncentraling all their attootion on tlic differentia of phenomena. 

In preof of tliis Imbit of particniitrifini, I point to a very ourious feature of the 
languages of these tribos. They in^sess an extensive vocabulary ^^iso they have 
different names for objects which we iir« in the habit of wrabinmg in a class. 1 
laay be permitted the oamment timt nniinism, the religioiis plane which is 
charaoterised by a general dispersal of supernatural authority and |»wer among a 
host, of spirits, in thus in comtffpemJsiice with a general level of the mduatnal 
activity ns well as with the mental state of the people m indicated by the stote 
of their langn^. Where o very thing ia handmade, where such ineohanical 
appliances as oxiat are only of the crudest and moat simple Form, we find tho 
gi^at^t variety in the aimplBst prodnetioos- 

77ie connotation of the word tehu ia familiar, and my theme is to 
desoribo the occurrence among the Tibeto-Biinoan tribes of tho same range of 
ideas which has been to highly developed by the Polynesian tacea. I propone to 
set forth in eome sort of order the various events which ncoeautato general or 
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comtnuti&l fifl contrsated with private or intUvidual tabiia, then to attempt to classify 
other tahne, and, If poeaible, to suVmit matoriaL from which it will lie poeaihle 
to extinct the main ideaa underlying the tabu rites as practised by the people I 
deeoribe. 

Commnnal Ubtia ate observed by the whole tillage, whlcti consists of scveml 
exngamoua subdiviaions, and ar» all automatic in the sense tliat while some are of 
regidar oceurrence, others follow necessarily after the occurrence of setme event. 
Those which ate of rognlor occurrence are for the most part connected with the 
eropa. Even where irrigated terraces are made, the rice plant is much nlTcoted by 
doheionctea of isiii and excess of aun, Berore the crop is sown, the viltuge is tabu 
or getino. The gates oro closed and the friend without has bo stay outside, while 
the stranger that is within the gates remains till all is ended. The festival is 
marked among aonie tribes by an outburst of lioentiousness for, so long as tlie crops 
remain nngatnerod, tlw alighteat iacontineuco might ruin all' 

An omen of the prosperity of the crops is taken by a mock contest, the girls 
pulling agamat the nien. In some villages the guanita lost for ten days, but the 
tenth day is the crowning % of all. Tho men cook, and cat apart from the 
women during this tbie, and the fowl tabua are strictly enforecd. From llio 
conclusion of the initial crop geuaa i« the commenconient of the genna whicli 
Mliorein the harvest timo. all trade, all fishing, oil hunting, all cutting grass and 
felling tteea is forbidden. Those tribes which sixjcisUso in cloth-wiwing, salt- 
making or t»o«ery making, arc forbidden the exercise of tlicse minor hnt valuahlo 
industries. Ifruins and bugles are eilcnt all the while, 

Perhapa the idea »that men must not give up iheir time and attention to those 
things, but instead must conoctilrate all their energy and strongth on the crope, 
Tl,we tabus are not intended, perhapa. to afford of set purpose a much needed oloee 
rime to the game, but they have tlmt efifect Again the thatching gross aud 
timber are much too raw for use in house bnihliug. Digressing for one mometit i 
would here mention a cose of a tabu idea winch ie connecter! with the Hpecialised 
mduatiy of cloth-wearing as practised by a small group of rilbges among a Wish 
tribe. It must bo remembered that the art of weaving ie practised hy all, ]™t 
in this small group of villages reacberl a conBidcmblc cxcclleuco, 

A ™^ ,lK». IW W cmne ft™, . ,I„ih.»™vI„g village, „„ 
mh her h,.ahnd In oaU/ing villege when, I her. 1 ,»ked her a 
W wo™ ee, elMh. reeenll,, mJ .he told me hot heetood'. village peoele 
farlwde her weevuig becaoae H .« gemia to IhcnL I w™ well ewere that bv 
dweoonging the lourh^, of their gjrU oiMde the groop „( elolh.weovioB vill,™ 
<«““l‘i,,g,h«o„lv«,»etaeeo,po„tioo to ,.g„jo,e„,of . ,jS 

J » n»dy to iwwept ltd. weoopol, 

ithoot n,., hw, to my mind tome heering «„ iH. ,|„e,ti„„ eU],. 
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weave cloths, and he told m . ^ ^r 

them if they allowed her to make elotfe ^hK ^ 

tlHj craftemen being ditected tLieasiii" remarkable powers which 

Z wiroZ Xe .. l»>ve beeaW .>7 »■«» divin. 

^ t It ^t.nA harveat-honi^j sjoitie trlbofl ititcrpoaft 

ttewsei. to imli.1 crepesnm. -d to ^,j 

aipjtma daj wliich depends on to .,„pa by a oemis, «hiolt Issls 

“?Tt‘’‘Z”Xya^X »r toi.iti.1 Eonno »d,p,nt « to 

obliged to cut tlie first oar o n ^ p(,nipietely cleared before aiiyotic cUo 
viWflgea the fields of the gnvnahma m ,a ,U the 

louchca liis own. In aonte viUaga i ^ 

Itclds are olj^r, when i, by one when they wash 

fnr tJie coming year aiv observed. 1 its b ^ 

their duos aiid other agriouUu^limyfl^ which may have tieeii 

and probably also to elonv them of any evil mtt ^ 

attached to them, and which might hinder ^ °ZinLei\ bamboo elioks at an 
gonna at which, in one tribe, the men hurl is skilful 

emgy of a num made out of the atom of a p am 

enough to hit it on the head, he wiU _ of tllis gcmia ia marked by 

figure in the belly, he will get plenty of food. a,,wiTiHiona. Two loon aro 

t^e taking of ^he omens by tbe tbc.^ ^ 

engaged, apd both of them are do 9 abstained from 

preserve them from any dangerous wo ^ opp®ite mm anotber and 

mtereonrac with thdr wives for two mg bamboo moves, and 

bold a split bamboo ginecrly by ^ ,l ,bpuld cnltivato This 

thus iiidiostos the direction m which it is J «™lar rela, and 

ceremony is not of pmotic^ value, f’’' have permanent fifllds. 

b not to my knowlcd^ performed by ih 

Trilies which use the root of wild ^"6" 2ne b used in the iimsh no 

oelebrato the first brew with a gonna, but where n 

eneb eeremony is found to occur. it is uecessaiy to have a rain 

Snob aifl the regular crop gonnas, . the rito ia perform ed by the headman 
compelling ceremony, the village la pig „p into eleven portions 

tawt 0. to .W. o™ ^'P j; .1,,. 5., „„„ 

.„d to .»««» »»ik» .feven n~ „« pf to 

five women goes outside the village, and there places vne & 
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memormi stonrai In a aub-sec^on of this gtotlp, the headman rom down to t!ie 
river ami eelects eleven wo ter-worn pebbles which he wraps in river weed and 
puts on a stone. Some groups form a processioo which goes to the neurest pool 
and then tbef all dip their ehields m the wnter and carry what water they can to 
the nearest holds. Others drown a pig in the nearest pool, having first lied its 
feet togothst. I once noticed some bits of fiah lying about on the village dam and 
asked why they ware put there, I learnt Ibat thorn Imd iwen a walcr or min 
ceremony. It waa usual to kill a flali and scaltcr the bits about, at the same time 
informing the deities that the fish were all dying, and that ruin was necessary. A 
rirailar ma^od of attracting the attention of the ruin power is common in 
Manipur, where a Boiemn ptooession of boats, Iieadmi by tho great rficing boat of 
the Raja, is formeil. The boats are dragged along the mud of tho moat and the 
Itaja asks for ruin, fn hlonipiir again, there is an estnblished ceremony which 
coneieta of a procession to the top of Notigmaichlng, a lofty hilt to the east of the 
capital, where is a stone which native fancy likens to an umbrella. The Raja 
fetches water from a spring below, and sprinkles it over the stone.^ 

Ona small group believes that luin will full If the headmiin keeps lifting a 
crafa Out of a pot by a thread for a sofficieiitly large mi in tier of times. In one 
village 1 was told that when rain woa wanted, the headman takes a buriiing brand 
from the fire and plocea it on the grave of a man wlm bau died of buttie, then 
quenches it with water nnd calls for ruin. 


It 18 dear that we cannot have a magical ceremony perfonned on behalf of 
the whole community, unless accouipanjed by a general gentiiL 

Phenomena such os Burthquakcfl and oclipees, or Llic destruction of a village 
by fire, occasion general genuaa The interest of the village in ench phenomena is 
itidispiitaiilo, but we also find general geunos occasioned by the death of a man 
from wounds inflicted by an enemy or by a wild animal, by the death of a man 
from snakebite or from cholera or stmiJlpojt, or by the death of a woman in 
childbiTtk If it is known that epidemic eiekuess is atiout, a general getina is 
proclaiined, and a nle which generally consists of tho sacrifice of some animal, Is 
performed by the headman. 

Tliere only remains one general gonna, that for the purpose of finally laying to 
rest the ghqfil 0 gf all who have died within the year. Tbia takes plaoo in tlic cold 
wea^r after tho crops have been reaped. In ouo village where I witnesBed the 
proe^ngs. the young men dunneil their best andguyost headgear on this occasion 
and formed a precession outside tlie vdlloge. As soon as the women inside the 
viS^la^ saw the mea approachmg they begun to bewaU the dead over Uie amves 
which were situated iu front of the hmitou in the village. Tlie women then nlaoed 
two lighted torches on tlic graven and, as tho procession poaswl the hoose 
exlingaiahed one torch by water from a bamboo vessel and flunc the second 
away behind the housit Tlie procoosion Uum went on outeid^the\dUage where 


J^A.L^ l&Olj tuL ULjdt f* 3U3. 
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the young men eiig«gc(J in wrestling roalchea and long‘jiiwi» until sonaet. wtioii all 
gathered inade the village and epent the evsiiing feasting end drinking. At the 
lime of burial aperial precautiatw are taken to lay the ghoata of those whnse death 

lias been such ae to uecesaitate a general getuia. 

Kow ea to the geunoa which we may provisionally rep«d m estenmng to 
iudividuala only. Wo have n^ar gennas at childbirth, name giving, ear-pisretng, 
liaiicattiHg, umiriage. which are oa inevitable as the crop gennas. The gouna at 
birth varies not only according to the mx of the obild but in some groups aoconliiig 
to the number of children, being always most esteuded for the tirsibord, Naturally 
the poor mother nnd the child are particularly expose*! to the malice of the evil 
snirito at the hour of birth. The shedding of blood at birth is regarded as 
dangerous to aU who are in the house, and in exogamous oommuiotire it must 
Ik* rememboretl that the woman, whose blood is ohetl, is by bittli a mem r o 
another sulv«iCtion. Hence-tlm marriage prehifaitioa inentioned below I also 
think that this has something to do with tho custom of eouradr. The b^h genna is 
dosclv associated with the worship of the or Imusehold deity end intended 

to exclude all outride infiuences. Tho importanco of the name to an individual is 
asiibject ou which so much has l)«u written that it is luineocssaiT forme to direnes 
it, but the various groups havii their own system of giving names to the cluhten. 
All of these vail ing methods are iuatinet with one desire, to find a name whic i 
shall bring good fortune. Some leave it to the child to detemiine its own name, 
prepounding name after name to the howling infant and then when its cries ce^, 
giviuK it tire name lost spoken to iL They are quite ready to mnforee this me ihod by 
tacourse to omens or to dreams. In one group the name isgiven in 
fixed principleadepeiidenton the ses mid the priority of the child 
freelv given to eke out the exiguous stock of offidal names, but oacl. individual hsaa 

private name which may not he revealed. If V 1 1 orevi^^ 

name to 1« known, tho whole village is gpnmi for two tlays and a feast prondc ^ 

by the offender. Ear-piereiug is in one group thejici^mn of a genei^ . 

is performed on the young ehihlren at a set penod of the year, 1 Im fire 
euISng is «u occasion when the child is in tome danger 

laiueful influence. Marriage Ims a curious prohibition at^hed ^e rient under 
groups the young couple ore forbiddem to coma together until ® 

the Lie Lf at lit three nights without iutercouree. This prelnbition m 

relaxed in the case of the marriage of widnwa 

(««1 bT««. «d «I*oUUy t 

certain general gpnnas or tabus which are observed by a large group of v^^, 

ta no«"»«“• r oTlVa^te 

,„,thot themaio of tl» '■“‘o*'- T"” T,DgU.ol. Mill*- >0“ "" 

believing that if thev did they would go mod or die premature y. ^ 

Dojjevuq, vnar *i ^ . * druiclea of food for fear of harm coming to 

aie oxi>octAiii uioihetSi at* tiiaQ> inntlinr 

the Xm MU. Afw th. Mi to b.n., .p«hl l».d « pi««T.b.a for to «tbor 
Voi- XXXVI. 
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aticl almost ibo first food takon tha ciiiid is sotna rice which the father chewa 
and puts in the itifuit’a mouth oa a atgn that he accepts the patemitT of the child. 
Young uumatned girls nre not allowed to taste the desU of the male of any aniiuBl 
ot of female antmaiB which have been hilled while with joung, The penalty for 
eating the flesh of a cat la losa of speech, while those who tniEinge a special rule 
forbidding the flesh of a dog are believed to die of boiU. A gain the flesh of 
aumials which have Iwen killed aa oGTeiings ate, aa a rule, forbidden to those who 
moke, or on whose helmlf the hcadnian or uiaiba tuakoa, the sacrifiee. 

The food getiruis which sunouiid the headioan, who in tunny groups is almost 
entirely without direct authority in seeular matters, ate elaborate and ate designed 
to protect the man who acts on behalf of the whole sulkltvieioii or village on 
the occasions of geneml gcanas, from any accident which might impair hU power. 
And the prohibitions also extend to his wife. Tliey mny not eat huflalo, pork, 
dog, fowl, or tomatoes. (Jhastity is reijiiircd from the hoadmaoi who must 
at all tuiica lie content to be the bnsliaiid of ouo wifo, and who is reciuircd 
to sc|)arato luiiiAelf from even that one on the eve of a general genne. And 
in one mteresling group, wluob has in the paat been troubled by echismalios. 
the lioadinan may not eat in a strange village nor, wlistever tho provocation, 
may he utter a word of abuse. It seems that they hold chut violatioti of any 
one of these geimaa by the headmoji would bring misforlime on the whole villagu. 
ITie hi^dman has many privileges, and cuHtomaiy rights to the l.«at i>arts of deoir 
killed in the jungle, to help in his eultivation, and to the first sample of L!io new brew 
of beer, md ho is aUo allowed to wear certain special cloths. Othera may obtain 
this prill ilege but at a great price, for they must erect a stone, a jxirformHuce wtiicli 
entails coaaidersble exiitiise. The individual wlio dasirea this huue, has to cause 
the people to bo genna aud has to feed them during the time the prohihitioii is in 
force. If llm suppllca give out, the genno is at an end, for it is without the 
sanction of tlm proper authority and may ho broken without fear of penalty. 
I made aireful emiuiry into the gentms atUching to the erection of stone 
moaiiinenia when luveatigaiing a remarkable coUcction of monoliths m Manipur iu 
a remote villD^ in Uie hills. A day is fired by the man who wishes to set up a 
stone am he slwpa ajjart from his wife on tho eve of the appointed dsy. He eatii 
some ^nger root and driuks some rico beor, but lisa no othor food. He visits a 
spot where there are stones and selects one from which he cute a bitu TTb takes 
no roore food that day or nigiit but has tlic hie of BUme under Ida bead at nicliL 
If hia (Ireaimi iwrtend good luck, ho dwitks to bring ibo aiono U]i, From this time 
to tlie date of tho lined erection of the atone, ho is only allowed to cat gioBer flj,d 
to dtmk noG beer and for the remainder of his life is forbidden to cat fewfo 
tv hen tlte atone is teatly, the man givea the whole vilhipe a feaat nmviMin,, • 
«U. boor, and acvorel kinds of meal for three or four days. The’v’Slagors 
u» their bamboo cups or bowls to drink from but make c„pa from foaves. Th 
atone m then drap.^! into position, and from the day when it iij oreoied to iZ 
annivcreury ^f iho ev^nt tho man is kcpi np^rt from his wife. For the rest of I i* 
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We the lOftn is entitled to wear the headman's robe ninl must oliscrve the buuc 
food genuas as tlia headman, always drinking from a leaf cap, not from a gourd 
bowl, or if he owns a buflato drioking-bam Jm must for ever lay it aside. He 
must not kill any animal ho may see while on the way to select a stone or while 
the stone is b^»ng hauled into poation- It is believed that the fall of a stone 
portendfl tlie min of the dsaoendanUi of the man who erectenl it. 

Other gennas are ooeasioned by the birth or ileath of aninialis within the 
house. As a rule the inmates ore gpnna for one day only, but in one village I was 
Ivld that the gonna for the hirlh of a calf was five ibys. The death of a cat in a 
house also gives rise to a tabu on the people of the house for two days, on tho 
secon<l of whieh the animal is buried by the old women of tlie village. No other 
animal is treated with such ceremony and the reason of it is connected with the 
belief which associatee cats with magic. Whfui two villages ate about to awesr an 
oath of 7>erpct«al peace, they place a cat inside 0 bosket and the two headmen tako 
hold of the bosket at either end and then hack the cat in pieces. Itoth take care 
to make the first nut at the sonie moment for the efficacy of the oath depends on 
the guilt of the aknghler of the cat lining sliared equally until one or other 
commits a breach of the oath, when the whole of the guilt attache itself to the 
oflender. I>r. FarnoU questions the use of the term guilt in this matter. The 
ceremony is intendeil, no doubt, to make the two villages one by means of the 
communion in the blood, or, since the blood i» often rivaled aa the soul itself, 
by means of the comniuiiion in the soul of llie cat which is a special (mimal—a gwl 
in fact It is not exactly an oath, for the penalty of a false oath aa to what bos 
tmppenod in the past is geuernlly scttletl by the fomvnla ol the oatli itself. Tlic 
ordeal again fnils to provide a complete analogue. I still think that there is a 
tmeo of an idea of guilt in the ceremony because iho neceasary and implied 

correlation of guilt and innocence exists. 

Sacrilice is one of the means employed by the people in tho treatment of 
sicknem. and is intended to tempt tlie evil spirit to leave liis Imman host, nm 
troatmuiit of sicknees always requires a genua for at kviKt the family of the sick 
mjt ti Tlie difficulty is to dli^oss the spirit which is causing die sitkncsi. Tit 
onegreupitisusual to naiua all the tribes to the man and the evil spirit will 
make some sign to the operator wlmn the name of the tribe, to whicb it tielongs, is 
meutioned. Tliia is a case where t think there is a confusion of ideas. Ttic 
belief in the ability of men to cause sicknesa and death by magic is umveraal, and 
the evil aplrit b held to have been projected by some member of a Inwtile tril«. 
There is one class of spirito wlucl) in an especial degree is iwlicved to poesess the 
power of causing sickness, the spirit of those who die a viulcnt death, such as those 
I havo enumatated above. Tliey are buried with epceial rites and are believed to 
reside in heaven of theif 

In anoriier group I have witnesaed a lungical ceremouy, intemled to euro a 
man who had severe fever. After tekiug tlie omeus by splitting a leaf, the doctor 
worked IdiiiscU up inUj a sure of excitement and mnile a atidtlen dait on to the 
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patiam from whoae side he eJctiBotod a anudl piece of atone. He bit the place and 
then declared that he had expelled the spirit which wus cauamg the eickaesa. I 
could not ace hew he Bccrotcd the atone, as he was nearly naked. Among another 
group which is tnigratory, I have noticed a curious cetemony for the purpose of 
ridding a sulTerer of the spirit by which he was possessed Outside the vilW a 
small place was feuced off and near it a platform erected, on which a cock was 
killttL Inside the feuco were six or seven auiaU clay baUa, and the ends of the 
sucks of the fence wore tipp«l by pieces of cotton wool Tljcse people think that 
heomensofsidene® ate W taken by breaking eggs, and after the ceremony 

hey hmig a strvng cf empty eggshells outside the door, perhaps to show ihe spirits 
that they have done nil that is necessary. ‘‘ 

Warrior,, Ixrtb Won nrd .r«or a raid, .n> sobj«» to goooo, of u. iotorwaiiK 
nattiro. noj^j oot ctabit wiri. their wiVM, ood mj- „« ® 

W 0 li|^ Indeed, eo eln»Bu, ihegaiwa asaiu.t„r int«eo«l» with womeo, tL 
« o»e oe^oo » „o„oo. th„ wu, -, ^ y 

?h r *“"5’ “f % H>e he«l. 

the mr.looe,,pok. to hho. He i«, lader the «woe genoa Lhility „ 
th.w,mo,,..„d w„ told that, whe..eh, le«wt the awfol u!. 

a le eiekeoeil and died. Tlie war otooe is aomeUaiea a heap of atonea oolaidn the 
Yilhge, aod is one «»o ia a mnaa of eoi,glo„„nito about aoven ioohsa tliiolilahieb 

Bkeptbylhaheadmuuandwhiohwaaahowntomoiuagioairavour. ’ 

Oriffiva of Otmat^, 

Tlie origin of the genua systetu is bound up with the otirnni, nf ,, • 

religion. The deveiopnjont of the eominuiud gennas is associated with th^*^ ^ 
of eoo.n„.„.t feoli^, which i. eaon.plifia.l io nean^Z.^ 

Meitbeia, who Imvn made tho greatc^^i pititress in iiiaL^rm] ' t ^ 

exmiiplttjof the way in which gounas may bo origiiiHted If 

tree and b killcl, the heudman of Urn cimi deckros t}«it particidiir^eo to " 

to the mcn.bers of tlie don. Cases of thb are knowVto hav« ^ 

recently. U Ib cldvr that the fiat of th® imadimn eouhl have no 

It were in acconi with the menUd level of the dan that Ih^ehod /^'^^ 

that tree had some special danger for it, and that this danger could 

pWing the tree under ban. The communal feeling is 

blood rdationahip. and I Imve said timt the ex<«aiiiors ^ 

yd\aso are helioved to liave dcsceudod from a snS Kronn ** * 

provieiooally applied Ihe adjective indi^-idual to cert^i/ ^ I have 

distingtiiBhable from the communo] geimae by the ftu-t 

observed by the meiulwra of one householA I regard th 

for there b no gemia whicli Is limited to one {t„Hvi®>nimmml 
bind. U .0 .w,„bo« of a houroheld riwethi ”1^1 «" -bieh 

consanguinity of the menibcts of a hotisebold ig^ ” Ihe 

relationship of the menibem of the sevend suldivirions"X' «« 

. the tie is yot the some. 
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Tlie head of a houaehold pcrfomia cortain mngical fmicfcjons and the gennae, classed 
ae {ndi%’tdita], demand the same atnios|>hem of exaltatiou as the conimnnal geniin& 
The hierophant in bot!i must he prepared for tJio rite of which the geiina is, ns it 
were, the ojiening iHsetie. and the eOect of gennas is certainly to produce in those 
engaged ill them a tension which is of (freat peyohologica) intereaE> 

Individual gennas are pjolmbly the origin of the coiumuual geiniaa, because 
the stale of things where every man is liis own priest and lungician prceedeo the 
era of dilTereutiation of functions which bestows on the headman his special 
privilcgca and anthuriscs his special tabus, As cases avose wliere the hottae^ 
holders ordinary magic was seen to fail, there arose a ncod for ettou^r magic, and 
with the neeil the man, wlio possossetl or claimed to {Kjssesa soperior magic, toee 
into authority. Both in the permanently settled ami in the migratory groups, 
everyone still bahea part in the magical Geremonics, tho headman is but ynvtuf 
iittfr 2*ftjYS. Eveii where, as among tho hfcillieis, the kingship has Ixson developed 
On its civil rather than on its religioiia side, no magical ceremonies of the first 
order can he performed without the co-oporation of tlie king, but since anfw 
jtopvti ter, the people participate in the dereiiictiy and tho autocrat, tho 

the almost divine man who does Ibe thing he wills, is in such moments 
a constitutional monarch, ilie servant of hb people. 

Gennas and Magic a»(f SdigiotK 

We have among these groups two classes of snpentatural beings, a creator who 
is in mci%t coses heLl to have lost all interest in man ami his doings, but whoBo 
sons arc active deities, lords of the after-world, Juilges of the dead and there are 
coimtIesB spirits, lioiisehold spirits, spirits of the trees, of tlie rivenj, of the p^xila, 
of the mountain ]*assea, Man cannot propitiate the higher gods; he can influence, 
he can placate, he can bend to his will tho lower spirita. Such woraliip as there ik, 
is woialiip of the higher gods, but the lower spirits are tho object of man a niagic. 
I know it is not easy to dLstinguiah between religioji and magic, but notwiih- 
standing the objeoiiona to which it may be open, the sloiidanl kid down by Sir 
Alfreil Lyall' will serve my pnrpoee well enouglL Aijcording to my reading of tlie 
definition i religion implica the recognition by man el hia inferiority to oiuJ 
dojKsnilenoo on the supamatural powere, u'hilc m^c is the sense in man of his 
ability to control and constrain to his wiD these jiowora. Prayer is religious, 
sacrifloe is religtouB, but they may easily degenerate into magictd ritca, Gennss, 
os 1 regard theui, are either snoillary Co rites which may be either religious or 
magical, or geuiias may be the essenoe of the rile. In ilecidjng, whether any gcona 
of the first Idmi is attached to a religioua or to a magical rilo. I look in the Bret 
instance to the purpose of the rite, and then to the sanctionB which validate the rite. 

The communal gennaa for the crops are magical in my npinion, because (1) tho 
purpose of the rite is to protect the crops from hanu by removing from tho spirits 
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on Ii^ihinDte opportunity for harm; (2) the obmiiii purpose ia to muse iill the 
8 renstli of the ^iJiago u, be conserved, thus by aympathy cMniina the 
conse^tion or the strength of the rice ; and ( 3 } the Banetion of the rite ie derived 
rom the Uhef tiiat the nee has n soul or spirit, whieh is aflecteri by the doinia of 
the cultivator, and the belief that the muI of tlie rice is expoe.^ to inju^ by 

lul eoem to me to iJk 

on certain events, and I think it is 

enemy, and the ceremony 

therefore bofca an element which riioiild be present in a religious rite. 

i!“'n Ihe atmosphere of exaltation, which gemiaa produce and I 

nnricin ilTn mi?1' differ, this state of eadteiDent and 

nrlmS i noteh e feature of the *■ myntertes ” of the olaasioal puat and of 

nmhihiti association of the mysteries with eorteiii 

I linvp ^“”*-7 <»ae of rirc people 

gonna ia pitilimijiary to a aiicrtfipp f . ^^^*0 

intendfa] to propitiate the spirit but to b^ h' r '**^7 ***** atcrifice is not 

«.quit.pr,,«.Lu,S" .n“ '^r-f Uoptfenl. I 

■"■I "..gic bL« ,dip™ 

H« - Ob... ...iLL “ 1 tr: :: “ “ 

“"“'"'J' ™a inleiaW u> affonl pwteclioa “™ 

ai ibosc! moment^! spocuilly active, ^ «pmta who 

It is posBiblo in nearly all instoncea of adjective or rr,«ni 
the cunsetiuenoea „f n violation of the rite knd to pW ®®*‘’”** 

P«««. ^ «fe., u« „ u.. «P.«. X 
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au example, if a mati by some miefcaaiUico spoilt thii initial crop ganita, lio miglit 
fltiHightcn matters oat by providing a village feast and liaving the ceremony 
repeated If, however, a man beat a driun w blew a btigle wIiQe Uie 
cmp« were in the groiind or unharvested, not only woiihl liis own crops fail hut 
the crops of I ho whole vilhigc would suffer, if not llien, at any rate in thoiioar 
future. Tho sanction which gives validity to other gonnas is not so obvious, not 
that this in any degree impaira the validity inipartod, for oiswc ignotum prQ 
mtt^ijico. The sanctions which are found to.bs the souree of the strengtli of tlin 
geiHiaa protecldiig the headman ate interesting, for they show that the eotnuiuiiity 
has (ui especial interest in Ids safely and in his olieervanca of these rules. If ho 
were to breek tiiein either accidentally or of set purpose, some ilreiidftil colaiuity 
would hapiien. There has never Itecn an instance of a violation of any of his tabus, 
so tliat tho exact nature of the penalty ia still unascertaineii. 

It will have iKscn observed that the negative aspect of the gennas is prominent. 
Most, if not all of them, prohibit some act which may at oilier times or by other 
pemins lie performed with immunity from liad results. Poeitivo gennas which 
enjoin the petforimmce of acts, under penalty, ore taro, hub, os some at least of tho 
gonnas are in eflfecl lepshdive, tho form they assuma is worthy of note. 

I see in tboec ^luia eitstams the found&tiou of all communal life, for tho 
prinmiy lesson they teach, whether directly or indirectly, is tliat harm to one is 
harm to oU, and tluvl llte atrongUi of all is grejiier than tlw stran^h of one. T^ey 
give force to social and industrial legislation and, by creaUt^ an artificial 
alnioeplwre of eialUition, they stimulate the feelings of mystery and awo which 
are at tlie bottom of a good deal of what is popnlorly colled religion, Wlien 
doiigci threatens man, hie dearo lo live prompts him to plot means whereby 
he may ovoid tho danger. Tims when evente indicaie that “ tlio oloclric current 
is on the rails,'’ none dare move acresa or into the danger a>iie unless duly 
insulated by a genua. Wlien s man inhedts or arrogates to himself tl»e high 
privileges attaching to the hcadsliip of one of these elans, lie is placed on aii 
emineiico of danger. On him will fall the first discharge of snpernatntal aoti'vity. 
Therefore he protects himseil by all this ritual of genua. The epirit host camiol 
touch him, for he ia couecious that he is inttyer vifat scr/ww/ae jwrua. 
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NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF ANCIENT ESKBIO SKCT^TN, 

By J. E&jsrlkT| B.A., F,R,G.S., with Explaxatort Note 
»T F. G. FAB 30SS. 

Oh Aqjjiiat let, 1905, 1 sailed from CopeohEgau on Iward jm. Mam 
belonging to’^Deu Kongalige Gi8aJiui(l»ko Hnnilel” of Cbpenhageu. On August 
9th we made Cape Farewell, ami early on the mornitig oI Satnnky, Aogunt i2tb, 
arrived at Godthaab, the capital of S^mth Greenland There I was not rortunate 
enough to obtain any akulis, tliough, Lad I anivetl a few weeks earlier. I could have 
obtained a good ireinber, as the old graveyard had only btely lieen dug up aiKl Uie 
ronimna there transferred to the presonl sito. Howovor. since Godthaab him 
U» ipt, rf . n>.W, OOW tnr ,»,1, 300 U« i,kb,„Zri 

impure typo, I eoidd not have been oartain that the skiUls 1 miglit lave procured 
wore not Daaisli, or at any rate half-breeda From Godthaab 1 iprecoeded north 
to HoLrtensborg. A couple of miles fmm that place tiiore are tluj reiuains of an 
old Eskimo settlement, niunhabitod since which year a pestilence of amalL 

pox atiuiliihilcd tho inhabitants. From tombs near tlmt site 1 obtained aevet, 
speoimona Tho tombs are situated on a hiU on King Frederick VO Island in 
Holeiousboq; Fiord. From Holstonsborg we saiJod to F^dosmindo, where I found 
plenty of ronioina, but. owing to the damp situation of the tombs, they were unite 
worthless aa sp^mons. On August 18th wo arrived at the* colony of 
Llmstuu^baab. There I visited the site of the former Eskimo seUlsmeut whence 
Uio whabitanta removed to tlm present Christiaiishaab i>n the founding of the 
colony by the Danes in 1734 A.P. There I found five skulls (Nos. 8-121 flame 
distanoo out in Di«» Bay. on the rocky island of Bybeholm, 1 came acreas on 
isolated EsWitin grave, freui which I took one skull (No. 13\ From k u 

krt*^ 'T-' 

Eskimo tombs m the mnncdiate neighbourhood. However I made os*, t ^ 
expedition preceodiug u,i Umansk Fiord to the settlement of Ikeresat Z 
journey up the fiord we stopped lor rest and to make a meal at rh ^ 
island of Storoer. where quite by chance 1 found skull No, 14 in a Erevr^k h 
eontsined two corpses. The other skull was in a crumbling smtT At Ikf ^ 
which IS, and alwaj-s has been, inhabited only In- Eskimos I f.»» i 
ajicdmens in my celleeiim. from gmves wbieb^te from More thl t '^ 
convendoa of the Greealandera to Clmatiaoity. ^ *' ® 

To mve myself os far ns poadble from ^inir sknili. aI ir 
for Eskimo, I always «n arrival at a colony consulted thi. Ti^'m 

with tho aid of the “W'* swords and aithives, gave nie i"! tb 

gave me oil the mfonnation he 
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could conoeming the burial places of the heathen Eskimo More the arrival of the 
Danish colonista I acted on Hs advice and vrilb tiia pemii^oiu The method of 
burnd employed conaisteil of laying tbe corpse, fully droitw«l, iii*ii the bare reck and 
placing over it a mugh caini of large flat atones as a pretcetiou ngwnBl die deproda- 
tiona of beare, foxes, or dogs. With tbe solo exception of Egodesmindo. the wUw 
were remarkably drv-the minfall in the summer in Greenland b very amaU-and 
always as far as I can remomlicr, faced soulk In some cases to skins m winch 
to corpses wore clothed stUl presen ed their hair. As a proof tliat decay m 
slow ill that climate. 1 may state that 1 heani. on good nutonty, mslatices of the 
corpeos of Roimm CmhoUc priests buried not later than the tift^th cmitmy st 
Frcderikfldal, South Grecnliuid, and nneartluKl a few years ago. still showing tbcir 
cowls ptnotioally uudccaye<l. 


Xo. 1. J"ro6n% a f<ffin!e svtr thirty years ^ aye. 

.art»/&-Pte«<»y80»«- SOIOM. nralcniflr 

,min.n«» ™11 markcL K. p.rieul tomin.. Si.gitttl «.t»« »(«. 

closed internally. ^ i r .... 

Jffrrma fotmifix-Spheno-iuaxillary fissure moderate. Ono malar foramen ^ 

left. 6 mm. from orbital margin, none on right. Uwer border of malar s rmgbti 

Mastoid processes very smaU. T ter ion H-shaped. Ahsquamoua suture 

lAtuglh of xygomntic pt-x-esa of ^ 

of zygoniatieo-nialar satiuc. External pterygoid plates 16 intn. , mmiitpnL 

lorma /a^>i/w.^Scapho^pbalia Supmeiliary omniouces ® 

Snprs-orbital foramen on light, brend uoteh on left. licmg amso or i 

dMncity down and outi Infra-orbital foramen 6 mm. below orbital 
loft. 7 mm. on right, hlxt-eedingly narrew nasal Ixmca. Base o ai«r 

good. Tho wcket. (0. tta ro.t o« perfoou %«, long fon.^ o,«lo. AoKmr 

emolylor lononon (louWe Internally o» ke*!* 

EoatLlrlan p.«o» .1 po.™n. bon. F«nnno» ■n.gnun. a gynanoMe.a _ 

iVbmn .mpKafia-UinMokl .utrnowoll aemt«L mMlnai 

both rides. Contour of skull, u pentagon. 


No. 2. Mate orer thirty yrara 0 / age. 

I- Pi„..n« 7 Vffl>iii Sutures obUteratwl mtereaUy but not 
Norma rerfiod/u. ^ . 8° .11 1^0 ajjgie. Sagittal suture Ixscoming 

externally. Bight panetnl foramen double. lelt arngie. ■« 

olditeratoil anteriorly on itoei^al as^W ^ Hsigimil tul*rele of 

Nof^ma /afernfm— r i P _ ^ malar foramen on botli rides, 

malar well markeil on right, riighi ^ Miwioid precesses 

8 mm. from orbital margin, laiwer '"f tom middle ™t to 

fimalL Leiiglli of xygomatie prooe® of ttniporai 


lOfl J. AND F. 0 . Pahsok^!.—^ of ShifU 

anterior end of xygomatico-ntalar Biituro, Ltiwer mni^gin of external auditory 
meatus tliick and rough* External pterygoid plales 16 uihl htoad. 

Norma /a^ialis. —-Baapho-oepholia, Supmciliaiy eminoncea rnirlj prominent * 
Two 9upniH!>rbital furamina on left, i^iriglo notch on xight. Long axm of orhtUil 
laajgin down and out* l>ouble infraHorbitaJ foramina on both aisles 7 mm* below 
orbiial iDAFgui, A antiire rnim down to thie fotmnen from mnq^dn of orlnt on loft 
side. Pa»G of ai^rtiira pyrifonnig. W-flha[jHl. Couriderablo plagiooepluay* 

Norma laiUaT^-^Tht^ teotli wliidi nw worn bat s^umcL All tlie Bocketa for 
iho rest are perfecL Ijutge anterior comlybir foramina. Posterior condylar 
faramea present on icfL Bafii^oeelpital rounded. Eustachian process of potroiia 
bone present 

Aorma {KcipUniio^ Lambdoid suture well serrated. Stnall mastoid foramina 
on IrtDili rides. Contour of okull, a peutagoiL 


No. 3. Mhio^ pr&balli/ ov^/ortp year* Offc, 

iVoTjfr^ Phsunojsygoits. Siiiutce parUy obUt«nU«Ml extenuaiyv 

oompletcly intermlly otid moderately Hirnple. I'ariotd foramen piesem on right, 
rancul caiineiwca well niarkofL 

JVbrjna fn^^mf£«.-^phDno.inaidIlaiy nsaarii large. OrliiUil proce«$ of malar 
very wide. Marginal tubercle of malar alight. Malar fotuTnen m left 7 miii. 
from orbital maigiiL Pterion luul been I^aliapcd. Aiisijutimous auture ntraiglit 
on right, eonvex on left. Mastoid proceflaoa inoikmte. Zygomnlio process of 
61 cm. from middle loot to luiierior aid of Kygoiiiatico^malar suture 
External pLetygoid plates 15 mm. hroml. 

Aoram /irm/i<-Distiiwtly acapho-coplmlic, Siipiuciliary eiainences not 
pre<minent. Siipnt-orhJtal uoteli larg-er on left than oii righr. Long axis of orbital 
margin slightly down and out. lufru-orbilal foramen 9 mm. below orbital mamn 
oil Imth sides. On the right them is a second small foraniun at il,o junction of t lie 

mnor i with outer | of lower tnaigin of orhit ami G mm. from it No infraorbital 
nssuna 


' ^*/«™.-Teeih, prmuobr and molar, worn and stained tmt very good 

I effect alveo I mcisopi am) canines. Marked median autcro posterior elevSi 
of palate. Higlit jugular foramen much larger tbau lefL Posterior condvlar 

ZZiT Foramen magnnm niy mmetricaL 

Liwtimhnin proccaa of petrous Imno present Atticular facet on basi-oedpitaL 

Aorma oeejpifa/tx^UiulKloid suture beginning to dose exteniaUy alwat its 
middle on each side and well aernited. Mastoid fonimcu Uige on riahL smoli 
Idt Coutour of skull, a peutegpn. ^ ^ ^ 


No. 4 . .Ife/e. prohaWjf Wmf«i MiVfy andf^riy «/ 

Permit Ttriicafrt.—PhKiioig’gous. Sutures patcut 
v.^r, m.pl, » d™m i.U«.Uy. ^ ^ “” 77j 
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Lnl.rnAUy and cxtemaUj. ParkUd ro,.m.n on kfL P^eUd eminences well 

/eWiA-Malar very ttuck Me^inal tnber^of umlorjeU 
innrkcd No malar fommiua. Uwer lH>rrl« of nudar «nn«ht. I Urmn 
H-ahnM Alioqnamooa suture straight. Mastoid 
occipital bulging bolow lambda. Zygomatio process o m| 

middle root to anterior cmi of aygmnatico-malar suture Siioradliary omi* 

/«a«/£a-^plio<ept.alic, but not iu^l«dly ^ , ® 

nencesmorlcmtely prominent. Double snpramrbitol .^Lve orWtal 

Small foramina present on bo^ aid- m ^ -- 

zf:idi: 

large, vritb autrm, present nn Wb sides 1 cm. below orbital ma^^on 
tight, Xasal bones very alight. Base of aperture ppi 

Mrf»a '^^arflremen roncb 

moilcreiely wore. Pe»*cl '‘!TL„rtL Posterior ooudylar rontmina present on 

ix.it: »dE,»^i.i» p™- of .»». 

foramina. Contoii r of skul 1, a pentagon. 


of aagittol obliterated intormdly and for an mch at ^ ^ 

fominiiia present on both sido^ miet^ ^Marginal Inlicrale of mnkr 

Iferma tateratiM.—OriaUil process _ ^ straight MoflUjid processes 

alight. No molar foraminti. Uwer tt anterior end of 

moderate. Zygomatic pre*^** icmpoin ' . ^ ui^tus moderately 

aj-gomalico-malor anture. 

thickened. Estcnial pterygoid plate - Sunreciliary eiuincacea fairly pro- 

JVortMfl /flribffa—Very Bcapbo-of:P ' ^ mop^n ncarly 

minent. SiipnK>rbiUlforamina on boll 1 cm. IjcIow orbitn! 

horizontal No infm^rbiUd I ^ W-slaiped 

imirgin on left, I'l vi«* ™ ^ j ono on right, sound and good, 

^ormn Wfar«.-^Teeth,thr«mnl^ ‘iLtZterior <.levatmn of pOate. 
Alveoli of otliex teeth perf«L ^^moderete. Condyles large 

Bight jugular foremen Urger than lei Posterior condylar foramen 

end distinctly convex, Inrge orem Fotamen Jnagnum ftflyminclricaL 

rigi-p .Id v.rr 

Jtfbmct sntui® open 

foramina. Contour of aknll, a pentagon. 
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No, 6. Mak.pyobahtif beiumi tvimtp and thiH}/ pcan o/a^. 

Very imperfecU 

Norma wr«fa/«.—Pljffiiiozygoofl. Sutures ulJ extcniallj- and uiter- 

na]ly and luodsTutelj’ sermtetU NTo juiHetal for&miQa, Furiotoi emiiiEmiies well 
lujirkcd Skidl looks coustrifitod at coronal suture. 

Norma /a/ffw/t*.—Maigiiial tubercle of nuUar moderately marketl. Two 
malar fotamina on loft 7 miu, from orbital mur^u, throe on right nrtuiigad cou- 
eentricollyto orbital margin. Lower border of malar straight. Pterion H-shapetl. 
Vfliy small mastoid processes. (Jccipital bulging below lamMi*. ZvgojnatiB 
process of tompond B cm. from middle root h> anterior end of zygamatico-imUar 
autiue. AlLujuamous eutore slraigliL £stenia] pterygoid phiies broken. Lower 
niaigii) of external auditory meatus moderately thickened. 

Norma faeialis, Icry ecapiio^cpbabc. Suprooiliary eminences pmtuincntv 
Snjua orbital foramen single on right, double on left The whole of the facial 
iiapect of the bTcuII is ilMtrciycd. 

Norma Smn/aru—Posterior condjdar foramen on left only. TJasi-wjcipital 
liroiMj and fiat. Slight articular facet on baai-occipitel. 

JVon;«a oceipUatia Ijitnbdoid sutnie piitcnt and very amipie. No mastoid 
loramina Contour of skull, a jietitagoii. 


No, 7. J/afe, ptabaUff betmeen lirmfy and Mirfy years of aye, 

wi'r)«Ji*.-l>hitno2ygotia. Sutures open both externally mid 
mtemidly and mmlomtely simple. Parietal oDiinencea well luarbhl. No iwrbtal 
foramen. ^ 

fejimfra—SpbBDD nuiitniiiry tenre tutj- hrRC. Monjinal t»l»relt w»U 
nurkol «i riglil, not on Wt Two mnlar tonuniiiii on tight K nim. (rom orhitni 
i^tgo. m»li»™llel trith it. One on loft I! ninn ftoin it. Lowr boriot ot nminr 
^■yht. Renon ir.!ihaped. MnstoU ptocogsos modiOTIe. Ztsomotic pri»a» ol 
t™i»r«l« an. tmn. mUdlo toot to „terior on! ol tygomntioo nnW .nlotn 
^■nnonmn. mnn, n.«l.t,tol, .ttnigin ^ 

meatiiA ihtckencd External pterygoid plates U min. Uroatl 

No™«/a^i,._S™phoH=eplmlic. Suprucaiaty eminences not well marked. 
Long axis of orbital margin sUghUy down and out lulra^,rbiial fomiimn 9 turn, 
below orbital margin. IW of opirtura pyriformis W-ahapeil, Infra-orbitoi auiure 
cloned, Imt there la a suture intonml to wbem it should be nmning down uanUkl 
to tW margin of the nasal aperture and ending in n lomuenltuated 
above and nitemal to Owi infra-orbital fonnuen. “ 

Norma fimrilanV—No uwil,. Socketo all good. Hemains of n™ ti 
niaxilkiry antnie. Mftltan antfiro-poalerior elevation of pnhUe tL 
brood and tut. b:uataeliku procca* prasent ou both aides 

condylar 

fomtu-cu OP either Bide. ^ y* flo niyatoid 
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No. 3. JfciM proh^bls 0 / fijiwwiwfliAj 

Right aida of face rery imperfect. _ 

iVoTffU* Krtwo/M.—Phflinozygous. Satuies apcD extextially. c osa ip ^ 

aadwellierratoi. KglitpiLrutaUonmoii pnMM- r° , 

and sjgoiiw catval lamg imutoid procooeo. suture non . _ 

ZjenSc procre. of tcuijcrel *4 an.. (».» reiddla rest l. outemr cud .f .yg^ 
Ia.«.r matgiu ofanUtreal .udirety mreta.uot 

^mno/oeia/i«.—Sotaaptw-sspIlsB'- SapraoiW o^i=.« intallv doom 
Lug. .np,i»rl«Ul noreb on Lit. Ia.ng«is "I 

and nnl. Iulre<.rWl.l tommsn on Idt 6 nm. Wots orbital tnaisin. 

infra-orhital foramen, , uinrKt imnilftr 

.Vornu. ioril«W..-Snbjecl vras edontnloiM »l>sn l» * Veiy W. 

toreinan mnnh Imssr Ita Lit. »*> 1““"?' p J 

atyloid pnasooreo B..i.ocnipiuU not re ILt« .1. lb. ^ 

wdl as not anapho-oepbolio. It ptobobly L not on b..ki.no bknll 
So. 9. 

S.™. re.lfrnI,-.,-Pb.noa„^- bnlnrre 
noil retretod. To Irontnl bon. th. ddal »lp mth renio bmr IS .tlU 

Right parietal foiamcp preseat. ^ mafiaive malar bones 

dVo«.bfl fa/er«/w—Spliotio-maxiHazr fiM'irt ^ parallel to dirbiUd 

sfith very wide orhital ^ mm. froip orbiUl mP«Ki«- 

inaigin and 6 mm, from it Oe ^ otliera Pterion H-shapei 

Lower border of malar not so Hltaight us m him anteriorly, Zygomatio 

Utg. oireudd ptre^ ."“SonH 
process of temporal 6*4 cm. fio ^ eitemal 

Huture. External ptcrysoid plates 10 mm. b 

auditory meatus not ej^isUy thicken^ c^pjaciliary eminences prominent. Uag 
JIToriJiffl/rtdfl/w.—' P lofra-orbital foramina very large. 

axis of orbital maigin distmeUy down tntrftHJrbital Biiture proeant on left, 

left 11 cim. right 1 cm. below orbital margm. _ 

not .u right .nd g». 

Jfqmui 6ff*iJf?ri*b Five: tee + o coudylw' fonimioa preiieat ati 

but worn. Sockets for the otbenJ perfec ^ Pofaipcn magnum 

both sides. Easi-occipital moderately broad and Act, lotamcn mag 

asymmetrical. moderately seriated. Very 

Xvrnia (UTipifafitf,—Lambdoid autute open au 


no .t, Butttir.FT Asn F, G, PajijwKS,—AV« won a ColheHon of Eikimo ^ivlh. 

tnorked exterao] occipital pratubcnuice. Slastoid foiasuDA prcccnt on both ^oa 
Contour of skuU, u pentagon. 

Xo. 10. A child iifioKi itn ^cars cld 

JVbrww vtrikalii. —Cryptosygous. Sutures open exteniattyaud inveitittlly and 
mudoratoly HcrratG<L Ku parietal foramen. 

Normn tfUeffdis .—Teupoml bulging of froutal below temporal ridge. 
Marginal tubercle of tiialLr well marked. On right there is a tnalsr fomineti 
7 tntn, from orbital luaigin. On left two very small ones. Lower border of maliir 
stmight. Pterion H-shaped. Small mastoid processes. Alisquamous sutaro 
modorattily tonvei forward. Zygomatic process of temporal 5 2 cm. from inidiilc 
root to anterior end of rygomatico^malar sotutci. Externa! pterygoid plates 10 wm. 
Iiroad. Lower iiimgin of exterual anditoiy meatus moderately thickened, 

Noritin fitdalia. —gcaphcH»pluiH& Supiaciliary eminences not well marked, 
Xasnl hones do not roach frontal Long axis of orbital aperturu nearly horizoatal. 
A suture mnfl fmm root of nasal process of superior maxilla nearly to ibo infra¬ 
orbital foramen. liifra'Crbital forajusn 5 mm. below orbital luaigin on right, 7 mm. 
on left, Iiifia-oibital suture closed. Base of npertura pytifonuis W-sboiwL 

NorHin idiri/aris.—Teeth, two milk proriiolnES and first pemument molar on 
each side, aecoud molar just showing, catuiie not cut Milk premolars worn. AH 
Bountl. Condyles flat Bari-occipital broad and fiat. Hamular ptoccte vety 
tliiek and strong. B;iri-ocoipito-sphenoid suture open, EuH timbi nu process of 
petrous bone present. 

Nortaa o«n>iV«fw—Umbdoid Suture open and moderately serrated, ilaatoid 
foramen pttsent on right Contour of skall, a pentagon. 


No. i 1. Pn^Ujt It fetttalt iduxen tktrijf and gears of ctge, 

ATormn wr/iMfm—Phmnoxygoua. Suture ojiea extentolly, dosed rntemoUy. 
and very simple. Parietal foramen absent Parietal emmences moderately uiarke<l. 

AVfflfl /o/mtfii—Marginal tuberdo of malar slight. Two malar forannua 
oouU riilc. Lfwer herder of malar straight Bulging of frontal below temporal 
crest Alisquauioiis Bulura Blraight Iherion if-slmpcd. ifastoid pmoessea 
moderate. ZygomoUc process of temporal 4*8 cm. fiotn middle root to anterior 
cod of sygomalico-maUr sabtire. Lower margin of extomul auditory nieatUH 
thick. External pterygoid pkte« 19 nim. brood. 

Abrma/idrt/ia—Swplwwffiplialin. Foramen in frontal, loading from orbit at 
jtunjliou of outer third und inner two-thirda of snitorior margin of orbit cpotiino 
9 mm. above margin. Supra-orbiul foramen on left, notch on right Lns ai^ 
of orbiul margin nearly boriwntaL Luge infra-orbitel foramina 0 mm. below 
orbiUil loATgiit, Tnfni-nTbltal Hutnre prtaoit on botli slJoa^ 

Abram fwa/fflrw.—Twtb, molani, pmmolara, and cwiinfiB . 

am. .er.., „« to tom.™ 
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distiuctty convex. Posterior condyl&r foratacn. present on both sides, Boat' 
iKoipitnl broad and flat Eustachian process of petrous bono present, 

JbVrnui (Kcipitatv . — ^lAinbtioid autnre moderately serrated. 


No, 12. Sralt, pnbablt/ ower JE/Ty years 0 / aye. 

JVoDna orr/Ko/w.—Very phtenozygoua All sutures obliterated except 
S(}ttatnoufi externally and intemally. Eight parietal foranicii present. Plarietai 
emineneea well luarkei;], 

AVnio faferu/i*.—Splionn’TOaxillaryfiasnre large. One molar foramen on ondi 
side; that on the left Iwing 7 mm., that 011 the right 5 mm. from orlnial margin. 
Lower bonier of malar straight. Aliaqnamoua suture atraight. Mastoid piocea^ 
moderate. Zygomatic process of temporal 5-2 cm. ftoni middle root to anterior 
end of aygo^tico.inaliir sutute. Lower matgin of external auditory tnealua 

thidccned. Extemul pteiygoid plates 15 inm. broad. 1 

jVorma/flcwfra^Scapho-ceplitilie. Siipraciliary eminences prominent. Single 
anpra-orlntel faramen on right, fornnnm and notch on left f u froatal bone tberow 
a double foramen uu right 9 mm. above orbital margin and IG mm. from iraddine. 
Long axis of orbital margin nearly lori»ontal. Very large bfra-orbild forauieo 
on left 6 mm. Wlow orbital margin, that on right being 7 mm. below the nmrgju. 
lnrna.cirbital sutures present on both sides. In each of the nasal bones is actreu ar 

foramen. Baae of apertura pyrifarimis W-shaped 

A-bma fersiTaria^Three molar and one premolar teeth very mncli worn. The 
alveoli show that some of the others Itad been lost dniing life, loft 
larger than right. Largo foramina ovalia, Posterior condylar foramina on 
sjdoa Baai^ipital broml and Hat. Enstachian process of i«trou8 bone^prosent. 

ATorwa pteipifafta—Lambdoid suture obliterated. Small masUnd foraini 
present on both sides. Contour of skull, a pentagon. 


No. 13. Itfak. priMtif iet<eec» fipcafy yearf 0 / aye. 

Voma wfu-rt/iiL—All sutures open externally and mternally and fairly ainiple. 
U‘ft parietal foronioii presonl. I’Urieial eminences veiy mim 'C( 

A’anim fafmiftf.—Sphono-maiilbny lisaure large. On Iwtli saw 
single molar foramen 8 mm. from orbital m«Bm. Lower borfer of malar stern^L 
Pterion H'.shaped. Alifi<iuainous suture straight, Moatei processes lu ^ 
Zjgorualic process of temimral 5-G cm. from middle root to autenor of 
uintico^-malar sniure. Lower niur^n of extenial auditory moa ns 
External uteii'gQid plate 18 mm. broad, 

S,q>B,ilUl5' eminra«» »o| pn,m.«e.L 

SupjHHarliital foramoti on both aiilea V^ry narrow naaal 

orbital margin distinctly down and ouL lafra-orbital suture o ttera ^ 

orbital fonunimi 1 cm. below orbital margin on imth rides. Base o ape » 
pyrifurmia U-shaped. 


112 -J. Bwcbut ano I. G. vh rt (j/" JEMimo 

6(uii/am.—Te^tlij flrst and saoood right molars worn but very 

good* All other sockets perfect. S%bt medioit atitoio-poetorior elevatioti of 
palate. Bight jugular foramen mueh larger titan Idl Poatorior oond3'inr foramina 
prewuit on Itoth sides. Basi-occipiiul broud aud Hat, Foiauiett ttiognum asyiumcH 
trical. Eustachian process of petrous bone preaeiit, 

viVomn WTiifBfut.—Lombdoid suture open and very wniple. Mastoid fonmion 
on both sides. Contour of akull a pentagon. 


Ko. 14 probaht^ about year^ gf a 0 e, 

J^onm wriim/ia—Phxnozygousv All sutuiea oblitmted estenially imd 

lutern^ly. Bight parietal foratuen preBenu Parietal eminem^ well marked 

foimifM.—Spheno-maxillary' fissure vety laig& OrbltHl process of malar 
very wide with a vertical ridga on it in tlie temporal fossa. Three mnlar foramina 
in a row 6 mia. from the orbital margiri and iwrallel with it on right, two on left. 
Lower Iwrdet of malar straight. Pterion had Ijcen H-shaped, Alisquamonfl suture 
fltmght Mastoid proces^s moderate with no suture. Slight occipital bulging 
fielow lamlMla. iSygomatJC process of temporal 6'^ cm. from middle root to 
ontenor end of rygomatico-malar aulme. Lower margin of axternal auditory 
uientuAs IhiekeDfxi Esteraal pber^'goLd plates 16 rt^t^ hremd, 

Aorwio/acmfts.—Scaplio-cephalie. Sapraoiliary eminences prominent iJonbie 
supraorbital foramina on left, single on right. Long aris of orbital margin sli-^htlv 
down and out A sututo rims dowTi to infra^>rbital foramen from margin of orbit 
at tlie W of the nasal process of luasdla. li not the Infraorbital suture as this 
IS nearly obliterated In lids, on left, ate two small foramina, Infnmrbital 
foramen » mm. below orbital maigin on right, 9 mm. on left Ease of aperture 
p^-nfoitma very horizontal and flat. 

I^ormn i^'/aria-Nino teeth very sound and good but greatly worn, remain, 
Alvroh for othora perfecL Median antero-posterior eJevaUou gf |«iUte. Carotid 
caniil very small. Left jugular foramen much larger than right. Anterior 

pri m“" «..1 di.ti„oa, 

veiT W 1 f loote 

very broarl owing to great flotimss. Small Eustachian process. 

Nitrma obliterated neat ami at lambda and 


Bo. 16, Matf, prtAabiy bdwftn tweniy o«<f fAtXy 

AWa wrti«fii.^utoros opao cxtetmilly and intcnmliv .„j , 

auuplc. The right cornual is obliterated, as the result of a hLl i 
tracturo in the neighlwurhood No pJagiocephaly W 
foramen. iSuietal eioiaenoes well marked Jiarietal 

Norma foteralrt.—Orbital procewi of malar wick* nr- - * 

i^ido. Marginal tubercle of malar 
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well niJirkwl. Single iimlnf font men on emcli aide, (bat on lefL Iwing fi tiiui,, fhnt iin 
right S nun. from orbital i’lerion H-slia|»d. SlocJetnte nnuiiaid jipAjefiaea. 

Zvgaiantic iiroeesa of 4-9 ein. from miildle root to witerior end nf aygo- 

nuaiL^-inalar aulnre. Lower maigiii of eatertml andiiory fflent.iH thickenfal 
AlimiiiftiJioiw stituro atrnight. I^wer mnrgiii <d zygomatic arch atwiglit. External 


pterygaid plate 16 iuul broad 

Nonm /artWi*.—Extremely ecapho-cephalic. SupnwLliary einioencw 
prinumcnt, Snpm-orhitnl foramen on left, notch on right In each nasal ^ 
a foramen. A sutare rnna down from root of imsal proceea of ninxiltaon eao bi e, 
Infm^rhitol fowmina large, that on left h«in^ « 6 mirn below 

orbital margin. Base of apertnra pyrifomus "W'shajifitl. 

JV<>r>o.i frrm/flrM.—Tliiw teeth (first molam and right canine) in gwl (motion 

hit worn flat. Alveoli all aound. Posterior condylar foraiuim. of whrh h^ 

right ia loigor, preaent on both rides. Very large foramina ova la, ^jiocia > 
right. Kaai-occipital Immd and flat. Enetaehian process of hme 

Norma o«ipf/tf/»>.-LanihiKnd snture open and well sormuri. hmall mastmd 

fonuiiinu on both eidea. Contour of skull, a pentagon. 


No. 1 fi. Pn^thl^ (i /foirtfe btivXfn th triif awl forttf of otje. 

Noraut (fej-fiatfiA—Pho'Daxygeuw. Sagittal euture obliterated m ^tenor 

l.«It,„U,-r.i.UIya™i i..t.r.»lly. e.,.,n,l patent and ioUnnally. »««"» 

of luiir. Parietal eminences not well marked. „ ,. , 

.Vomm /o/mf/k-Sphcno-maxillary fissam laige. Orbital [lortion ^ ^ 

vmr wide wiUi a vertical ridge en it in Ow li^mpunA foem. lla^nal tnW J 
iimrkiMl. One molar foramen 7 mm. from orbital margin ™ ^ 

lionler of xvgomalic nreb flat. Mastoid ptneesses m^erat,^ “irdli^.ttu 
rierion of H-abajMML Zygomaiie pmeeas of Umiioral d-6 mi. from „ 
anterior end of ^Komatica-iiuilar aiitnie. Alisquamons sutuic sti^ht. Tliicken«t 
lower niaigiiL of^xtenuil auditoiT meaias. External pterygmd plate 1- nim, broail 

SnprmilUiy eniinenci-e not veiy prominenU 

U„.W, a..pL,bitJ «. te't. aiasl. »» “'f ;3 

do«. .ad ».U 

aiierlnra pyrifonnia very honxoutal and flat, tnna-ormia 
Itemnants of metopie enture for 15 nan. abo^e hhsioil —oi« hut very 

a™. fcaaVaL-Tcrt. «.a,Bd pKa.»l«. «« «'««• ^ 

good. Socket, (or >he real petfecu ViWpiuJ l.i<»d 

larger Ihon left Eiwiaeh bin pttKefis of petrous bone preseiu. 

TT i.„ir (if suntn oecivital divided into lliiee separate 
iPoTM. kalt ^ ™P" “ „d..d«l iaWoaU, 

iKines arranged aymmetneoUy side by side. 

in its npper halt 


VoL. XXXVI. 


t 
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Nft. 17. MitU, yi'uball^ hftiirm ta^iUi/ «mJ thirtif j/for/t of ogr. 

Nutuixt fw/tm/tf.—Fliii'aftRj'gmuu, Sutnrcts oficti. Coirmal amt aa^lLit 
simple, tnter-pnriepii 0 $ Tneuoprutieiiti. Paminl eminciteeft wetl iiiarkcil. iiiglil 
parietal fomincu present. 

Aemot faieTidit,- —Sp1ieijft-Tnnj:ilJai^' (issarc large, Muiginal tubercle of tnular 
well marked. One malar feromeii on loft 7 niuni from orbital margin. Two on right 
8 mm. from orbital maigin, Mastoid processes moilerste. Groove on mastoid port 
of temporal for i^KKsteiior auricalar artery-. Zygouiatic proeesaof temporal 4'9 cm. 
from middle root to anterior end of Kjgoiuatioo-itialar suture. Alisq^uamoas suture 
straight. 1/rwer border of sygomatic arch flat. Lower mtugiti of external auditory 
meatus not thickened, Flxtemal pterygoid plulos 17 mm. brood. 

Ikortna fitoudis, —ScuphoHiBphalio, Supmdltoiy eminences pronunent. Dimhle 
sitpra-orluta! forunien on right, single on left Lifni-orbital fomiiiiua very large, 
6 riuu. r«eIow orbital margin on left, 5 mm, on rigliL Infnmtbital sutures prcsotit* 
Ixjiig axis of orbital margin down and out. Sutnro to iufnurrbitol foramen from 
maigin of orbit on Ijotb sides. Very oarrow nns "! lioDes. 

Aoma ipan/rtrw,—Teetb, fim and second molars and right canine, sound but 

worn. Meiliau anteroposterior elevation of potato. Carotid canal lor^ Kiglit 

jugular foramen larger than left, Basi^Xicipitol broad and flat, £,staeh,an 
process of petrous bone present 

Norma ooj«pV«fto.—LaniMoid suturo open and hut aUghtly serrutod No 
maatwd fotauieu. Contour of skull, a jieiitagou. 


CoNCLirsioKB ASP GiwnBALisATJOSs liV F. G, PAiiBosa, F.RCA, Lecturer on 
Anatomy ut SL Thomaa’s Hospital and the School of aietUeiuu for Women. 

My pupil Mr. Brierley line coUectorl these skulls and has been at considerable 
^ to got specimens of those of the heathen Eskimo tieforo tl.ey won, modifi^ 
by any mixturo w.th Europe bloocL He him also made all the oaknlations 

olrrT' ' >»* ^ould be 

I nSi of Ir^ it ' T.lir ” ^ 

them. Wb^ ^ h'‘ve WBtebed hm meosnr(>n,o«te.tma in muat ubscs have mi^atoil 

BO r differed the uietL^r^mmita Imv^ b^n repented Timl iwic^ 

i t believe that the reajrtlB oro truatwcirthy, The capacities Ituvj, nil i * 
taken at leost twice with shot in the way which T learnt manT vesm ago film 
Mr. McAra, who tmide so many mc&suromcuu for Sir Wm, Flower at i 

Ullege of Surgeons Muoetini, As a matter of feel, the capacities or mi>aM 

Mr. Bnerley and by myaelf oeldom diHemd by more than a^ew eubk cetiti!'"f 
whim tliey did, we re-measured thom twice together. Utiiuetrca; 

With a riew to testing eomo of the dnef laethnrtu nj- .. 

from estormil muMurementa na applied to Eskimo e c^I'Mity 

pra,-r»i cntmltou ll. ol 
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wid Lee. M will Iw (fc-en llml. the IaH iiietliod Rives hii avertiga n^anst Ui that 
ohtaiftwi hy the sIioL miiasureniMits, though, in imhvuinfll cflm!*. there is Mmetiinfifl 
a difference of more than 100 CA Wlwt>en tlie estinmie and ilie oetnul ui^in^ 
nrent No. 6, for iimtano.., look 1.400 c,c. of shot, but by I’eureon and 
miithwl it aliDuhl have taken 1^50 niul by Manniivricr’u LSGS , „„ 

In spite of Mr, Briprley's care, vro fear tliat one skiilt (Ko. B) is Oia o 
Eskiwo; it may powihly be that of an European aeilor or whaler who died amout, 

We have been greatly indebled to Dr. Guckworth's paper on F^kimo 
creniology (Jaurn, Anihn^. lnd„ 190D, |x 125), and shall refer to ^ 

An^e using the tAbles should in mind that No, 8 is prehab y nom 
Eakiino skoll, Uiongh we have induderl it, in case othm aiitlirupo ogis s ion 
liike a different view, idso that No, 10 is that of a child about ten yeore old. 

The following are the chief concluaionfl nirived nt. 

1 yi t!ie skulls except No, 0 are Diorkedly dolicbocophnlie. the average 
bl. .iwv. of So. 8 ««1 w. w«s «•»; 
obtwi an average of 71-0 from ten sl™lh3 *t Caiiibnd^ 

2. I have found it more difficult to distinguish ^‘^7 

fikulls than in ooy other ooUeodou 1 have worked throi^ ^ofl. h 
11 and 16 are, 1 believe, thoae of feiualre, but this sntflll propr* 
L dLltaitogcther surprise ma, for In almost m.y coUoction 
tlHJ males oulnimiber the femal®, tlwugh perhaps not so great y- 

to regard any of three re sreplio^seplmlic. It « micros g 

Ijveeteso il u,lta»polop'“ •b™'^ *°* 

,b»l.e.kuU uS™';« .be b,.n,«. 

T. Derisbl. »•“« •«««. *tmd. .be .I»l» ‘I* 

«:;rW„...pb.lte. I U.c.ef««.8«e-.bDeckw^0,.t 


1 


lia J, Bnncnr^Y K. ii. (vn AWnw *'»*«//*. 

^ iivhow HtMiidiutroti, that HCa])hrM!i}phaIj ii* due ti> pneumlitnj uloaure 
of the sagittal snlure, does not Imld go^ for Esktnioa. As is iiaiiiil 
ill Bskiiiiu (inmLi, Hie ectoorjuiiiiS outline ,if the sutures w very fiiuipb, 
1-ut there ia tuore Bemtion in the hiiitlKluid Llmii iu Hie uLlieni. I 
IwliDve that there are evidences that, with tliia sujjplidty, tiio 

entiu^ close csternally at im earlier date iu Eakinio enuua tlian in 
thosfj cjf Eumpeang. 

S, The infra-orbital Biilure is present oq the iace, on otie aide or tlie other, 
in nine out of fifteen of tiiueo skuJla (60 per DuclEworth 

found It m 81 out of 185 altoUa be examined {44 per oentX It is 
possible tliat in the older, pure bloodetl Eakimo this elinracteriatic 
was oottuuojier tlinq in the nuKlerti. 

(i. Aaymmetiy of the foramen inagnuni is not a oharacieristic of these 

7. A» «.Witto>„.l w ou U„ tait ,1,3 

.» three out ot 183 Bkulln ll, |)„c|,„„rt|. It 333„„3,, 
flixteuii (ftVftikbte). 

i Eratohian prooesrei were found hp Buntworth in two nut of liflv-r.vD 
fAnniu .taJh Hu tlmttbepwore .nj, »pp»„„u,, 
not look for onythlng wbioh woo no, . „riki„g [ g„a 

™ looking ol<*,lj., ttroioo .bow » »re.ll Init 

™i!,l bf thb oponing of t|,o 

»n«l ood behind Uiot of ibo Eiretaobto tube, «,ino,L.„e. u„„ . 

IknlK pLS “"‘B «» ib Enrop^n 

9. AW 0,1 ,bo uwtblof. in tboir wxikol. nre ni„.b reniindlre, 

^of Uiore of inedinival Engliohnien ; like there. ,o„. “ 

tW ™ ■*“« 

1 ft -TL ' P™>'al>ly III good oonditioiu 

|0. The miwioid precea^s as a ride imj emolL 

.... 

12. TIhs ilftt lower niaigin of tl*e aygomatiq arch T1 ,a 
uauaUy seen in oiher ekulLi m the lower nianriJ f 
procesa (d the UsiniKtrel is very feebly tuarked w\ 
bonUa of the nuilur, instead of sloping downward ^ 

maxilk. is betkonul and asualL tonaide«vf ^u- 
artanyeuiant is areii in fifu.Km cut the Thia 

the sixteen undoubted Eskimo 
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akttUft, while akuU Ne. 8, which is pwbaUy not Eskimo, is m marked 
contrast to the rest. 

13. Tho ^ygoiuntic procosa of the tcmpond is proportionately much 

longer than in other skulls, ito length is recorded in the desctrptien 
of each aknll and is measured from the midiUe root to the moat 
anterior iwint of ttie ^matico-malsr suture. It will l«J no^ 
that in skull No. 8 tlw prooeas is shorter tlwn in any of the othen*. 
The average of the sixteen skulls (exclusive of No. 8) is 
That of ten European skulls, soleetwi at nmdoni, 28 c.in. 

14. Th« sli«mauioiis suture is mnch straighter than in most u ■ 

Instead of the anterior border of the sauamoua part of the teiuFial 
bciuR curved with its convexity forward, it runs almost straiglit 
dowBwanl and forward. Wlicn once noticed the apFaraow is very 
characteristic, and U seen in twelve out of the seventeen skulls. In 


No. 8, as might bo expected, it la not pre®nt. 

15. ■n,oe,tara»l pterj'S-^ plate br»J ‘ . 

,mtoblr daa to tlw todoiBooat ol Hto ptowid .n.*d« 

«»nW to Ite d«ar.pt.oa. «f 
w.» udten .1 tto> lowat w«8iB at tto pteTjtawMt.Uaiy 
ri« aw i. IS'5 o»a,batNa5i.-. maah aaJO u.... tea 
ardtoary Ealapw akalla Ho a™»ec breadth ja I S atm. 

■ - 1 ■ 11 iwivfMn aViiIIr ven' fist fttid finiooth t 

16, The Ifflsi-occipital in all Sixteen Skulis is ^oiy 
gives it a somewhat deceptivn appeamucc of bre^ttL 

17 lower margin of the external auditory meatus « seen frem ti e 

^n;Ta.hTtotot.«a(Ha«..a.re«.to.lto,th!Hoa.,Ua^^ 

No- 4 is the best example of thia 
noabto « tripto aatht 

avaoutottha.toteB.aadoote«iafc.».aakalla laN^ta . 

three are pireaat «a fatatolaa are 

occur is not so high, U, more than a quarter o 
Unfortunately, Mr. Brierlcy only brought oim lower jaw, Imtbe hopea bj be 

mote fortunate on his next exi»ediriom ^ Liverpool University 

Thto ctdWa. at akalto « t. b. P^a^ 

Mnaeum, with thu exception of So. U, wmew 
Hoapiial. 
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CAPAcmss Uf Cubic Ccxtjmktrbs. 
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STRING FIGURES AND TRICKS FROM CESTTBAL AFHIOA, 


Bt WiLUAM A. CuSisi«uTi>s, PilD- 
I With Platk XIV.J 

It i$ only vritlitn quite timea that our altetition has bten directed to the 

luakiii^ of airing figures uad tricks by ToriooB priudUve rarais. Allhougit il wee 
welt-knowu that certain peoples amused themselves iu this maooer« such figures 
were dinicult to leam, and still more difficult to rciscoiber. Matteie were placed, 
however, ou a satisfuctory hasis in 1902. when Drs. Riveie and Haddon^ pnblisliod 
a carefully thooghi-ont meliiod of recording string figures and tricks, giving at the 
mti»» ti p^*^ an account of twelve of them whidi Inul been collected in the Torres 
Straits. A little later. Dr, Haddon' published other figuroB and tricks, known to 
North American Indians, and he included iu this paper a single Eskimo figure, 
taken from some ongmally dcsenbBd and illustrated by Ilr- brans Boo^, fifteen 
yoara before. In Ur, Hadtlon's jjaper. it is tuentiouod tliat two of the string tricks 
described ore known to the Japanese, and one of these itt also well known in Europe, 
while one figure and one trick perfonnod by tribes of ludians are identical with 
othoru recorded from the inhabitants of the Torres Straits, 

Wiui leaving, therefore, in Match, IfMH, for the great lakes of Central Africa, 
there aeemed little doubt that, sontewliBre in that cwiutiy aleo, atriug fignreti wodil 
1x1 known and ptacliaed, and this indeed 1 found to bo the case. My first enquinoa 
oil the subject were uiado in Zoniba, the capital of British Central Africa, and I 
learnt at once that Ifao European residents at least knew nothing of such games 
being played among the natives. By the kiu-l aid of the officials, however, inquiries 
were made, and they soon affordcil the deaitwl evidonoa As 1 sot in tlie CoUeotoratc 
making figures with a pioce of string, the nati^'e interpreter was called in and 
questioned on the subject. Wlica he saw what I was doing, hia face broadened 
into u grin, and he said lie knew how to make such figures. He took the string, 
and 1 prepared to follow h“ ntovements, but 1«3 unfortnuately Boon got into 
difficulties, and was unable to oompleto any figure However, he dearly 
wliat 1 wanted, and was instructed to fiud aomeone who oonld do figures, mid be 
ready to give a similar demonatretton when I canto o^a. On this nest 
he breught a sergeant and one or two men of the natiye mdi^y ^ 

Van tribu, and tliey showci! me iho figure drecrilxal l»low as Nm I- 

and wruto down on the spot. Before 1 Mt i^Muba, tho kindly .nterest of thu 

> ^«i..Ostol»r. jmta, No. 100, p. Uft 

• fiOmiU- AfvAw Mr mnoffmphK, M- Is F 
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GovRmijT, Sir jUfred Sharpe, K.CJI.G,, enabled me to add the sn-mg trick No, 2. 
which wtifl shown uie by Iiib head tlcr^'nt!t “.TAints.” 

It was net until a gooil many weeks lator, on the Bouttiem sltore of Tjike 
Tanganika, tliat I again found time and opportiiiiity to seek for native Btring 
Kgiirca. lion? loo t waa not ditsappointod, and foaud alufi tluit this native amuse* 
merit had not cscapvi] tho eye of the missimiariea in the Loudon Mission utatiou ul 
Kiaiiikolo, By their kind aid, a young bfiy, Jcuowing aevoni] figures, was foimd, and 
f at onHj pnxeedof] lo learn all ho eotild show me. As 1 stayed at the south 
of tho lake in this country of the tTliuigu for some time, I was able to collect sovoml 
moni from dhTcront floiireoa. One of tiiy peraetial attendants, Swema, a Maningn 
by hiith, bat lurouglit np amoiigst tho Ulungn at the south ond, was well up In 
such figures and trioks, anti, as liu could talk English, T was able to get o good deal 
of iiifonnntiou on tlio snbjeck 1 also leamt figure from an Ulungu Iwjy rejoicing 
in till! name of ** Jam,” wlm temporarily filled the office of under*housotnaid to my 
establishment. 


During nearly sis out of tho eight niombs 1 spent on Tangunika, t ertiiflcd 
about the hike, visiting a laigc numl»r of places cm the lake shore, ami staying 
wmmtimes a day or two, Bometimes a week or ao, at enoh. My work of collecting 
biological specimens took up ao much time that I must frankly coufesB to having 
frequcDtly qnite overlooked tho queatioti of string hgnroa. and so douhtlefla 1 lost 
niuny valuabla opportunities gf discovering them. At the aaniE time it will tio soon 
from thoeo which are described below that I wiw able to obtain a few from dietrieta 
widely scattered on the shores of Uiia big inland sea. Two fignrea and a string 
trick were shown me by one of the crew of tho dhow whldi I hired at 0Jiji The 
lust figure in my list (Xo, 19), was not actimUy obtained in Ugamia, but frem a 

Ufttsve of that oountTy who was a sorvant of tlie Genuan Governor of Usambora 
(Xorth Tanganika), 

It should be understood that, while on tho one hand tribes mid villages were 
!«iBBl «nthD»t mmm iiiqui,], oi, iho ■ubjct. on the otiior hand oeclionswe™ 

»VOTUiiiie.«kedU>pl«e. where tho DMivee did not »p|,ee,lok.io«enylM,«.l„„, 

nieli eoineo oitli o piece of ititng. In order to ehine the totnl nomher. ond lot tho 
o^e rf ^nyonienee. the olring trick, ond lip»«. which loile» hove l«n nnniborel 

oTrlTf' ?" ■“ ** ““ «“ •«"“ 

«1 T.*""' '■>' i •'» «■' known to 

l» Momnpn ond 11,™ to me Wojiji, whUe the other lrib«, oi.ntion«i .till 
onotilornnnibem.., warded. Thi. woidd ooggeot ihot ll.e«n,«„.e,„i. .oeoiSv 

prondontooioni; tho mimtoi.ond (oMihly on Ihowiio!,. tlii, „,„y I* eonj^ o,:,i 
jtmnol bo mnomloriHl timl my opi„,tnnilh. for gninin,, inloramtion w™ verv 

'f«“s'™ 

thot me evidemo. . wo. oide m oe^nUe elemly p.o,:"r;mey'o^':L'’.it: 
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Ha* widely Wwii in ihe Afrii^ii continent, where fiirther mvc^ti^tion would 
bring to liglit fUDK formn. jii« 1 » much more fixtoided (Hutnbutiou. It utl^cAim 
] Iwliove this tlwt 1 voutiire to nflhr micli nn inceraplato llflt as this niidonbtedly 
a list got UJgether iu the few «I*are momunfe afFonM by my other ]mreml^ With 
the knowlodge we have gai»«I, with n thiiB uui<!e, we may hope for 

more comiilute inveatlgations by olhor obtsen'ers in the near future, 

Ab regnt^fo the (igiiree uud trieka thomeelvea, there le little I .1 renmrk. hb uot 
iMdieve iWtiu tlie^icasca sentcne» are apuken or muttered m .-oimecUon with U.e 
conetmctio,,. an in done hy the folmbitnnf* «( Torr^ Straits> t wril 

that in this oolleetion there are aeverri Bgur^ which are intenc^ed to mov^and 
what fo perhaps more strikiiig, there are Jigaren coEStructeii retmd the ^ 
the leg. or hy aid of the (oes. iaalead of merely with the hsnjfo >0 doubt it is 
stm^ early to discuss the signifieHime of string figures, or t le^ value frere the 
standpoint of seientiGc eUmology. but it most remain a remarkable | 

fact that the trick No. Uof thiacoUeetion should be 

inbabilmita of such widely sepamtoii nrena as Omibal Africa. North An cnea and 
the Torres Straits. Aa another inatauco. No. 6. an tnuiigu figure. ^ i<louiical m 
roBull with one made by the Cherokee Indiana, while it has be-m alresily imin^ 
out that anoUmi lmlimitigiire agrees exactly witli 01 ,c recorded from tlm Torres 

nomenclature used in the descripriona is. of courso, that already referred 

to, devised by Dk. lUvore and Knddom 

Yaa—Shir^ Highlttiids, etc. 

Ctiitagaot genera] tiomo for all string figures- 

L {No name aacertainable.) 

Opening A^ 

c ...I li«l« toe"' 

thumbs take up ulnar litUc finger strings. 

dSTo the tadinl index finger strings, and 

IW fi-P" *■5“'' 

lilB. uko up utour Ihuml. Bnug. tem pr«u,».J 

ItTuIrlLu. u, '■»!» »'«'!“»!' ■” 

up nuliul liulu 

i..lex«u,p.r luap. ^^ ^ 
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with E. trianpilai: spece adjomiiig iL Iwaerl index tingera into 
these trifliigles, pnesa them agninst the palm of the hand, release 
little Hngers, rotate wrieta inwarda extend 

2, A airing trick 

Place string round neck {as necklacei and allow it to bang free in fnint 
of body. With right hand gmsp left hand etiing, bring it tindur 
the neck and round it behind to the left ride again. 

Take right and left atringa of hanging loop in right and left hniida 
respectively neair the lower end of the loop* and make there a email 
dosed loop, by peering right hand to the left with a circular motion 
counter-clockwise, until the left string is grasped Increase the 
size of this loop by sliding tlie tiands until large enough, and imuw 
it over the head, rutnuiing hold of the amgle string which is in front 
The whole will tliim pull Free from the neck. May be done equally 
by leveising right and left all through. 

TJluKou. South end of Tunganika. 
fFilr, general name for alt string tigUTU& 


a HsMng nut. 

Place string us a simple loop round both wrists. 

Pass left hand to radial side of radial wrist string, and take np centre of 
ulnar string, raise it above radial wrist string, twist it through 
in either direcrion, insert little fingers of both hands into tlia loop 
above the twist, from the proximal side, and extend 
Take loops off wrists and replace them on index fingers, x 
Pass tlmnibtt ilisUl to index finger loops, and with bock of tiuirnbas take 
np HiHf mdial little linger strings from the proximal sideu 
Place index fiiigor loops ovor hoUi thnmbe mnl index fingem 
Paea the proximal radial thumb strings ovsr the thumbs on to the 
palmar as|>ect^ li^h thumb is now in a closed tLimip-riuiped loop* 
with a triangular apace adjoining it. fttaeii index 
fingers into these trlangloa, press them against the 
palm of the hand, releuBe little fingers, rotate 
wrists inwardji anil extend (Plate XIV, Fig, 1.) 
Idehtical in Mult willi the Yoo figure No. 1, but up to 
tlic point marked x diffifitentlj conBtruoted 

4. a totupmary grosB hut. 

l*Ui« »trii>g ijn kn luuul as in I»o8iiioti 1. aud out 
die dotal thumb string into * ^hurt W. buiman 
aver thn b«k of Ihe hund, ««l coming 
tobiw It. With tiH* right liand. bring this sliort 



no. 1.—a 
littiiifiKrKry gnua huL 
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loop thpiugh the otlu^r (tong lnop) ntid (to it over the left iader 

linger, draw iug tight. ► , . 

A string ruiiB awtss the lalrn from the nidial side of the little hn^r to 
the TAilial side of the uulex finj^er. Take thw as oIikk* as fujeslble to 
tlie little linger, and loop it over the thunili* 

Bring til© string on the back of tho Imiid which mas acros© the knuckles, 
over on to tlie palionr aspect, and draw up and away from the !cB 
hand witli the right hwuL (Fig- !•) 

5. Urniustm, a wooden epoon. 

Seated on Uie ground with legs parted, ©.stead th© string by placing over 
the feet. Approach with the hantla .side liy aide, bucks uppermost, 
hut having index and tittle fingers only e.’tteiidetL 
Catch the string wliich is nearer the Isaly by nicanfl of the crookeil little 
(ingera, the index lingert remaining rstondwl cto together, and 
lielow the fitriug in question. 

With iudox fingers now catch the otlier atrmg, hiing it Imdt Ijeneath the 
nearer quo and up, withdrawing tli© index Jinget* and reinsertuig 
Iheui ill tho opposite direction. 

Pass index lingers right and left into theb respective fo^it loops and 
letoting uTists outwards, bring the iinge™ «1? 
loop which osletida betwctai them. Bemovo from feel and extend 

tlie figure. 

This ligure i» the same in reault ea the Cherokee Indian figure “ crows’ feeL 


6. Xakanuhf, switaming on the iMck. 

Hold the string extonded betweeu the two hands, but passing under one 

lee just above the knee. 

Cross the two loops by leasing the left one ihrougli the right, anti lay 
both loope down. leaving thus four strings resting «n the leg. 

With Icit hand take up tho two inside strings where they rest ou t^ 
w and simLiarly with the right hand the two tmtoide. bringing 
to however first tlirongli the in«de loop. Tliere is now a 

With the two liands, grasp the vcnirai wy 
ahova 

»r-— 

mution ie produced. 


I Atatriea* ^ V- '* 
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7. Kxitda. II lied. 

If iiiiuif* vPT^i’ tirnu], ibia figure iiuiy nlito lie hniiwn us Sumho, « tisliirig net. 
Miikf a duuUi« ting of ihc string snd put it rouni) the neck, holdh^f it 
stretched by means of the left thuiuTi, on which the two Btringa are 
to be BcpAiated, one lieiiig Ecore disto] Lliau the other by ubotii an 
inch. Ilotato Uio left tiand clockwise through ISfiP. 

Pass right hand over and to left of proximal loop, ami with fingen 
pointing downwards, take distal loop off ihuioh. 

Botate both hands hock to their original {H3sitio)h and inacri the little 
linger of the left hand into tlia loop held in the right linnd_ 

Pass Uic finger and thumb of right lumd through the little finger loop, 
from distal side,and take hold of the ulnar IhuiuU atring, 
at the awno time leleasing littb finger. <Kig. £ ami 
llate XIV, Fig. a) 

8. (No name ascertainable.) 

Place loop over middle and ring fingem of each hand and 
extend. 

Pull the string which passes over tlie back of these two 
fingers through between thorn, ami place over tlm wrist 
of the oppoaitc hand. 

Hold carefully with the left hanil on the palmar aide, the 
two finger loops of the right band, withdraw the fingers 
of the riglit hand from their loopa, and TOtetiiig tlie 
right liand completely inwards towards tho body and 
under the wrist atringe. replace Uic Btrings on the fingers once more 
in the some pocition. Eepeat the process for the otlier hand, 
Bemo^ the .strings from the wriato, anil place the loops over middle and 
ring lingeni. 

Place thumbs in ring finger loops from pi-osimal side, and holding down 
the ulnar ring finger stringa, press them ^aiuat the palms. 

Bend down the tips of the middle finger* into their loops from the distal 
side, pressing tlie radial strings against them firmly by means of tlie 
index fingers; straighten the middle fingem. taking cate that the 
stnngs pass acroBa their lamfe. Hold tight and extend the finure 
by rotating the wrists inwarda * 



M 




I„ p«dU». ph.. .hs .tri»g U,, ^ 

Still retaining hold of the npper atring with Uie left hand 
,!,« risU k.»d mu, tl.. „ri.8 Wa Up He Uft l™.,| p„U n. 

Ibwct string, ni iUo eainc timo rdecuiLng the left ^ 
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l\it \Kdii ftfin* Uiwiigh aiii» li*l» nftw from IjcIow, luiit with 

littU* fu](!orti awny from Uik*» up tUo which lie 

scnitw thf fcek from below, outoiiKs tlie strinjpi foriuiiifr lli« lergo loop 
CuH Hp. iilJowinf; ttio laipj Iwip to »lip over the wrwti?. By puUiug the 
IuuuIm ullertttttdy, tho bird Jlies. 


10. irUfaNcftt, a star. 

Begin with string on loft hand in rosition I, and over tho r^ht wrifiL 

Witli Uie liugcrj of tUo right hand, giasp the string across tlit* palm of 
tho loft, and draw tight. 

PIboo the radial thumb string of the left hand between tlio ring and 
little fingei^, forming a diatol loop on the little linger. 

Bring the proximal ulnar little linger string across the palm Ijotween tin* 
(lieUd ulnar and radial little linger strings imd loop it over the 
tliorub. 

Beinove the loop from tlic right wriat aud extend. (Kg- 30 


IL (No name ascorlainahle.) 

Seated on the ground with legs parted, place tlie 
string os a double ring, over the feet ami 
extend Approach witJi tlie hands side by 
side, backs uppermost, l»ut having the index 
aud little tiugers only extended. 

Catch the string which is nearest the body by 

- m I JT?__J__ ABO.il J'lMnVIT 



Flo. 3-— LvUtnd^f ft awit* 


3jl tbe 5Lrin|j wiucu la 

means of the tftooked littb flugcri, and draw away from the rast, ttu* 
index fingers lemaining extended oloae together ami below tlie string 

in ^nearion. , , . .i 

With index fingers now catch tlia next string (the second of those on the 

proximal aide of the feet), bring it back beneath the first one and up. 
withdrawing the index iingets carefully, and reinserting them in Uic 
opposite direction. With index fingers atiU passing through this 
central loop, appraach the first of tho distal foot st^ga. 

Qdcl. this as before with tho index tingera and bring through loop, 
withdrawing and reinserting index fingers also as befora 
Iteneat this process with the one remaining footstr^. Withdraw the 
index finger of the right hand, and passing it below the left hand, 
hisert it into the left little finger loop, at the same time withdrawing 
the loft Uttle finger. By pulling right aud left hamU. the finger will 

oscillate, (Plate XIV, Fig. 3.) aiu, 

Striue trick No. 2 of tlie Yao b also known te the people of this trih^ Also 

Blnug tr „ rill* tiiMia and trick No. 17, of 

id to bo known figure No. lo, Mwea, the moon, ana irn.iv 

0 Moriingii* 
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Atti'A. r1iot« (if Taiigniiika. 

String figure -i. SKtnk\ a tiahing net, of the Clungn, ia also known to (He 
{leopin of tliw tribe. 

Wajul IHstrictof UjijL 
Ufindc general name for all titring fignrett. 


12. Skima, a pit or large bola. 

Place Btring na nimple loop round both wrists. Insert thombe into this 
loop from the proximal aide, taking up on. their jialaiar sApeot 
tins iiidiul Atring. The stringa now paasing acrosa the jialuuir 
snifoce of the thnmba are to he taken togutlier and hehl on the 
tooa or hj' another persoiL Allow the original loot« to ntip over the 
hainla 

Insert the little tingera from the proximal side into the Ihumh loops aud 
with the lucks of them take up from the dtsla] side the strings 
which enclose these loops dUtally, and extend, 

Place the Ummb loops on the middle fingers, (uss thumlia distal to middle 
finger loops, and with bacha of thombs take up radial little fmger 
strings from the proximal side. Kemovu the looiu from the middle 
Bng^ and place them over the whole five fingers. 

Pass the proximal radial thumb strings over the thumb on to the ;ulmar 
aspect and plncc os loops on middle ttngen (so tluit the rmltal thumb 
Btring becomes the ulnar middle finger string), Pring the strings 
oerKua the backs of the luuids over on to the palmo. 

lleleaisc little lingers and extend, at tlm 
saiuB time releasing tho two atrings 
which have liewa held during all 
these later raovemciits. (Fig. 4 ami 
Plate XTV, Fjg, 4.) 



13. (!fo name ascertainabk.) 

Plnoe Btring as Blmple loop round both wrists, 'Witb left luijid graap 
centre of radial atring, twUt it tlmnigb 180^ in either direction, 
insert ihumbe of both hands into Uic loop above the twist and 
extend. The two nlnnr thumb striugg have now to be held wliere 
they cross by the toes or by another pCTHon. Allow the original 
loops to slip over the bauds. 

Insert the little fingers from the proximal side into the thumb loops tmd 
with the backs of them take up from tl* distal Bide the strings 
which endow these loops distally. Edeasc at the point hithorto 
lield aud extend. 
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Kdinovo llie thtinib loops to the miiidls fiiigeii 

l>a«i thumbs distnl to middle fingm* loop*. into the little finger 

loop from the proximal aide, and witli the 1)«clc of the thnnilis take 
up radial little finger strings. 

Bemore middle finger loop and insert in them the five lingers ol each 
h*i>d respocltvolj. 

Pass the proximal radial thumb striags over the thumb on to the plmar 
aspect and place as loops on wMdlB fingers (so tliat the radial 
thumb string becomes ulnar middle finger string). 

Bring the strings lying across the hack of the hand over on to tlie palm. 
Beteose little fingers and extend. 

Identical in tcault with the Yao figure No. 1, and Uliingq figure No. 3. 

Sitmbo—1). fishing nat> bat ditTeieot in oonstmetion 6om either. 


14. A string trick. 

This is precisely the same os »Ji<dseis, the mouse, of Miinuy Island, 
Toma Straits,’ a trick also known to the Omaha Indians.* 

MahuNGC. West shore of Tonganika. 

16. Jfieew, the moon. 

S^hetinar Uttle finger string in the mouth, «uifi bring it ov-er the 
other loop, at the same time reloasing the bttlc fingers hut not 

pulling up right. . 

Wer the thumb loops to the little fingers, and insert the index 

giusers in the mouth loop from the proximal side, ^ 

Extend, at the same time letting go with the mouth. Place the proximal 
index finger loops carefully over on to the plmar aspect, and 

separate the Jiands. fi*) 

16. moon gone dark. 

The figure Mwesi to be made first and 
l^d on the knees. Place from 
above the thumb and index 
finger of the left hand in the 
original index finger loops, out- 
aide, but dose to the spot where 
they are croesed by the diagonal no, a.—jfwBt, the m«m. 

»iU. th. i.d« «.8er rf th. ri^t tad, 

inserting them into the former little finger loops. 



I Mtuit lea F* 1®®* 
Voi.. XXXVI. 


• J (wn'M* Awthfopotcffitii tcCt jt. SIS. 

K 
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PAsaitig iKumba Atii) index fln|[ers rtownwaT^a bring them up apia 
through the apace in the centre of the figure and extend. Xow (mns 
thumha and index fingers diAmuraTd.s once more ibrnugit centra cf 
fignie and extend. 


17, A utring trick, rmniafeirw. 

Place the string as a dinple loop round the left below the kiice. 
With the left hand hold the ttro etringa together, close to und inaide 
the leg, while keeping the etring extended with the right liand. By 
doobiing downwards the large right hand loop, insert in it from the 
original diatal side, both the I^jsl 

Taka tire large loop, now with the right liand on the outside of the right 
leg, and pull, releasing the left hand. 

The etring pnlla olT Ihe left leg on to the right l^r. 

String figuica No. S Sumbo—n fishing net* and No, 7 JCihla^ a led—of the 
Ulnngn, are also known to the people of this tribe. Figure Ko. 8 of ttie Uluugu 
is known under the name of BokUa, a hanunook or mnchila, 

"Dbwarl 

Originally inhftbiting the large peninstda on the uorlU-wwt shore of 
Tanganika, hut now also living opposite this on the east coast. 


18. A string trick. 

Place string as siinple loop round both wriata. 

Take the uhuu- string in the mouth, bringing it up proxinini to the other 
and above it 

Take tliia loop from the mouth with the left hand and twist it counter^ 
clockwise thtongh 180®, then inserting into the loop above the twist 
botli the hands from distal side, extend agaiu on the wrists. 

Withdraw right hand, and witli it take hold of tlic strings acrass the 
other wrist. 

The string will pnU free, 

Tlie string trick No. 14 of the Wiyiii. the Ktbe of the Mumv Islaiidera. 

ta Bbo known to the people of this tribe. 


rr tn\wnjt^MJn+ 


19. ytifft, a loeqst. 

Place the string on the thumb of the left hand and the index finfier 
the right. By partially roLating the left hand coufiterelockwiTa 
paaaitig the index finger of the left hand under the two brines * 
up again take the two strings seress it, dorsal surface and rcL 
Pass the right thnmb under the two striins and hrin« u „ 
slrta,,. ml «aiua«nj Nowbri^ 


UntUnf*, r*f, -T.vxr/. iww, 


PlaU tit’. 


% 



rt<}. L—simiKK (Kii. 



fifli £—(Na 7.) 



rm. a,-^AMlE iMAacimtAiSAjatis, (Ko, lUj 


nw, 1—utiiBiiu (N+i, 
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together and inaett the tlinmb of the right hand into the spnoc 
tietweea left thumb and‘index fingpr from the dorsal side, but 
proximal to the two atringa fvhich 
croaa the apace. 

In a aimilar manner iiffieit the index ting^ 
of the left hand into the apace bef^reen 
the thumb and index finger of the 
right band and proximal to the atrings 
crtiasiiig the apace. With fingers pointing downwards separate the 
tends and extend, polling tight Wriggle if ncceseaiy until tlie knot 
ie in the centre. 

Fig, 6 ilhatrM ^ the position of Uie atriiigs before the knot ia pulled light 
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YORUBA STRtSQ FIGURES. 

Bv Jomr Fa&kixsok. 

The followiDg atiii^ figotoa weve all given to me bj pagan natives. I am told 
that the figures am known on Gold Coast and bj the Km tribe, so doubUm 
they extend all along West Africa. 

1. AHvxit, a Calabash Set. Ydruba. 

Opening A. 

^ Release thumbs. Pass thumbs proximallj to index loops and radial little 

finger strings, and take np ulnar strings of lUUe finger loops with 
bock of thombs. Release little fingers, 
tnaert thtmiba from distal aide into index finger loops and take up nluar 
strings of index loops. 

Pass little fingers from distal side between the radial index string and 
^ ulnar string of thrunb bop, and take up the (proximal) ulnar string 

H of thumb loop. Release thuinbSL 

(The figure should now have one index and one little finger loop on either 
hand, the strings crossing and twisted together in the middle.) 

Pass the thumbs distally to the index finger loops and take up the radial 
strings of the Uttb finger loopeL 

Take Ui« tadial string of the index finger loop on the palmar side of the 
palmar string and place it over the top of the thumb. Pasa the 
proximal radial tJiunib string to ulnar mde of thumb. Do this with 

With palms of luinds facing one another, 
pasB index fingers front distid side 
into the triangles on palmar Burfoco u 

of thumb. Release littiu fingers, and * 

extend, (Fig, 1.) 

Place figure on knee, take up tha two 
longitudinal strings in the centrea at A A, puU. and the figure 
cesolvea into the original loop 

The figure represents a net, half hog, half (pith, for stringing a laOubaab on a 
womau'e back. 

2v Ottri, a soddlei Yhruba, 

Make AAwofl, by on tabb. 

With index and middb fingers of left liand pick up the cealml point of 


both handa. 
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the tigare.and with iBdcx and middle fingers of right hand pick up 
the cioBBiog Btriogs on the right hand side of tbs oentml point in 
tho horiaonUd line- 

lift the figure, passing the fingers upwards through dia strings, bringing 
the wrists towards one another by a rototory movement. 

Eixtend figms: one index and one iiiEddle 



no. ^ 



6Dger lcx>p will result &n dtlier hand,. 
(Fig. 2> 

Pass the thumbs proximally to the index 
fing^ loops and lake up with, books 
of thumbs the radial string of the 
middle finger loop ond ulnar string 
of index finger loop. 

With middle fingers take up radial strings 
of index finger loops. 

Extend figure, bringing lacks of haiida 
uppermost, catching ulnar strings of 
middle fingers with backs of tlinmba. 
(Fig. a) 


3. Panff-pa^ta. a net mask placed over the face at certain dftocea. Yomba. 


Opouing A. , i . u 

From the distal aide pass thumbs into the index finger loops and take up 

the ulnar strings of the index loops and the radial strings of little 

finger loops. Release Uttle fingers. 

From the distal side insert the four fingera of each hand into thumb iflops 
' and lake up radial strings. Eelcaso thumbs. 

From proximal aide with book of thumbs toko up the two distal radial 
index finger strings Reaving one atring wound round index finger and 
uo dorcal striDg% 

By bending Um fitig™ throw off the three dorsal strings along their 
tiocks, leaving one index finger loop and two thumb loops. 

From the side insart the four fingers into thumb loops as befontj, 
and repeat until Uie line beginning " By bending the fingers" is 
complete. 

Repeat ogain. 

(For the fourth time) from the distal side insert the four fingers into the 
tlmiub loops and take up the radml atriugs- Release thumlw. 

From distal side with hack of thumbs take up uluar strings of proximal 
index finger loop. 

From liistal side pass t!w tlirvo uluar fiiigerfl into the space thus produced 
and take np tJiis ulnar string {radial thumb string). Itelesau 

lliiiiube^ 
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JoHH PAiiKCiraoN^,— Yoruba Siring Figum, 


With bocks of thumba pick up proitimal radial index fing^ string 
From the diatal aidie paaa th© four fipgoro into the space thoe formed (iA* 
close fingers over palms of hands) end take up this radial string. 
Kalease thumbsL 

Turn palme of hands inwards^ index fingm extended and pointing away 
from body; the tiufoc ninar fingiere closed over palmBL 
Extend figure. 

Centre of figure (Fig. 4X Position of right Imnd (Fig. 5). 



rid. 4.— 



no- Ei.— 


4. fhnoriKKfp, a /it-Ju stick Torube, 

Make Pang^-ia and lay on table. 

Seize the two nodes forming the ends in a horizontal dirootioa of the 
central parallelogram (AX of figure) between the middle and index 
fingers of each band. 

lift the figure at the aame tune tuming thoee lour fingeia upwards, the 
tips of the fingers pacising inta the paraUelugranL 
Extend figure. 

One-half ebown in Kg. 6> 

A/fi-Ji* stick is a ffboub stick with a knob 
at one or both endSt tor mashir^ yams in 

tin. fl,-o^n<mr^Kfc, stick. ® wGodeji dkh. 

[Thfi duo] result of this figure hoe a 
geueral teeembliuioe to " Loaaliing of Lochiel'a Dogit" tuut " Crows' Feet" 
(JaTue, Ac. 116 )]. 

5. AdiiL, a bat. Yomba. 

Place the big toe of the right foot in the pemdout 
loop of the Btring, and with the fibolar big toe 
atring, lake a complete tarn round the big 
toe. Fall 

From the body ado place both handa bto the big 
loop and twiat outwanU bringing itie iiands 
ufiWMdB. Each wrist ia thua oudosod in n 
string loop, the stiingB oiDsaiug palmar 

Bide of the wriaU 
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John Pabkinsoj:.— T&niha Strinjr 

"With the index finger end thnmb both hands seixe the etring pafising 
over the top of the toe and pull through wrist loope (Fig. 7> 


6. birda (in a cornfield). YotuIjv 
H ang the loop over the itHtex fignre of the left liand, holding the ulnar 
string between tJie thumb and Iwee of middle fitigar of loft l^d; 
the radial Btring of the loop paaaing between thumb and index 

linger. ^ * • u*. 

Seise the pendent ulnar string with thumb and middle finger of ngjit 
hand, pass the right index finger from proximal aido into index finger 
loop of loft hand; tnnJ the nails of the index fitigow upwards, wloaoo 
left thumb and pass both thumbs fmm the proximnl side into the 
hanging loop, draw right A figure with one index finger and uno 
thumb loop an either hand rosalla. (Fig. &•) Turn palms of hands 
upwards. 

Tlic liret poettion ia a fiequcutWcst African beginning and might Im cal m 
Position II (c/. Man, 1902, p. 148). and the foUowmg movement the Yoruba 

opening. 






f m. 9v—bbd*- 


Pass tliumb* from distal side into index finger loops and tahe up ulnar 
strings. 

Pass litUo fingore diatally to redial strings of index finger loopa. and take 
up proximal ulnar thumb strings. Kelcaae thumbs. 

Paw thumbs from distal side through the index finger loops, and t4ike up 
fiutiiil strings of little finger loops. 

Pass middle fingere from distal side into index finger loops on the sides 
of pal '^ftT ' strings nearest to centre of figure, and take up radial index 
finger strings. Belwae thumbs. 

From proximal side with thumbs take up ulnar little finger strings. 

Extend figure, backs of hands uppermost 
(Fig. 9.) The central diamonds are the birds. 


7. Moving figure. Ydmba. 

Left hand in Ft>aition 1. loop pendent 

Take the {talmar string lietwoen the finger and lliuuib ot tlie riglit hand, 
and draw tight 
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JoiH^r PAaoHSpir ,—Striwf Fi^rt$, 


Release right band, and agaiti pull palmar string tight; relcue ri gh t 
hand. 

Insert right hand into pendent loop from distal 
side, and seise the ulnar string of little finger 
loop between finger and thumb, [ untiring 
under both strings ol loop, seise radial 
of thumb loop, 

Holding these two strings draw hand i mnlr 
through pendent loop and pull tight 
Four strings are now p^dent from palm of 
( Fig. LO.) 

Pass the four fingeia of right band between the 
two outside strings, and two Inner airings* and open and oloee the 
triangle bjr rotatory moveraotit of right wrist, 



8. Unde, a poirot cage. Tomba, 

Opening A. 

On Itoth luujcts transfer little finger loops to ring fingors, 

•* « M mdex „ „ middle fingers. 

» „ „ thumb „ „ index „ 

Totnuig the back of each baud alternately upward, pull the domal string 
of ring fingor loop (turning wriatworda) over the dorsal string of 
middle finger loop, and pull the latter through the ring finger loop 
(dorsfiJ loop) 80 fonuBd* 

Repeat witli index finger j puU dorsal string of index finger through, and 
loop over thumb. Do this with Both hands. 

With palms facing each other, iake each 
finger string in siiocession beginning 
from ladiEl side, imssiug it over to book 
of thumb, takiDg the then proximal 
til limb string over top of thumli to¬ 
wards ulnar (and ^Imar) aide of thmub. 
no. liA.— /?» (In both hands take the ulnar proximal 

, middle finger string first in ordcrA 

Do this with both hands, 

Tninsfcr thumb loops to little tiiigara* end extend figure (Kg lU). 

The two iioim of strings in centre of figure should crees. the two onlside 
strings lie parallel. One-half shown in Fig, Ita. 

Kcleaso liiito ringore; pull tight, and ilie figmo rssnlTts into three loona 
oil «U!li Itnnil, index, middle and ring finger loojis. ” 
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,To(W PAWCuraON.—rSwAo string Figura. 


9. Avfkm Jleidct, a pig sack. Yomba. 


Openii^ A* 

Wilb the teeth piili the ulnar little 
finger striag prose imaliy to the 
other atxinga and draw out into 
a long loop. 

From the lower side pass both hands 
through the “ tooth loop ” so 
formed (loleaBe teeth), eUppiug 
the former ulnar little finger 
ntrin g down to the lovel of the 
wiistB. Eeleaae little fingere. 
Full tigbL 

With finger and thumb of right hand, 
(10170 radial inde)c and ulnar 
thumb strings of the left hand 



release index and thumb loope, 


place the two strings seiaed in Poaition 1. Repeat with other hand. 
Take the palmar string of the left hand leading to the oblique string of 
central port of %ire, release it from its position between the index 
finger and thumb, but not between little and ring fingere, and take 
two luma around the terminal joint of index finger.^ 


On the right hand take the other palmar string and repeat aa abom* 


(Fig. liA.) 




FlQ, 


no. ItA ,—Awhfa Ilmda^ a pi^ asIl 


Take the retnahimg palmar striiigB tn turn* releaw them from their 
poBition between index Kngers and thiimbSr but not between little 
tind ring finger, peas them diatally over all the little finger and wrist 
ulnar atri&ga and retwra proxiinally to them find loop over thumk 
Throw wriat atring on tadml aide of liand to tdmr eida and extmifi 
Tim figure showH an ujmjnmetriea! aedid V, (Fig, 12 b,) 

tXi* rilwuld ha iAkbD. to kiiep the pAlnuir elriugi^ distinct, and net to idbw th^in to becetoe 

tuitwincd. . a . , 

F Note the tvn fnlmiu' 4irii3ga than Ukeii are the oame, u Enay bt aetm when wound round 

index foigere, the atring jjaaaing dimtly fnnu finger lo fioiger through the figure. 
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Jo nil I’AfiKiNSON.— rdruia 


10. « cfttefpiUar. Yoraba, 

Y^ruba opemng (p. 135) and ’witb fiDgeis poijitii^ downwimb, lay or 
table M in 8. 

Pick ap string nearest body (a) and pass both hands ftoio Eaithei side 
under this string towards body, twist outwards, fonnisg a loop about 
the wrists. With ri^t hand seise string fvulhest from body (5) and 
hang over index finger ol left liund'olockwise, 

Y&ruba opening. 

Front the distal side with baoke of thumbs take up ulnar index linger 
strings. 

From distal side witb little fingers take np pmxtmal nlnar thumb string s 
Seleaso thumbs, (One little and one index loop on each hand.) 
Transfer little finger loops to ring fingers of jutma b a n d 

With right hand seize dorsal wrist string of left hand and poll over left 
hand to pidmar side^ looping over little finger. 




no. I3L- JTalwie^ a atwpUIar. «a. /Tafown, • catorpfliar. 

llepcat other hand. 

Take ring finger loop of right hand, and place on ring finger of lea hand. 

Eopeat with leh hand, pairing the proper lea hand ring finger loop over 
ongiziAl righ t hood ring finger loop. 

From distal ride pass thumbs into index finger loops; puss proximally 
to, and take np all stringi except ulnar little fin^r strings. 

With backs of middle fingers take up the radial index finger strings^ 

Fingers point outwanU. 

Belease tbumbs, and with backs of ihuniba draw Uj^t the uliwi litUe 
linger HtringB. 

tlttce lisnds i»almB down on table, bring wrists up to 
Augers forwiud ftiiil 

Tlie niolioti is suppoecri to rei»rc8enl the walking of n (f Iqot,) cateniiflar 

(Figs. 13,14.) ’ 















JoilH PAMUIfSON.— ¥on(ba Strijui 
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11. Jlnnu lioko, a wolfs month. Tdmba. 

PioM^ a* in Kokoro ap to the change of ting finger loops; then instead 
Ttnuove both ring finger loops end hold in month. 

From distal side pass thumbs into index finger loops, and lake up ulnar 
index and radial little finger atriags- 
With backs of middle fingers taka up radial index finger strings. 

Movement of the Sngeis shows opening and shutting of the wolfs month. 

12. Aj/bi> mejji fi iwftomi, two nms with horns interlocked. 

Enwi /ftofto. _ , H 

Beleaae mouth loops and thumb loop®, slip nuddk fingers and pnll 

tighU 

PTom the distal side pass thumbs into index finger loops ond take up the 
uln ar ind&x wxd r&diol little fingsr atriitg^ 

With backs of middle fingers take up radial index finger strings (on sides 

nearest centra of figure)* 

Bclcaao thumbs, turn palms downwards, and with backs of ihutuba 
extend nlmir Uttle finger strings. 



TIQ. 161—fa 

omi nui^ 


noL Wfkotrot 

tw<i r^tnsk witk li-onLi mtcrleckedL 


13. JTe O'toau, the face mark of the town of Own. Yorub*. 

Opening A* 

Remove index linger loops and pass them over the bacIcB of their 
loapective hands forming cioisal wrist strings. 

Seine radial little finger and ulnar thumb stringB between index finger 
and thumb of opposite hand, and so remove these thumb and little 
finger loops. 

Holding the strings (say) in right hand, twiat left hand once clockwise. 

Replace loops, but on luiddlo and index fingers. 

In dealing with right hand, this must be twisted connterclockwiso, ie,, 
away from the body in eadi case. 

Sense dorsal wrist string, pull over hand, and liang over index and middle 
liug^ of same hand. 

Fees thumbs proximally to index loops, into middle tmger loops and 
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JonB PASStKsoK .—TSrvia Striitff J^uptres. 


with their bacfee take up ulnar indeic fingar and radial middle linger 
strisgB. 

Hook little fingers luiiod alnar middle finger strings, and with bocks of 
middlo fingers take up tke two redial index finger strings:* 

fielease thumbs and extend figure, index and middle fingers pointing 
away from body, (Fig. 16.) 

Tiiis figure, which repreaente a complicated face scaiifieatioti, ia rather 
interesting. All Tombas have face-markB (dcatricee), such tnarka being distincUve 
of the town, and of the quarter of the town; they are aleo largely infiaenoed by 
the family of the individuaL A child takes his father's mark. 

14. a. (certain) bird. Yombe. 

Pass big toe of right foot tbrougb pendent string. 

Take one turn round toe from fibnla k> tibia eida 

Pointing the hands towards the body, pass both hands into the loop of 
the string and twist up and outwards. 

WiUi right iadra finger and thumb pick up big too dorsal string. 

Pull ^ht, and in the loop so formed, place hands in position 1. 

Opening A. 

With index finger and thiiuib of right hand, pull dorsal wrist string over 
left hand, 

Repeat with other band, 

Figaro completed by opening and ahatting fingers, the movement of the bird 
18 supposed to be shown. 


15. Arnbcli Athaw Ayaht, train of (dress) the cloth of the Queen, rdruha. 

Hang loop over index finger of right hand, holding radial string betwoon 
tniinib and nuddis finger. 

Seim ^ poo^m 

sido of right mdex finger. 

W ith ulnar ade of right index finger draw out raOial index finger string 
of ngitt Iiand, both thumbs in the diminiahitig loop. 

diaul ride pe. ikweto fate iedee B„ger loop. ri.d uke op oloo, 

WUh IM. Bog,,,, tal, op olniu Omoib «ri..gri ^ 

»rao dritol rido po» tlouol. inlo iod.. fiogo, loop. „d td.o op oloor 

index and radial little finger strings. 
With hwks of niiddlp fiagera take gp 
radial index finger strings. 

With Isicks of thumbs hold out ulmu- 
rio, l7o—jlrsWi AjAubt Ajfobt, lUtle finger strings, 

irain «(doth of die (juceii. Extend figure. 
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JottS PABKiSaoS -—FSruba String Ftguivi, 

In Ftg. 17, B repwaenta the train of the cloth Iwliind the Mroiiian; A. A. the 
breeatH. 


16- Sbason. the white man's eiimp i>e*L Yornlia 
Poas hcail through striug. 

Take right atriug and pass coanterelockwiBo round litsad, making two 
doraal neck aliiugu. 

WiUi left thumb puU tight. 

poll the ventral neck string out and loop over thumb {keeping the two 
9 ^isga apart). 

Twist left hand so that thumb points downwiudB. 

Itemovo distal thumb loop, twietover proximal tbumb loop clockwUo, and, 
untwisting band, inaert littk finger in it, diatsUy. 

From the distal eido, pass index finger and thumb of right hand througii 
Uttle linger ioopj eeiw and ptdJ through the uluar thumb etriug. 
Kelcase litUa linger loop and replace it by the new loop just puUod 
through. 

This figure is said to bo a iMoat invention and to have been fiwt made when 
the road to Qyo was opened up. This trick is the ».ne as So. 7 in 

Mr. Ctinnington'e i«per p 12®)- See Fig. % p. 126, and Piute . , ig. . 

A string trick identical with wofesw, "the moiise" («/■. Man, 1901., p 162) 
also occurs among the Yoniba, but the expbnaUon of the movement is very different j 

it is as follows; — , . , . i, 

Oertaia thieves have crept into a yaw plantation. Knowing tlie owner to be a 

very wide-awake individual, they arraugc to tie up their yams mto bundles as 
they are dug up. The strings wound round tJw four left hand tmgors represent 

t\mo bundles. 

Remove the thumb loop, and the owner has appeared. 

Poll the palmar string and yon will see the speed and readiness with which 
the thieves and yams disappear. IThis trick Las the following distribution:— 
E. Africa (Cunnington), Batwa Pygmies, Torres Sliaits, Philippine Ncgiitoe and 
Linao Mows, Japanese. Alaskan Eakitno, various Plains Indian of K. Amerios. 
BritsinfJayne, fA ppv 340, 341)]. 

I have shown a complicated figure resembling Sihnag, “ the fence round 
the woU" (c/ dfttw, 1002, p. 149); in the Yoruba example the f^ oentnil line is 
anppoaed to be a dead man, and the {rame-work is a canoe bearing his body for 
buriaL 
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STRING FIGURES EIlOH SOUTH AFRICA. 


Rt a. C. HAttnoN, Sc.I)., Fil.S. 

SoMi 7 €!ara ago I Icuei?!' of llie occuiretioe of a string trick in TJyanda which is tho 
same Its that now pablisIiHi by Dr, Ctmninglon, At the Uni veraal Exposition at St 
Louis, 1904, Mrs, Jayne learnt one figure from a Batwa Pygmy from the Congo 
Kasai Valley {ijf! C. F. Jayne, Sfr*'^ A’tywres; « Btndi/ of Cat’s Cradli in Many 
lands. New iTork: C, Scribner anti Sons, 1906, p. 267) while at the same time 
Dr. Cimnmgtoti was collecting niitneraufl examplt's in East Africa. In tlie same 
book Mrs. Jayne records that Dr, TV. H. Fnmesa found “ The Leashing of TjOdud’H 
Dogs " (Man, 1903, p. 117) among the Kabyles of Algeria, intioduccd fnmi France 
under the name of " Cock's Feet " (p. 11(1), and real *■ Cat's Cradle " among some 
little Arab girls in AJgiois who had Icamctl it m a French school. 1 took the 
opportunity of the visit to South Africa of the British Assooiation for the 
Advanconont of Science in August and September. 1905, to see liow far this 
amusement was known to the iiativee. Not a single white person to whom 1 
mentioned tlie an^iect had seen or heard of the game amongst the nadves, and 
although I tried numerous native® of the British Colonies aooth of Rhodesia. I 
could not find one who could do anything with a piece of string. It would be rash 
to conclude that string figures do not occur among Iheso tribes, bat I think th^ 
must be raw, especially in the case of the Zulu pooplea, I append, however, one 
Zulu example, and there is cvideDoe that others arc known. I may add that I 
WM aided in my searoh by eeverol friends to whom 1 had taught many figures and 
tricks on tlis outward voyage f of these Professor W. M. Davie, of Har^'oid 
University, waa most aasiduous and euceesaful in hii inquiries among the natives, 
and I om indebted to him tor the three figures which conclude this paper, and 
Muh May E Swan succeed in obtaining the first rooorded Zulu example. In 
wtober, 190o. Mr. Parkmaon collected the first specimens of string figorea from 
«t ,Mrico, and later he obtained the others that are hero published (fep™, p. 132V 
My friend Mr. Dudley Kidd baa permitted me to tdro ti» foUowing aocount from 
hia book. Satagt ChUdhmi (p. 176). published by A. and C. Black. 

" In many diatricta the duldraii pky ' Cat's Cradle' in exactly the eame wuy 
that we do. Mr, Hawkins, of Zululaud, aaurca me the children b hie district 
play cat's cndle m aimoat exactly the same way os English Imys; the game is also 
played in Basutoland. Tim natives caU the game which means * It 

sways of ilaelf.' In Basutoland the favourite modification gives to the name th. 
name of - Fowl'a Foot.' \nxaam the loutidurion pattern of the atrinjz loots }rt„ 

.1. )«„. 1 uv. 


A. U. RaudOK. —String Fi^^rtfrom Smtlh 




modiiicatiun. Uie children nra tired of plsyuig Utis game they modif) it 

ITwc. b.^- li. J.™ .» the STOuaJ with leel te (erti a ihmi l»y t^« a 
nteee of etring aa<\ loop. It manJ the loee ef the two hoy. m ei. imnMle ^gle- 
T^b.^. have 1. Khaa. two toe. wWtoat teochioB the i«n»B wth Ihetr 

"tetriagtriekefUtap^etieeahy^ i^y. « «<ollaw.= A W.a!« 
a piece of string about two yards Jong, and joina tbe free ends o orui a p - 
plITthis loop round hk head and hk two hands which are held ouUu^^ o 
L fad A dring ciiole k thus formed whkh touoUas hk head and the l^ka of 

m ht^de. lit. »ttiug » eldodioi br “ T 1 

Hftpr it Ddsses over the backs oE the hands. Tlie boy bolding the striug tout then 
^“e^ lSh.edmft<.tt..H.i. epei. -euA. pwwe. the etring .h».gh the et^th 
5t under the chin Ho then moves hk left hand, atiil earrymg the siniig, 
aIu.. .p^ti™ U p.,Ie,».eJ.he rigbt le.e4aea U» 

^ in front of his face is made tout When thk « .'td l^k 

the h»p of string which k in front of lus face over the hack of 
hands L quicUy withdraws them with the 

and ohin and ako free from the head, which is diBcniJftged from tli^ loop y 
pxsnmui™. Tide trick k the most ekbonde one 1 bavo met vritii amongst the 
Kjkflif*. and k bv no maans easy to desoribe lucidly in a few worOe. 

S far as T Ln aware thk completes all the records from .Africa of this guiue. 




1. Ma-Eosjs. Eatoka Gorge of the Zauiberi lUver. 

Soapend the string on the right wriat so that two equal loopa depend 
fiom its radial and ulnar sides. 

Pass the left hand through both loops and place bands in the usual 
position. 

Pick up Oil the radial ride of the 
littk fingert the two string 
which cross each other in the 
oentie of the figure. 

D»w hands apart with palms upper¬ 
most, then half turo the bands 
aa that the iliumbe aro upper¬ 


most. 

^Vith a swinging movement throw 
the radial wrist string away 
from yon over both hamb and 
draw liands apart. 

With the hack of each thuniU pick 
up tho corresponding oblique 
radial little finger string. 

Pass the ulnar wrist string to radial 


rm, lA.—River. 










144 A C. Hadiws .—String FigUT&froja SofUh Afric/i. 

side of wmt. Thifl is accomplished by olo&mg together the thumb 
and fingere of each hand and by passing the tii« of the digita 
distal to the two ultm* little linger strings and then, by bringing 
tbeirt towards you distal to the ulnar wrist string, allow tlmt string 
to slip over the haud& 

Extend the figure by ueparatiug the thumbs and little fiugera. (Figs. I 
and 2i) 

The ehuple zigzag line thus produoed represents the remarkable Batoka Goige 
of the Zambezi River below the Tietoris Falls, This is one of the very few 
geographical string figures known to me, and T was particolwly pleased to leom it 
from a native at the veiy spot it illustrated. My infonnaut colled it Zambezi 
River, 

2. Jfiriwn, a eanoe. 

Opening A, 

Transfer dght index loop to Left index and the original left index loop to 
the i^ht index over the one Just transferred. 

The oentre of the figure represents the canoe. 

This figure is precisely the same as one from Torres Straits, where it is known 
as " Throwing tlie Fish-spear,'' but in the latter esse them is a movomeni oounectefl 
with it by relcasiiig either index loop (Jayne, tjc^ p. 131 )l A aimUar fignre is 
illustrated by Dr. W. Roth from North Queensland h ^<«ensfaiuf £thjiOgraphg, 
Bulletin No. 4, March, 1902, Plato V; copied in Jayne, JLa, p. ST3), where it is 
known as " Tlie Flying Duck,’' 1 lay no stress on the distribution of this figuTC as 
its formation is so extremely simple. 

3. Inifonif a little bird. 

Suspend the string over a peg; someone eloe'e finger, or other object, on 
that one sliort loop and one long loop depend. 

Pass the tong loop through the short loop in such a manner that a new 
short loop is produced, 

Continoe the process indefinitely. 

Smartly pull the tag end of the original long loop and all immediately 
mns out 

This trick was taught to me by a hta-Hotse boy uomediately after I had 
shown him the somewliat analogous Etht MDiei$, ** 100000 " trick, from Torres 
Strrits. 

Ba^ToKA. 

4 . Eangaudif fish trap. 

Opening A, with middle finger, 

Releaiie little fingers. 

Pass Uttle fingoTB distal to middle finger loops and uke up the ulnar 
thumb strings. 
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A. C. HaDDOS.— Piffitrts/roin Sanih Africa, 

Take off right mkhUe finger loop and paes it right rottitd and Ixoncath the 
palmar etring within its own loop, and keep hold of this loop and of 
the centre of the palmar string. 

Belcase thumb and Uttla fiogers. 

Still Imlding the two lottps plaae 
the outer one (tho original 
roiddlo finger loop) over the 
index and renuuning fingers of 
tho tight hand and tho Innor 
Ode (the original palmar string) 
over the right index. 

Do tho samia witlt tlie left hand. S.—fi'ir/ijfaiiJ*; S«!i tmp. 

Extend tlw Bgnro by pn«dng middle - , . t 

fingew distal to ulnar index string and taking up tho radial index 

siring with the back ot the middle tiugow* 

The Ka^tf/indi is a kind of open soreen made of roeda fastened hy bark 
laehing; this is placed aoiDsa the month of streams, and tivi people frighten the 
fish into these traps, the fish being ontengled by tlieir gUb. This figure was 
te(4;ht to me by a Mu-Toka boy. Kan^ndi is a Ba-Toka word. 

It is very mtefesliiig to find tliat the figure called by Mrs. -layne “ The Pigmy 
Diaiuonds" (U, p. 27fi), which aho obtained from a 8<Kwl!e<l pygmy from the Congo 
Kjieai Valley, ia mmilur in result to thia lii^ure but reveraed, and Urn mode of formation 
» different. This figure ban an opening figure wliich coaBiete of a straight atnng 
between the tbumba and one between tho wrists and two strings whieh crose eaeb 
other between these. A similar opening figure, arrived ot in a somewhat different 
nisDoer. bae been described by Cannington under the iiamo of ** Sum bo.’' or fishing 
net, from the southem end of Lake TanganikiL The opening flgtini of the 
Zamberi Eiver figure ia simitar, except that in the latter the wriete supFport aU the 
strings; at all oventoan opening with two straight strings and one omitral cross 
is characteristic of several African figures. 



5 , Amadandc, 


Opening A. 

Rdeosc thwnbe: 

PUSS tbunibe proximal to index and little finger loops and take up ulnar 
little finger strings on dorsal aspect of tbunibe. 

Belease little fingers. 

Pass tbumbe distal to radial index string and take up with bock of 
thumbs the ulnar index string 

PfljK little fingers distal to radial index string and take up ulnar tUnmb 
string from proximal side. 

Eelease thnmbs. 

Vor. XXXTL ^ 
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A- C. Hawiok .—Sottik A/rieift. 


Pass ttiumba tlistal to indox fingoi loops aad take tip the radial lit,tie 
finger stiings fitnn proximal aide. 

Insert thiunlM from proximal side into index finger loops between the 
linger and Llie palnmr string. 

Transfer proximal^ or original, thumb loop over tip of thumb to its 
])altnar aspect; this can be readily tiflected by slipping tho thnmb 
distolly between the two radial thumb strings. 

Tbcro is now a triangle on the palmar aspect of each thumb. Place each 
index into its thumb-triangle from the distal side. 

Bnlease little liiigBre and extend the figure bj separating the thmnbe and 
indices. 

This figure was called itmadaTtde, but wo eould not be eertaiu whether tills 
was the gmeral name for string figures of this particular form. It ia known to tbo 
Ba-Botae as latwa. This figure, whiuh maybe called "The Kast African Fish 
Trap," is widely spreaiL I found it was known by the Senna at Umtali, and it 
has been record^ from three places by Citnnington (mpra, p 124) although the 
method of iitaking it varies stuuewhaL It crops up a gain as “ The Catabosli Ket *’ 
in Ijigos, West Africa (Pnrkinson. mpm. p 132> It ia interesting to find that the 
same figure made in the African manner is lecotdcd by Mrs, Jayne {U, p 24) from 
Osage Indiana of Oklahoma. North America; she points out tiwt in the 
Philadelphia Free Museum of Science and Art there are two finished patterns of 
this figure attached to cardboard under differcut names from the Hawaiian lalanda ■ 
but do not know how Lheee arij fortuttd- ' 

Strangely enough Mrs. Jayne records an abbreyiated varie^ of the pattern 
frem the Osage Indians (U. p 28) in which the string is doublcrl. but used 
throughout as if it were a amglo string, the resultant pattern being somewhat more 
simple .She refers to a Hawaiian example of this figure {done with a 
etiijig) 10 the same moseuitu ■ 

use*! to moke the figuro* * 

In Rhodesia 1 also saw precisely the same trick deacribed ho r..^ * 

Inra Y«, ShW which cenmb of twi.ti„g » ^ 

end th,» It piuicg™ rtrieg (hewhoIcncclM,. n* j. 

II » weeth nctiDg thet . chaiUr Irkh oceun uicog n, l-haictinc nf ih.! 

«a u«..d d. 


rUBTUOUl»E KOET Athica. 


6. Fighting OoDs. 

Tills and the foUowii^j figures were obtained 1^ Ptofossor W M r. ■ . 
a boy at Bulawayo, who learned them from his moUior at Beinu ^ ^ 


A. C* Haddoh . — String Fi{ptres/r<tm SotUh A/riM, 
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Take up a euialt luntion of the atnng between the thiioih and index .of 
each hand and bring the left hand coantcr-clockwifle eo sa to fonn s 
loop, in which itiaerl the left index in tmeh a way that the two 
Btringa lie on it an inefi apart. Put right index into theso loopo in 
same diroction and draw hantla apart, fingers pointingaway from the 
Iwdy. Tliero is now a doitWe loop of iiarallel strings on the 
radial side of each index and crossed strings on their ulnar side, 
the proximal iiluar string of the tight hand eroding ovar (radial to) 
the proximal ulnar string of the left hand, 

Catch the middle of all the strings under the chin and bring the hands 
together. 

Transfer left distal index loop through right distal loop to right index, 
aod right distal loop outside of Iclt distal loop to loft index. 

Pass thumbs over proximal radial index string and under pntximal 
ulnar index string and over distal radial index string and ander 
distal ulnar index string. 

Paise proximal radial index string 
of each lumd from |)a1ni over 
(Umt is, railial) distal radial 
index string and lay it over 
little finger. 

Raise distal radial index string of 
each hand from middle of palm 
and lay it round index from the 
radial to back and to ulnar aide. Ikpoa 

Release chin. 

Stretch distal ulnar index string and ulnar little finger string until 
they are parallel lietween tlie hands, and release thumbs. 

With thumbs raise Um double 
loops that wore on the 
thuml>s and so pull the 
xigzag loops (lions) ou tho 
parallel cross strings to 
bring the parallel strings 
closer together; then 
atretcU the cress string no. 3 a.—F ighting linna, 

parallel again. (Tigs. 3 and 3a.) 

Say ** Oo ah” while doing this (= the flans ioatiitg)i, 

7. Bird. 

Position I . 

Carry right hand away from you louotl left ulnar string and up into 
the loop. Bo the same with left hand and right ulnar string. 

h 2 
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A* C, Hab&ox. —Strinff J^jum/rom Stmih AJriea, 


Extend 6gtue. 

EepeaL the double procefB i^aio. 

Pick up left psliuar string with riglit index imd mee vend-. 

Pass each distal dorsal string of its own baud on to the palmar surface. 

Place each proximal dorsal wrist Htriiig on to thnuibs onljr. 

Insert indices into thumb loops from disuil sido and with back of 
iodices toko up straight nulUl thumb string, leaving one loop on 
each thumb. 

Extend straight ulnar index string with middle and nog Hngen and stretch 
ulnar thumb string with thumb {that is, changu it to the radial 
ride of the thumbs 

Extend figure. 

To teloaso take front and back cross strings in Lbe mouth, release 
fingers and spread the hands. 


& Ambm, 

Place the loop over tlie three nudiile Bngoni of each hand, 

Release the loop from the backs of the lumds, lotting it fall ovar the 
whole hand on the palmar side. 

Place the entire right hand upwards through the left palmar siring and 
pwe-reral 

Draw tight 

With the left thumb and index hold 
the two middle right hand stiiiiga 
firmly and somewhat apnili and take 
right Iiand finger loops entirely olT 
right hand. Give the right band one 
twist away from you and re])lace 
finger loops in former poeitions. 

Repeat with the left hand strings. 

Lay the outer thumb and little finger strings of each hand over the 
bocks of the hands. 

Twiat each thumb and littbi finger string one© round ita own digit 

Remove each wrist string to the palmar side of the band, letting it fell 
on to thumb and little finger (ir,, position 1). 

Plunge each whole hand from above througji the triple triangular space 
nearest to It and extend, saying at tlm same tune “ Ambra I ** 



I^Juba STeJnwflda* 

This string figure was obtoliied by Miss May R Swan from a Natal 7t 
girl named CareW, who Iwlongs to the kraal «f Fun^i, an old indima livfe., 
a form of Aanhouweu near Vrybeid. C«dni ri.owed lAm Swan anolhTfigi 



A. C. llADDOli,— fiwf? Fiffures/rom South A/rita, 
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wltidx to reptewut ooni tho otJicr guls Bjud they did not know any, 

but diowod M'w* Swan soma plaiting. 

Use string double. 

Opening A. 

Let go thunibe. 

Thtunba take up naanir strings from little Gngcro. 

Let go little Ungers. 

Thumbs take up nearer strings from first fingers. 

Pass lower tliutub strings ovur upper ones. 

Put first fingots downwanls into loops formed between forefinger and 
thumb Strings. 

Kutend and put up to face as speotooles. 
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SO^fB ASPECTS OF THE AWEMBA RELIGION AND SUPERSTITIOUS 

OBSERVAKCEa 

Bv J, H. Wssx SiiEAKE, B,A., J,P., FJt.G.S., OoninttfisioDer. 


ISTBODDCnON. 

Thb origin nnd gavemment of the Awetuba tribe, predominant till 1898 over 
H« Aniambwe, tlie Wabisa. the Waltingu. and tlu? other inhabitnnte of the vwt 
stretch of country which Ues between Lake Tanganiia and Lake Rangweolo, and 
ta Iwuiided on the cent by the Loangwa and on the west by the Lipopodii has 
been a^y fully dealt with in the reports of Mr. Owlrii,gU)t». tlie Adioinistmtoi 
of Nonlwhaatem Rlio(le 8 ia(RjS'.A. 86 - 67 ). 

A t^tiae oil their language. coBipiicd by J. Dupont. Vicar ApostoUqoe of the 
hrench Mission of the Algonan Fathera. wiis ptibliahe*! in 1900 and subsequently 
r, ovati Itobcrlfion publUhed hia Vhi frrniia Ihndlmk h* 1904. Up to the 
prt^nt date, however, no spedal article luis U«n devoted to the Awemha relkioii 
as exemplified m tlic HuperiftitionB and ceromomes, which aorround tho principal 
evente of the n^ivo life from the cmdle to the grave. Tim whole aabject « vm- 
complex and d.fficuR to investit-nte. since the old men who praetiaed the ritual and 
oWrv^ances under ^U.ufculn, and the dreaded Mwamlm. arc very loth to discloae 

teysterias. to them 

m^t sacreil The younger gencTatiou, freed from the reign of tenor wblded by 

honoT '^’1 “* 1 ^ t abandoned and forgotten the 

uma.. sacnlifos and other sinister culta imposed ui»n them by tlSr chiefs, 

STlTAa ’^th certain phai, and aspecta 

a VwarT; siich as those Said to Imve i 

at MwaruU. have never l^endivnigad. the -flurvival»"io be found in the 

intliout he help or Father Guillcmc of the French Mission at KrTnbnk and 
^nversauens with itanyante. the eon of the late King Mwl^ ovt* ^ 

following paper could not have been written. ’ 

As with idl Bftiitu faitlia, so wiDi the Awembn lelioion anoater • • .i, 
teamapnng of Oidr theogony. However, they ucknnwk^™ a S„n* ^ 
Less,' who ifl above tlie tutelary spirit* of tlie Innd fthe Milt 
II. i. ,1,. ,PUV .1 Lb. d...,, 


• ]>iirivBtiaDit..-l. i*, te nourbtb—Dr. Snut'* ■ ... 

know- l«,t wc bid bstt^ follow T.br«u4 ^ ^ 


r 


\ 
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J. H. Wbst SjtSAiH—S mju* Aspeda ef Awemha ifei^fUWK 

nturdetecs to tlie state of Vibanda, or Vi wa {evil spirits), exalting the good to 
the rank of mipnAi, or faenevokJtt Bpirita There is do special worship of Leaa, for 
he is to he approached only by appeasing the inferior apirite, who act as 
inteiceasors. But in blcsaiug, tlio parent heseecbes Lera to protect his child, at 
the time anointiiig the forehead of the luf^t with a drop of spittle 

{chipalamttf) to show (they say) that the wish comes frem hia inmost feelings. 
Again , in cursiug, tlic itgurod man prays that Lera wLll send a lion to devour the 
evildoer. 

Leza is not anthropomorphic, like the Greek Zeus: thoogh the chiefs are 
Wana Lem, the Children of God i tliis ts merely a complimeab (rj>. Torrend, 
Comp. App, I (v)l) 

Note.— ^This nuwt not be oonfoanded, as in Dupont^ Grammar, with the 
expression Ktwxu Afcwi, referring to on old time chief. 


The Milotou. 

After Leza come the Milungu, or local guardian spirits. Torrend says 
that the word is foreign, ond derives it frem the Phetiiciau Uoloclin (Torrend, 
Comp. Qrammtir, § 339), hut Dr. Scott, l>ktwnaru sub. verb, Bays the 

toot ifi to be found in Kwoigaatt, to perplex, (j». oifKJi^ It means the " Gods. 
But the Awemlm d« not elearly ideniify their miliingu wiUi the spirita of their 
ancestors, which they term mipaahL From the fact that the wdungu are mainly 
entreated to send rain, and to ferUiise the creps, that th^ reeido in the hilla, 
mountains and rivers, and not like the iniposbi (ancestor spirits) in ihfcketa near a 
village, it might be argued that they are primeval nature Bpirite, worehipped by 
the aborigines before the advent of tlie Aweiubiu Thus Mwamha used to sacrifice 
to Milungu, who were certainly nut the spirito of bis ancestore, sending oxen to 
appease deities aii fnr afield as Mosonde, a" mulmnj“ " ^^'“8 Kalungwisi, and 

as alien aa the milungu of the Wabire. 


Tub Mulbuoa. 

This aignmeul is strei^thcned by comparison of the worship of another nature 
spirit, the Muleiiga. the god of tho lluiderpcst. Tradition lioUb that he comes at 
stated periods to wreak vei^oaDCO on the chiefs who have uot worshipped him by 
alaying their cattle. Any albino children who are boro are said to Ik the 
daughters of tlie Mulengu, and the women of the cuuntry he devastated. 

However, unfortunately, this view, that the Awoinba worship nature spirito, is 
a heresy agoit'flt accepted doctrine that tlw Totiga and other Bantu tribes akin 
to the Awemha, liave no truly nature spirits, but appeal in all things, for ram, etc., 
to the spirits of tlieir ancestors. Hence it seciua safer to cepjucture that tlie 
milangu are tho mipaafti of very anoUjnt chiefs, exaltoti to the state of oirfun^ 
“G«la" by the natives, to whom their namea. shreuded in tho mists of antiquity. 
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tittd become aa mjihical and weauinglcaa as ihe pretiwloiic Donw and tonua were 
even to the anctent Greeba. 


Tub MieAStu Ancestor Spatns, 

Following the mi/unyM are die mijxrMt, the spirits of die dead ancestoral 
which majf bo divided into two daaaea^ tlio cpiric of ilie chief who is worshipped 
bj nil tits Hubjecte. and the spirit of the bead of each famil y who may be 

compared with the Jioman Lar Familarb, smoo be is worshipped inside the hut, at 

tlio bcarth {pa kyonity)^ 

In most cases the inipasbi of chiefs intinbit the tluckeb where their bodies 
wore laid to rest {iji. at Uwaruii, the Awemba kings^ burying piano), and in 
tare iustanooB liaunt the spot, reincartiated in pythoju, as among the tVahisa 
at Naombo on Uko Bangweolo at the present date. But the mipashi are not 
bill and moutitaiii spirita like the milungu and worship is paid to them at Uieir 
burying ground (cAitraperuiali 

The only way in which a mupoaiU can conimuiiicBle and warn hie worshippers 
is in dreams, or by mcotiug some person, inspiring him, and making iiim mve' 
SJotuelimes they laicomo permanently reincarnated in tlia bodies of the imfumu 
shya taipoa^t, posaessod women. ^ 


Rbikcarkatioks—^T iiR Tossrsseii Women, 

These women assart that they are iiosscssed by the spirit of some dead chief 

and when they feel the “divine afflatus." wliiten their faces to atlrect attenZ’ 

and anoint themselves with flour which has a religious and smictifying pok-nev' 

One of their number lieata a .irem, and the otheia at the same time ainvi, * 

a weird song, with curious iiitorvalsL Finally whan tbe>- have arrived at iK 

requaule pitch of r^ious erultotion the possessed fall to the ground, and In J 

forth inu) a low and ahaoei inarticulato chant, which haa a most uncanny eflbcL 

All at once are ailent and the fia^liciue men^ I" 

interpret the voice of the spirit. t ucine men) gather round to 

Many men were denotmeed ua iValtm (soreerere) by these no mm umi 
and tbs at^ufled, unless protected the King, were insiLtly kiUed or mi.n'Z’ 
These are held in great venemtion by tl,o a«. k 

huntore aak them where game and elephants are to bo found. ^Thev der^^rZ 
and beer as Ibeir due from the villagere, asking it in the name of cllf iZ 
represent, and cunoualy enoagh using arehaio foima of snccch wh 
tolmooo and beer. 

When a mwpnaii appeare to a man in a dream without any sneoial v 

!8 a sign that he has bean nsgleoted, and the Xu»u»> rbun.l ^ ^ warning, it 

.K,n.«, to Cto-M. tt .be “ “■ 

ill and then the medicine man fias to bo coltM] it. t 8* >s sure to foil 

apirit m to appease the wrath of the 


Awtmhm RAitjion and SuffrdUioM Oimrvameei. 
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BuAiraM—T ub Viuanda. 

Here first, in the spirtt world (for Ijoza lias no opposing Ahriman), wo notice 
dnoliatie tendencies ap^iearing, and we find that the mt/wsAi are th¥rarted in their 
benevolent acts by the ribanda. (the evil apirite). Among the Alang'onga. tlie 
Chtwanda, or Chiwn, ia die " morder glieiat " of the aLun in Ijottlo, who drives 
the slayers to iniulness, unless tiiey dance off the guilt, but among tlie Awoinha 
they ore evil spirits who ream almut the earth, wreaking vengeance on all those 
who do not worship them or emulate their ill deeds, Tliero are many atorios of 
men tneedng a CAiuwiKfa on tins way, and being enticed into a thicket, murdered 
and eaten by the same evil spirit, who reverts to the ghonliali bamiuet^ which he 
cnjoyetl during his earthly life as a tre/esAi^ All crimes committed by an 
individual are accountoi fur by his stating that he was tompomtily poeseased by a 
riltireiwfo. Only the (soroerere) worship Itio fAitfwinfa, and in fact there 

seems to be no demon or fetish worship of evil spirits, os practised on the 
Coast of Africa. Indeed, with the exception of die image of God at SIwiiruli, which 
is said to have cxiateil on good authority {QtograjdiiaU Jaamal, “ Jonrney on the 
Tanganyika Plnlcao,*’ hy Charlea McKinnon. Ksq.) tendml by the priesteascH, who 
were collwi die wives of the God {inwi' a »S4re«y»> sculptured images of wood or 
stone ere unknown amongst the Awemha.or at l«mt very rare, as the above 
inatoaoe is the only one on reccud.^ 


fUAGES, 

Tlic small iulvbt or ulola, wliich are made by tlie Wabm, and are sumotunes 
found in Awemiui huts, Imvc no more rclij^oiia worship paid to tboni than among 
the Awaiwa whore tlic little girls use them as dulls. They are emoU images of 
women, carved with an Eg)'ptiiui angularity of outline. It ia interesting however 
to note that these dolla are bnrie«l widi any young girl w!io dice prematurely, 
perliaps from the fear that they may be posBcssed by the spirit of the deiKirtetL 

Ciuntia. 

Tim oidinaty f«ti«he« or cliorma, are maile from die horns of snmU ontelopoa 
into which the medkiiie man has pli«.^ os a remedy ogiunst thirst, 

wild benste, famine, and above all ogainst the sinielor arts of d» sorcerer. 


Tint LJUSim. 

The beat known fetish U the lilomfia, the gruesome use of which as a divining 
horn in the time of war is wed known, but wLU liear repetition. Wien Mwauiba 
and his woiTiore went on a fomy. diey seized tlie first nm.. they met on the way, 


wrilei kt«r Umt he 


I Ou Ihb poiot, however, Mr Ilobert Young. Sniiw Comnmi^ner, 

dihb, .!»« k. >“ • '.to' >»" » 

th«ir gTmrpf nJ3il their old pipe» with tobacco^ 
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aud cut hiBthntat Astlio blood spurted out they placed the LitAnifi>t_ affixed to a 
pivot, in the atreani. The lorn tiaturaily apniiToiuid, and when it stopped they noted 
where tlie tip pointed, and nude a raid in that directioD. 

Note, t hope at a later date to give luller details as negsrds the use of the 
lilamlin. 


Aucuts. 

Among amulets, the generic name of which ts mpimjyi, the following are the 
most noteworthy. Tlie mapit^o, compoeed of two tiny hums of diiykor, worn by 
women, in the hope Out they may Iwar eldidrop, since iJw reproach of n^uniha, or 
the barren woman, is the worst tnsnJt to an Aweimba wouiiUL The Hsmttnra necklaces 
oouiposed of little balls of wood inside which are miti medicines, mixed with oil, 
are supposed to avert the perils connected with pregnancy and delivery, TJiese 
oniulete are nisde by the -timn^uttga or doctor. 


TOfUlS. 

With tJie amulets, and closing tlie doseription of the Awemba ohjecte of 
veneration, wfjve the totems. When qiiesdoned os to the origin of ilieir totems, 
an old chief will say tlut they were chosen by the various leaders long ago aj 
symbolical of their virtuoa or vices. Thus Mwernlm is a IFemw/'andv, '’ Son of 
tlie Crocodile," Ijecaiue be and bis ancestois seized and evilly entreated men even 
as the crocodile. Other eliiefa had for their totem a hoe (uitihu); Hatipa the 
King of tlie Wabisawas the Wenangona, " iha son of a mushroom;'and these 
totems descended on the distaff side alone. Thus Kanyanta, who was the son of 
Mwnmba by a woiiiMi not of royal blood, was the son of the hoe. But no special 
worship is )»td to the crocodile, though the natives believe that the souls of the 
drowned migrate into the bodies of crocodiles. Thus at the river Luena, the naUves 
assert that the large crocodile, whLeii oeoafiionally tries te seire tlis women goiiijr 
to draw water there, in a bad man, and that they can hear him at aiglit cryine in 
torment. “Give me porridge and give me l>eer. I am shivering with the cold."* 

The Awemba HntRAnoirr. 

We mtut now return to the interpreters of the will of the divinities but it 
must be notioKi that any man could prey to a or to a mt»pa»ht but when 

he offered sacrifioes he generally oonsulteil a 


1. Thk Ki«o. 


Tim king seems te l.ave genemlly actcil as iutetmediaiy between his peonle 
end the muiunffu, and to liave sent flucrificcs and to have prayiul to the 
father on lh«r l»!ialf. tlmugh he left the nianagoment of the ritual n n ■ ^ 
(the who seem to have f^rtuedT regular pri^h^ T, 

never presukd at llm hp»i>o (burial sacrieres to his ancestorV but poTJ! 
performance to the or prit^l. '‘n«ator). but etitttisted its 


Auxmha lUtigw)i and Supentiiiaua (HMervaiMS, 
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IL Ttus M'GAiiciA. 

These prieets wens the lewned da®, the •‘leedies" and wise wen of the 
people. Their main function wiia to mUsrpret the will of the and the 

mi/Kiailt, and to ootuW the evil eucliantmeiite of the soroeiere. Tliey named 
children at birth, aoperintcndtsd the sacrilicee, tended the sick, and cliartned away 
diseases by divination and their ainulets. But their office was in no senw 
Iioieditaiy, and in fact moat of the old people pretended to be btmns'anffa, in 
virtue of t Mi* * position as the oldest laemlieits of their family. 


The Waloshj. 

Opposed to the aanga'iiga ,wew the taltm, tlie wiaarfla and B*>roerers, wlio 
compassed the death of all who nsiated them by means of their black arts and 
powerfol mcilicliiea, imparted to them by some ekiwawia. by whom in aotue cases 
they are possessed. 

Like gboub the v>aioihi are said to dig up, mutilate and finally cab the dead 
bodiea of their enemica By the power of the dciaoiiiuc influence conceded to 
them by tlie chiu-anda, they can change themselves into liooa or oilier wUd Iwasto. 
hunting like wcic-wolves at night, and afterwards dcvouiiug their prey witJi t cir 
fdlow-sorCfireni. 


ISSTAKCfiS of SoPliaOTmOUS OBSKEVAHCEii. 

To how native custom and religion are inter-relaUid, we have only 

to examine the ceremonies which taka place at the principal events of nativis 
existence, and, indeed, the fear d the wrath of tbe mipathi looms huge even m 

the most minute details of tho village social life. 

After a child is bom, it m washed ami placed before the lire 

wrapped in a goatskin, salt is put on Ita tongue to make it take to the br^t, a^ 
the midwife shows it to the tiwf'anffa. who at coco goes out and consults the lot^ 
apnmht mUeuhl When he bos finished throwing down the bon^ he comes in and 
gives the child the name of some dead ehbf. declaring that the spinb will look 

after his uaiuesake. 

/>itr«if«Mt.-^When a girl reaches a marriageable age slic is mitmted at a 
dance called tlie c&wunyii, which conespouds to the vnywyo of the Vans 
without the concomiUnl immoral practices. But the girls are not isolate 
lor a month tu huts built in the bush, aa amOJig the Yuoa, sinee the coremomw 
tike place inside a hut in the village, and last several montlw. Inside this 
but dancing is kept up, and tho gifla are insttncled in the cleuieiitaty facts of 
life. Only women are alluwoil to be present, but on oual^ing seven chanto used 
at tliis cemmouy. and wrillun down by a native at tho dioUtiou of his wife, they 
prove to \m mainly in praise of the midwives of tlie olden times, and exliortations 
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to Lhe girls to obey their Iiiislntids in nit tilings iimde the hut. I have a copy ot 
one lengthy A wembn " opitlmlamiimi 

**The htislund u powerful wittiin the huty 
We, the wotnei], ore merety ob the cbalT which banga from the toof 

Old snwB are (quoted ozhorting the girl to tnwlcaty and to dress with decency. 

iinff'anga tekca tiO part in the luamage ceremony, but, 
two montlts after a child has lieen bom, he cotues to the husband and lolls him 
that now tbo propitious time has come for liitn to resume cohabitation wilJi his 
wife, or else the cliljil will <lie. The husband obeys the doctor, and if the child 
dies sulnefiuently the hnshancl hlainea bis wife, and says tliat the child has died 
l>ecauae she has coinoiittcd adultery. If she denies this they resort to the hunting 
test. The husband goes <mt and flzes nets for game; If the game caught ia a 
female it ia Urn womau'a fault, but if it is a male the husband is to blame. 

In cose of senoua tlliiess the *inff*an(fa is requiaitioned to lind out the aonree 
of the bewitchment, and the mipa^^ii or vibanda who liavo caused the malady. 
When a nmn k really ill l,c sends for die mnganga. who hnnge with him 
parepbenislia of suiull hoties of gazelles and the bones of hirda. These he gathers 
^ther and sorts out on Llie ground, as if tlealLng a hand at cards. If this method 
is iinsucecssful he baa recourse to the tortoise test. A tortoiae-aheU, within which 
some veiy potent medicine has Wn iiisertod, is idaccd Uouiing on die top of eouio 
water in ajar. Xlien the rtnyVenpa sprinkles a little flour on top and saysj ‘*0 
tortoise, if tlic patient ia desuned to recover, remain scilJ, but if not, mnk betow.” 
On dlsoovciy tJiot the intieut will live, he then repeata over the namea of the 
Mipwthi who may have caused the illness thtougli being lu^lecteU. In cusu the 
avenging ma^ios^i is the spirit of the nian's father, the patient’s wivee are told to 
make beer and place it over the grave of the lutter. A pot ful] of beer is placed 
at the lieail of the |)ationt iit night, wml if in the moraing it baa fretlied ever it is 

a good Bign, as thee the laiiug a spirit of the under-world. Ims drunk the 

anil ii ap[ieaBed, 

m OM—lu case a man is accused of theft, witchcraft, or murder lecouwo 
IS made to tiie usual mirririteat, or onieal. an appeal to Lern to decide. ' Amomr 
the Aweiuba iho accnaetl is mmle to drink a decoction muda from the bark of a 
tree or that name, though among the Wabfaa the boiling water test i<. tl 
commoaeat. Ttie trial is conducted in tbo presence of the chief, who prepared the 
Limtolf. though m some caaes it is prejawmi and liamhHl to tlie „ 

litde clnld, as die Awotuto lutvo the idea tliut the miwm, if coming ^ 

hande, will lie more potcuu The eume flujairatition may perhape it to Z"**®"*' 

c«0„ o, outying . mu. dUM U. pl.„. ^ ■ 

the accused is declared lonocem. anil his uccuacra liave to pay him a I • ? 
However, if he falls to vomik iiiileaa an anUdotc is at ouoe adn ‘ • i 
with all till! signs of violent iKiisoniug 'n«ii the b«|y ia hunirand ‘ 

.< .m f«, u», «y „„„ i... ^ 
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LhiiB ftveiige himsdU. If tho accuwxl is an iniportimt. man »«* a eliiwf tUc wittwvt la 
given to a dog or a cock, winch ia taken to reprcaent tho ftccnscid. If tkc cock die® 
tho ie coneidcnsd gnilty »n<l kae to pay a heavy Rno to tlio iiijuredi or bewitched 
{lartkis, blit in ensee of theft hie care are often cut oft 

FutiBnaL Ckriuionikl 

Tiic funeral ©eremoiiies of the Awetuha arc most improarive. As soon as a 
king, 08 the late Mwaiiiba, hud breathed his lost, two of hie wives wt^re inetwnUy 
sacriaoed* Then the body was laid in state inside hm principal hut, whioh was 
lavishly dccoraUxl with calico, beads and tnaks «f ivory. The h«iwe was closed, and 
no one was aUowcd accesa to it. until Iiia successor was appointed, wliu alone could 
give peruiiasion for his predecesifor's burial. On the burial day. when the body of t!ie 
chief, now reduced to a skeleton, was laid to rest wrapped in a bull’s hide, all his 
servante, councillure, and his wives wore paraded before tlic tomb, and smitton 
between the eyes with a club. Tliey wore then left for dead at the toml^ and if 
by olianw anyone managed to survive, he was not seiimd aguin, as tho Jiwfingaoffa 
who preside at these functions say lliat he is not noceptuble to tire dead chiefs 
spirit, TIuia there is a man working at tlie Miesion at Kilubuta to day who waa 
loft for dfyiii on the tomb of tho fortiier Kitloikulo, 

When a Wobisa chief died, insl^ of sacriliciug all his attendants as tho 
Awemlw did, bia people only killed his head wife (vutkoh), and this ior> when the 
chief luul lain for a long time in state, and only his honee were left Her body 
was split ill twain, and the bones of the chief were pat inside, and buried in this 
ghastly winding sheet. Two montlis after tho ilfcalli of the chief, Z/ttptipa is held. 
They mourn while tho beer is being made, and liien have a great dance, aud 
drink beer in lionoiir of the defuiiot. Tim HoMru/anga preside »t the libations and 
sacrifices, which are offered by tho successor to his aucesiiir’s m«/wsAi. 

The burial of one of the eommou people is aceoroplisheil in this wise, Tlie 
relations toll him np in a mat so tliat his knees touch his ohiu, and then carry 
him to the grave. On tlie way to the tomb some flour is sprinkled ov« the U^y 
of the deceased, to show—the mitivea say—that bis frionda are thinking of him. 
The head ts turned facing the east. At liirud, the ncoreet relation » let down 
into the grave, and cuts a hohsin the Ulunket over the eat of the deceased tliat 
•■he may hoar when God calls liim." Imniodiately afterwards the friends stand 
by. and one makes a small speech over the grave, saying that they will take eare 
of his wife and surviving children, and express tho hoim that he will lieconie a 
good spirit in the next world. Witli the curium are buried somo fomt and calico, 
and lus pipe. If a /umii, iron or ivory worker, his impleiueiits are broken over the 
tomb If the head of a famUy, h» relations generally hold a fapapo on a small 
uraln To go into uiuuniing, a man hinds n band, made from the bark of a tree, 
round his temples, for an infant for four days, for a grown up boy two 
mouths, and for his father at lesat three montha \Vh«n a hiislmnd loeee his wife 
ho takes no setivo part in tbu mourning, but the relations, ospcciaUy the motlier 
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of the deceased, lament But Then tho husband dies it is tho wife's duty to tminm 
him with a wmlut^ dit^e for at least a fortnight j—’^Thou bnat cant me away, O 
my husband, T shall never see thy like again,” 

From tho preceding glimpsen of tho coiemonios and prooedttTe in the various 
events and ntagee of native life from childhood to burial, the influence of 
religion, and the superatitions dread of iifTeuding the apiiita, in strikingly 
enemplified. Tlie Awemha and other tribes on tho Tanganika Platoaii afford 
a rioh Gold for the anthropologist, and it ts to In hoped that some skilled 
observer may he sent onl to roariie tho rocords of those pritnitive faiths and 
auperatitioas, before they are totally sabmerged by tho rolenttess wares of an 
absorbing and materialistic civilisation. 
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NOTES ON THE OCCORRENCE OF STONE IMPLEMENl’S IN THE 
VALlJiT OF THE ZAMBESI AROUND VKJTOKIA FALI^. 

Bt G. W. LAMPLUtin, F.B.&, F.G^. 


pViTit Platr XV.J 
Inirodudim. 

Wlinj. I.VHligBVi.* gealoBJ ol tta V.lto, 

Wow View™ F«ll» o« bAJI «r •” 

1905 I oolicod tW to lonj ptoeM "•**'}■ oUpixd implomomW ot oWoedony onil 
cliort oconrod to pW pcolWoi. o» the owkr wntow. ThoiWh «»>Uo w <le 0 
to. lh .0 0 «™»ry lor to. prolwr tfwlj ol Ihwe relic, doruig mj Imvcr wrilto 
«Motry. I WoV note d tho looelM« *■ »“* 

..d nid. . enteU WlWio. wW* 1 .rUbiwd to Ito, Anton.p<di®W SeoU™ ol 
Iho A-<»totioo dnriog tho nwoUng d to. end ol Ajm. OO, 

Stoeo toot tin,, other coUectio,» h.« h«n wwl.. ..«1 d^npfoo. o^ho 

toptonKote Iron, tin, tamediotc vicinity ol to. Foil. 

H. V Fdldw,- Mid by Sit. J. P. John™,.* And,« too .obj«t 1. likoly to bo ol 

to,^: to onthropohiote. In.™ to. pneibilitj .hot Wte. o, to. 

be ol high te.ti,nity. it we.™ dWrobl. toot, to bringing -Inch l ^ ted to 

tho nolito of to. inthtopologitol In.tit.te, I toodd d«*nbe too condUtoo. .wdor 

which these relics were foun^. 

Phyiioffraphitai Conditicta, 

The ambwd River, immediotely dn.vo tho Victerto Fdto, Ho™ in 0 bnW 
.hdh., volley boutetod on boto ehlto by rtoing grojted .Inch 
worn woigin d tho g«.t c«.tnd plow... At the onnt d tl» ^ 
mil. in wUtb, but ofter if gnmt plung.it. 
only .boot 160 yonU whlo, -ito .e«ly v.nic .1 -dh ^t 
Thi. goivo Qinduilly widening ot the lop In,™ the weathering 

jr. dtoU ol 

gmioW ditootio.. (Fig. 1 .) Until nnmntly, to. "Itotoi™ Gorge, a. I hot. 

' Thi. esHeeliee, bwlodieg the qMameni fig^ ™ ftitito MiMeom 

Ikpwtaont nr Brit«b Slid Mwlitewd Aoequiti* wd EihcogimpHj «< tno iwi 

(filOOtlubllCT}u 

» JTiificrv; Ixiiilii 1 ® 0 &p 

• Tran*, <?«/. Soe, & 4 /Wiii^^l* Tui, wiAe pw*. 
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nanted thu caflon, has Iweu supposetl to iiavo had ita origin in the sudden opening 
of a rift in the isitth’s trust by auliteiTanean forces ; but this anpp^iiion has been 
shown by Mr. A. J. C. Molynexu to be uuteuahKt’ Tlie tcaiilt of my own 
investigaibn hoa heou to coi.finii Mr. Molynoni’s conobebn that the river bw 
itself exe&vated this Bitnumlinary eliaam in its rapid descent from the interior 
pbtoaiL* The eridenoe is so dear on ihjs point timt we need have no hodution 
in coiiBWermg the upper port of t1,« gorge^with which alone wo are at present 
concenied—to bo diroetly duo to Uic slow reccasioQ of Ibo great waterfall. 



sKETcjt'SMP VO AcronniaifT airnnT 
IW THe BATOKA GnB{;£ nr UtE j^MDESI 

Hr c.w.LANPmcu. 

Oku*-. . 


wov 1. 


evrtNfw 1, rt* a, ^ 


Throughonb its length, the Batoka Gome has been . , * 

great amen of basal ta-the ** Batoka Bomlte^of Mi)lv«e,„.r » » 

sucoeoBion of ancient kva-dowB. and the same rocka *«> t«pre«ento a 

mil® north and south of the river, and also far to the 
Tlicue boealta frequently include large amvcdalce of f.k»» 
due to the infilling of the original ateam-^vitj® by silicT^ 

• Jaa.. 1000. p. chalcedonb 

■ S*« " AUt»rtafa B(qxirt oiiii» BaUik* Onras.' i , 

pp. Iit-Ub, ^ a^. BritiiA d««./ar ifloft, p, (Nov. aoth, i0m>. 
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auiygdnles have yieldeJ ihc material from which flome of the iinple*mi(mta tiave 
been macW, 

111 the Hiimediate neiglibourhcwl of the Failfl* oud in many other parts of ilic 
region which I tTOverue^l, both north ami south of the Batoka Goige^ wide omia ore 
deeply covered with ml sand, cviilently equivalent to ihe " KidaliaEi Sand " of Dr. 
S. Paasai^,' which overlies the liosalt in hcoad smooth " bidls" or awell^ ond over¬ 
laps the idopea of the old Zambesi Valley on both sides of the river above the 
Fails. This sand is evidence of a former periotl when the rainfall was less than at 
present and when the whole region was m the state of hate desert The hiise of 
the sand is fnsiuently bduniteil, and in aomc places, between the sand and the 
Itasalt, there occurs an irtegidar Ijanil of quartzite, sometim® sevcial feet in 
thickness, tough and ftdl of holes, but with a dense chalceilonic or cherty structure 
in its more solid ptirts. This quartzite has ovidontly luson formwl by the 
cen ten ting agency of silica-chaiged wateiv As Colonel Feilden has noted, many 
of tlie stone implcuicnts are nuule from this quartzite. 


Oeneml Dutr^utimt. of tht /wyAframia 

The broail shallow valley occupied by tlic Zambesi above tlm Falls does not 
cease at the great cataract, but is distinctly traceable as an oiwii miter valley for 
several mUcs bolow thin point, with the zigzagging Batoka Gorge fonaing an inner 
trench upon its floor (Fig. 2X It was niwtt the Isottem of this bread outer valley 
tliat most of the implements in my collection were found, and they were scattered 
almost as abundantly upon it below as above the Falls. The comlitions of Uieir 
m^urrence auggost that the river pmlNiUly flotvml at its lugher level over then* 
present sites when the implemcnte were depositml, and that the upper part of tbo 
gorge has been aSnee excavated. If this he indewl the ease, we must aaaigu to 

l\mn very conaiilenibla ntiti^nityv j * j i 

It imy ht 3 T« tw noted thnt ti Htrikitig ohniwtBriaiic ol die aijd indeed 

uf all other Smilh African rivers which I had an opportunity to exantino, is ihe 
extraonliimrv eparaity of their fiuvialLlo deposits. The thick benches of river- 
gravel and deep accnmnlatiomi of loam and silt tlmt we are lu^eus touted to (iiul 
nmlor like conditions in Europe and Korth Amwica arc. s<» far as my exporience 
goes, eutioasly wanting in the interior uf South Africa; and we find,instead, thnt 
the deromposiiig reck is usually quite close to the surface on tJte old nver-teTTnees, 
and llial the fluviatilc dei«site ate ieprx«eutetl by a mere sprinkling of pebbles or, 
at the most, by oidy a few feet of liver-botne material. In no place on the old 
Zambesi platform tliat cauio under my ol«Brvation was there n continuous or 
inessurable layer of gravel, hut merely o more or less attenuate^ suiface'apnnkliiig 
uf pebbles, with occasionally a ftmt or two of loaui ; and similar conditions ruled 

^;en(srBl!j in thta liJiiidler 

Under these cireumstances it is of course much more difficult to ilotonnine 
the antiquity of the impteincoto from their position, as they nearly all lie at the 


^ Berlin, HMW. 
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surface and there is very little cliinice of hitiUiig direct stmtigmphical evidence 
reUtmg to theiiL In one case ouly^ to dej^ribei] prci^ntUv did 1 find an 
hiipIeiDent actually buried iti alluviuju, Tlie real were seen Ijiiig exposed at the 
surface, mainly on hare nicky placca, mu\ iisually asaodated with a spriiiMinLf 

atones wliiuh stiowcil ti' 
of artificial manipulation. 

It ia uoteworthy alao that 
nl though 1 journeyed for luany 
miles over fclic ssand- 
unite, now bush-covered but 
aliDwii^ much bare groimil, I 
rlj{i not find ^ single Lmpk- 
iiient upon them ; and this 
cxpeticHce U borne out by 
the ohaervaiion!; of Colonel 
Fciidea*^ who closely usEmm«l 
the aandy tracts near the 
Falk Neiihor did t find sny 
Imptitiamits oti the treclc^ 
grassy flats, sw'ampy in the 
wet scastmi which occur in 
every part of the plateau tlmt 
1 visit«l. TLieso ftats are 
genendly utnierluin by a ilark 
ceuociDua loam or clay of 
gniat thiohnes^i. apparently 
derived in part from decaying 
vcg^UiLion, blit miiiidy fituu 
the {ieconipoeitinn of the basalt. 

It is |.*<^blLi^ hnwevei'i 
tliat, if iuiplemenia were veiy 
sparsely scatujreil in the sand 
and loam^ though lUSicult to 11 nd lu Jifa, they might become couspieumui at the 
underlying roek^uTfaoe, if conceutruted iipciu it by the stripping away of the 
finer particles by an agency that was not powerful enough to remove the heavier 
bodies. The ahundaDoe of the implemciitii on s^riiiie nl the sites in the iifuiiWsi 
^ alley near tlie tuargiu of tracts of iMind and loatu was rather suggestive of some 
such coufreuttution. 


ria, ± 


Genrrfil Chnnt^Ur o/ th^ 

Although at moat of the impletnentLfefoiwi fntm it was easy to find apecitui^ns 
that showed undoubted artificial working, these were alwaj4 asaocmUxl with a 

* cif . 
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tht VallfJ ft/the aiVtfiitf nV/flnV? Fnfh, 

much largtjr number of chipped Btoiiee iu wiiich the wdeu(.'i> for design wiis very 
Blighl, and also with stones of lilcB composition tlint showwl no truce of artificial 
fracture. Even in tlie tetter examples the workmanship is always ntiigh ami 
crude, and the resultant iniplemeut indifferently shaped. Yet manj of the 
specinicBS show a sw^tindarj- chipping which corresiwnds more nearly to rough 
European Neolithic work Uimi to the earlier PaUeolithic method. A few esninples 
are figured on Plato XV to show the prevailing characters, but tliaae are mainly 
reprawnWtive of a gnuie ateve tiie gacernl average. Indeed the whole of my 
ooUecliDii consists Fincipally of the tetter Bpecimens selected from among the 
very much larger nu niter that were rejected, though a few example# of the cruder 
wf>tk were retailed. 

Some of the iniplemente tear a rough reHcmblance to lyiiea common in 
Knrope, but I think that tlm U probably accidentaT. At any rote. 1 HMWhed 
without avail for anj-thing comparoble to the Neolithic arrow-heads, celts eto. 
with which I am acquainted. Neither did I .find anything roeembling the 
l^tiuolithic haefte. though i believe that Bomething of this kind haa been found 

liy a later investigator. . . . , * i.- i. 

It appeiirod to mc tliut, iu tlw majority of the Kambwi implements which 

p«.^Hi under inv observation, tte object of their fabricatoro was simply to obtein a 
sharp curved eio in order that the stone might be used in the hand as a cutUag- 
Uwl; and that as soon as an edge of this kind was attained, no further work was 

dona lju the implemeut. 

In their present oondition. a low of the implements seem to have teen 
waterwom. and lenny are oharoctemed by a highly glusetl or polished surface, 
which in some examples is most striking and peculiar. To thetM secondary clmnu-t^ 
reference will ..gain temadn when ttieproteblc age of die instnuuents is discussed. 


t tint Ihe Victom r»ll5 <». a>. tow Bco«..d l«»imug 

the ««8U>ni Bids or UiB river, bolwM il Bid Uio now nulwsy. l^e >.™“ 

oconr hors very .tomdontlj npon tile tow bosees of WMlhsi^ l^lt Ulnl r™ 

idishtly obovo the .Itovial soil ol tbo Bet in tbs snsl* >.>» 

Wbutnrv lb. Uenmilw, wUeh How, 10 H ftoto the north snd hse it. oonansno. 
inis tw'o mas. Bbovs lbs FeUe. Along tlio lino ot tb. mUwny Iho roolty 
contionSB to bo ricbly impIvinsnUrBrouB in» to tbs edj (0 ot tbs ■** o 

loam tbal intorvsos M wo nppto»* l-»>« ’'•F 

Mnmmbi.; ond a laijjs proportton ol tbo BpocimsiiB m my ooBsolioii wore obtainad 

from these sites, . ^ ,,, 

The irapleuiouts were mostly found interspentoti among rounded fw 

stones of eimilar materials that were ejirinkled freely over the y sti sow, 
and. as aome ot the iinpleroente themselves are more or less worn and are geomUy 
highly glased, the whole a^aenihtage looked not iinUke * flCflJitiiy deve oped Tiver 

S“««l „ . 
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Ill the wwt bank of the Harambtt, m\m twi> or three milim above ihe reilwuy 
crtkaamg, where the etream is oooGned between well-dsfiiicd banka^ I foand the 
sidgle impleimenl obtained from booeatb the sarface^ to whieh roforenee has 
already made. Tins specimen^ illnstratod in Plate XV^ Fig. I, is one of the most 
ahapdy in U'le whole cohectijoiu Tlie foEowing eectiou of the river-bunk at this 
place will serve to indicate the conditioni* timler wbicb it occurxed. 



no. 3.—OF TIIR WEST ItASK OE tllft HAUJf]3A A FfiW TABPS SOlTtl 

or TILE wAooif-DBtrr arKAtt [.irisioaTir^K. 

I. Ernwa wfthv Id&uj^ i ui 3 ihivk* A Htuini n( ^nuse fiat‘tL«iijwiirv iM^umd mi thf 
liBA! of tlilf luAin, S feet bvliaw thf 

%. ImguliiT |Jiockjttfi of c4:»aiQe up tA- 4 fieet lo thicko^is^ iiminly ^f 

wtiini luiupa of ^Buifiw«-<|i;kart^!tei,.^chAli^danic! peblil^ anil imidi^vrc^thvred fra^n^uta 
Ilf the eubju^ent bnaall 

Tlie Btone implement (PUiteXV^ ]) woj found iti ttiiigrnvel at a depth of 5 fcAt 
from ih^ top ol the batik. 

^ AmvgdiUoidid bMalt^ furmitig the bvd of tb^ atreaiii uml the lower part of fla banka 

The ioemfl) of this section is eijnivalonb to the louiu of the greasy Huts 
mentioned sben'e and is probably Btill within reach ol the river-lloods and therefore 
may lie of recent accuTunl&tiojti But the gravel (2) which contaiaed the 
iinplKtnenb rests directly upon baajilt and miiy be of oonsidutnblo antiquity, as Uie 
Mnniuihu hua here almost reachinl its -level of erosion in Tclation to iho 
Zaniheisi above the FuIIb. In the course of lime, however^ when by the gradual 
recesaion of the Falla the gorge of the Zambesi shall liave been cut hack till it 
reaches the confluence of the Maremba, there will be a sudden rejuvenatioD of this 
tributary and an immenao gam of aroaivo power. Its Ipwermost portion will then 
at once oommenoEi to develop n deep anbsidiniy gorge of its own, like those 
possessed by the prceeiiL streoms that join the Zsiubosi beli>w the Fullflp uisd th€» 
relics of its alluvial detrituu that now borders the utFenm wiU eventually bo left 
on u platform 400 foot above the torrent like the pebbly material that ia now found 
in this aituation along tbo margins of the Batoka Gorge, 

Xcor the bmling-placo at tlie Lower Ferry on the Western l^ant of the 
Zamb™, ihreo qtuirtew of a mile above the Falls, a iiarrow loamy IbiL ailjacent to 
the river has been trenched in places by shallow nuu-gtdliea, which reveal somo 
patohee of gravel beneath two or three feet of loam. In the^ gnUi^ 1 found a 
few worked flakes which luwl evidently been derived from the gravel, but did not 
discover any of ihBSO actually in Fifn. (Ses Fig, 

Beluw the Fell* I found tlie Hekedkonw iti plenty on the aneJeui river-flat 







IB the VtdUu of th£ ZdmUii arawnrf Kirio-riVi Fait*. 
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boideritig the etigft of tlie gorge on loth nicies, aud here agam they were n^ly 
alwava imocinted with pAtohes of thinly sprinkled chnlcadonie and elierty iletntn& 
I surraiaed at firet that this gravelly mstoriiU might !« simply b reanUium of 
the dorablo araygcklea retnaming nearly in place after the rotting away of 
niny"daloidiil Imsall, bat farther exntainaticns ahowal timt, at any rate m aonis 
eas,^ this could not l.e m. as the material was eometimes overspread upon Ismalt 
which did not lyosaese the an.ygdoloitla! cUnn-tcr. ami, moreover, along with 
the jaswrs figatea and eliah-cdony of the amygdaloids. there were gmieraily many 
fiagmems of the peculiar cherty " BinfaccMiuartJdle-' to which reference has been 
ttliendy made. In these pkicea the grnvdly delritiie had eviilenlly umlcnrgone 
tiansporUltion, and ptobably by the agency of llm Zambesi iteolf before the 
mhacent portion of the gorge was cut. In a few instances, however, there was on 
alternative poasibUity tkit the transpori may have lieen effected by tnbutaiy 


On Vlin northern .Mn <•( thn river, evetlenn! patoliM of lliB .letntne, Jw.ye 

araociated with tiaked stouee, oocairred freiiueutly in the Rrst nme or ten railca of 
«iir journey along the Bateka Goige.and numerous implements wem collected 
from it lictwecn the Falls and the Songwi liivor, si* macs distent, and again 
Wtween the Songwi ami the Kapaiidi River, three miles farther eastwM^L 

^'"®'on\heonno 5 il. or nmlh-wootom .IJo of Iho gOVgo, pnteho. of ohB.ty .nd 
(jMceiloniC detritus, yielding many implimietite, occur here and thorn for at east 
live mile holow the Mta. beyond whloh 1 hod no opporlnnjty tor o.un.n..>B 
Ihe pUteiu IwrderiiiB tho river. A iwulUy »to»>iblo «t« «' Ihui verier m the 
jiuTTOW Hat-topped spur letweeii tlm sharp rigsag of the gorge, about a nulo wutb- 
oast of tho Falls Hotel and Itete I found a tew w„ll-Tou«ded pebUos along with 
the iiHual sliflpelcos suhangulw fmgmente and the chipp^ ltek«, la my 
coUcetien eondin. o..Iy . tew ep««o.. 'k™ ‘'■i. .1.1. of Ih. Z.n.1«u. .no.1 no 
b« takfu to intliKitc n relative fiicanjil)' of the itajiloittenU; it aiore > trap i ^ 
cnllijctefl lees ki-enly here than diiriiig my earlier traverse of UjC country n<y_ n 
the river, when the discovery was stUl novel tho sujxmhnmlanoc of nmte^. of 
oounsi). ftoou producing its usual damping ofTcct, I'or tlie same roasoa, ^ . 
ai^ of workmanship shown by these few esnmplvu iiotiotos only that the 
collecbort Stendaril was raised and tlie ttragher apedmerni morn Ec^y 

Of tlio teinaining implomente in my coUeoUan, frera ^ ‘ 

those already mentionerl. several ate from the little vaUoy of the M.imha aver 
on the northern side of ttie Zambesi, 2ft miles oasNmutli-e^t of tl« Fdk 
Hereilio flaked Sterna were abundant arxmml out canipu^ place, which was m 
the valley within a mile of its junction with the Batoka 

Ibetweon craggy sides (K) or 70 foot !ugh, the present, lie.1 of the Mamba ng 
exeavated a^r 15 or 20 feet l«low the level nf this flat lUo gorge o t^ 
Zambesi is here sunk te about «00 feet lielow the level of tho plsteno, and tho 
Mamba at a short dUUnoe below our comp makes a temhc leap mte a g oomy 




1 G 0 G. W, thr Orrnrr^ft of 

chasm through vrliich it flows into the toain goi-ge. In this region the outer voUey 
nf tho groat river, if it ever cxistotJ, ia no longer clearly recogui^ble, na the 
<lisaeUio« .if die plateau, tonsetiuent upon the rejuvenation nf the dnunage, haa 
renche.1 ti stage at which the whole eouniry lionleriiig the river in broken into an 

intricate laiiitc nf rulgii!^ anti iHiffonH. 

The itnpleineiite ohtuiticfl froiu this site ilifler somewbat nmrkodlj’ from ilifwo 
ooUeoted in the country te the west whete die okl outer valley of the Zambesi in 
not yetoMiteratofl. Their average «iise is auialier • ilioy allow nitbor fluci flaking; 
and they lire without tlia liigh glaze or hiimish s<, prevalent in those from the 
more westerly sittw. In spite of three difl'ereiirea, however, the iraplomei.te are of 
the same general tyjHi and shape. (Flute XV, Fig. 10.) 

The position of the flaked atones in tliia instance is compatible with only ft 
moderate d^ of a„ti 4 uity, junec the little valley itself cannot Ije \^rv old; 
and ^re it is prohahic that these implemctito are newer than those of the old 
Valley previously descrilied, they are an illuBtnitioii of the couaenutiani 
of tyjMj whicli cfiamcl^rizea the stom implaiueutii of South Afiie^ 

Our route eastward from the Mamba usually lay at a greater .listaiice from 
1 10 Zambesi, aud although a sprinkling of cluilcedouic detiitiiB was still uccasiouuUy 
obrend, very few artilicially flaked «ioj,re were seen, and none collreted That 
this ludicaleB a markwi.tliough not exclusive, localizutiou of the implements to tlie 
vicinity or tho Zambesi iviU be evideut from tho fnllowing nliwrvatione culled from 
my notes on the jouniay. 

Arer the Kariunba liiver, aliout 35 tnilre east-sontlweast nf 



fur «preimeim Krepecting the upper 
“■ ''"P" i« itJ. aiarici, tljgh 
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looked for, and ag]ftte» not rane”; nod no better reniilts were obtaiii^l from the 

plocea examined lower down the valley. 

I may here mentiou a very mwleni fluke wliioL [ picked up on the outskirts 
of u natii'e fciaal on the Lukungoli or Jamhc#i! Itiver, a laryo iriliutaiy of the 
MatetHi. The spec!men is of interest in showing that the natives still occaaioiiully 
prepare Hakes for cutting purposes. «ot very dissimilar hi shape from the siuallor 
of the ancient itnpleraenta The object, as was poinmd out by a sptjaker when the 
implemnntH were exhibited at the Johannesburg meeting, proves to be a chip of 
porcelain which has apiuinintly been struck from a telegraph-insulator. The 
place where I fouiul tlie specimen is 30 miles or turn* from tlje nearest toLegraph 
line, but tho natii-es travel for very much longer ilistaJieea to work on tim railway. 

It io worthy of note that Chapmiin. in his record of a Journey acmes tlie 
Kalaliari in the year iS62. describea how one of Iris Ikmiam followers skinned a 
buck with a sharp stone, and the author HeUIs tluit “ an edgcil atone is not a bad 
Ruliatitule for a knife."' The term " edged stone " here nsed is perhupa the best 
short defscription that conlti be given of iuo«t of the implementfl in my coUectiom 


Oancludiug 

Besides any etricUv arcbeoltigical eviilem® that may be afToniqd by the 
workmanship of the Zjiiiiljcsi imploiuente, which T am ipmUfiod to diaciisv, 
there are other ftmloni to lie taken into iiccount in coiisUlcring the question of the 
tmtiquity of these " tnlgcd stones'* which 1 propoee briefly to recapitulate. 

The first and most important of tlicso is whether tlie implements foim an 
integral jiart of the gravelly detritus until which tfiey uru tissociated, or whether 
they liavc I Mien ahapod siibsoqueiiily to its doposition. It is evident tliat the 
Batoka Gorge Ims Ijoen cut backward vciy slowly. Owing to the resistant 
clinroctcT of the solid basalt, the rivet lias l>eeu wmipelleil to wneeatnile its 
(irnergies mainly along the joints ntiil other phtnes of weakness that intersect the 
rock, and has picked out iU channel along them even when their direction lies 
athwart i(a ganeral comae, thus giving rise to the sitigulsr xigssgs of Uie gorge, oud 
thereby greatly lengthening its chaime!. Tlie carving out of tiicse sigsaga must 
have r^uired a very lung time; and the high antiquity of the eliollow outer volley 
within which they liv la fnttber imlicaltsil hy the presence of the retl Kalahari 
Snnd^" iipoii its slopes. 

Therefore if the implemenis tliat occur on top of the spurs between tlie 
zigregs, and in cotreaptmding situationB for several tulles below the halls, were 
uide«l dciHrtitcl there by the river when it stUl lloweil over there sites, they 
must he of very great antiquity. The state of presen’ution of tlie impletneiita^ 
though favourable to this suppoeition, is not in itself convindug. Home few, like 
the examples shown in rlstc XV. Figs. 2 and 7, are so much wtini as to suggest 
that they luve Inien toUetl uloiig the river led; luid most have had the sharp 


* TWiref* »V the InKtmr p/ .VbiUA Afrittt (E^iedon, UMW), vd iL. .IW. 
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Md 9 “ ftlT M in Fifi-- ».», 

iia ) uiiliu^ luay lave lieen done, in part at loaat liy tluj aama 

™7<.f tic " ^‘■knUn nn 

T™.! ?' "f nM-lontn and ia waU Itnotvn. 

i S'bil atkn nncitial rtntping ot 

represcFite & ttun mmaml {iliinkpoflitefl hv ev ^ andi limt it 

rwneraJ sufiataut^ in ^ moTHtiire which cairieti 

evidence tJini ibe ^ 1 a^ace-quariatee UmmselreN are aafficient 

even if the hlantimr of ““ ® petinatioa However. 

di«. rivat-wna,. ilnaCSyTavTlnCCr ‘° ‘"“ ‘’"T “'”' *“ 

a conaidaraM, iu,li,niiy ^ '“““ '“iinale 

.1 riClZ rZ"'' ’■ " d«vol„p,an„t 

.t».i2Z^ .:;,22T27‘C'“‘'2“'^ “' 'ii«n‘ 

vna. Un .1 at t|t« ManunW above daalZ uL"tr.‘"!i' TC“ 7 

waa nctnaliy emlodded in the rivet-itravci bat it ° *■" iniplanienl 

eoiiainty tbnt the gravel was verv oldC • n ^ 

.heia pn»n. poaiUon b^Cp™ 1' 2 ‘2 '° 

Wlieii Uiay needed ootting looZeSirted to uTnl "2^'“"*’ “'C conntry. 

plenuial «;a .ber. p„p.™,, ....j, d2^t“ .p2Z» “n“ 7 

remarkable ho» often, in daTerenl pane el the worU 7 « a ’ f 
.bun<leallr„ear tin. .pot ,h,„ Um raw nialetbU oeenr, 4i2 7 """" 

ir2:z?::2:rur2‘r?, i 

d,d not babitaatiy oarry hi. mder farU^^plZhT^flC: 

> It Uh hetik Ui rat, IjQwm» t 

Imrauliltig iH*y pnoduwj br loite,^' “V" T. 0, HeniKfv ihit ph 

U» Piirtue. nf the iiapt™*iauv either W whid «r ^ 
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them. But I da iiol think thift suppoaitiou ean he iippliotislo the Bitea iii the 
extremdj' rogapd ground boKJering the gorge below tho Falla, wheie in the dry 
season there ia do accessible water, and, so fur as 1 could judgp, no better Oiatanid 
than tlutt of the more oonvenient sites to induce the natiTe to eaUblish hw waikiug 

places there- 

Taking the whole evidonco into conaideratioo I therefore loon to tlie opunou 
that most of the impiemento were left in their present position when the 
flowed in its higher valley for some distance lielow the pr^nl Falls- At ^y 
rate, the facta are iinflicjfint to justify a more thorough inrestiRatiotj of the subjeot 
than I waa able to midertake- 
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NOTE PPON AN IMPLEMENT OK PAJ^.EOLlTTflC TYPE FKOM 
THK VICTORIA FALLS, ZAMBEZI* 

Bv H. liAUOUK, iLA- 


[WiTH Puts XVI,] 

As lieorm^; upon Mr Laiiiplugii*8 interesting paper, tlie ro]1>>wiiig note tnaj* be of 
iiiterest for the fwiko of the ndditioiinl light whtdi in thrown u[ion the qaestion of 
thu authiuity of the ntone iinplenieute of tho Zaiultesi Valley. 

During a week spent at the Victom FoUn in September, 1905, I devoted □ 
portion of juy time to eearejung for Stone Age remains, having been Btiianlated by 
the Ignite already achieve hy Mr. Molyneux, Afr, Lamplngh, mid Colonel Fnink 
Lhod» iJelow the Falla, on the plateau whidi originally formed the iHittom of 
the wide Ziunheai Valley, and tlirough which the deep Batoka Gorge haa been cut, 
round, 08 they had done, quantities of ortiUeia] flakes and radelv worked inipte’ 
ui«i.t8 of elialeodonyand otJier atone Mn«t(temJ>ly piitimted in most Qf 

nMo, Hime were idmoat 0.8 sharp as they woiw when fwahly tmule, and do not 
convey the iinpreBaiou of great antiquitj-; othem, on Uie contraiy. aJw evidence 
o consideraUe attrition by rolling, canned, no donbt, hy river action, and oppear 
to have been bwjnght down from a di8tano. by the river, and depositerl by it on 
spot where they are now fmirid It setsma to me difficult to account otherwiee 

manifest If Falla—the evidence of their great aiitumiiy is 

upon tliom • 1 ^ “Irendy dwelt 

ZVZa JT I found 

II tny claj n Imut for i]U|»1eni(^iitK, 

While walking b company with my friend. Colonel H, W. Keilden alono n 
piece of newly-mode road on the left hank immedmtely above the ^ ! 

amongst the cooree stone# with which the read woa roughly metallod the ir l ° "*! 
%uredon Plato XVI. Iti# of chalcedony, 18<7cn. 
and weigh# just over aS ounctML lU wil! readity )« seen from t1 ii 
i*. 08 regard# sliape and iniumlaeture, iboronghly paleolithic in tvaTr 
completely a type of flint implement* well known from the River-Drift 
Meatorn Europe n^ England. It Im# a rounded b«u for holding b theCd Jd 
the oppoaito end hu been carefully Jl#k«<l to pmduce a eutring^edgo. ^ ^ 
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toTM Koa. tliBrfoK. ihb id.plcM.nit icc Ijpitauj pcctaoiitkic. mJ itat it 

Ri3ri(t pcWot Edropo. It i.. rd.ti..r.»»Wo»% ^Udcctea, add pc^M 

* Kdodll., aW..y euthne »hW. is podoMr >•“« w “"'1 ‘ 

pc»li>n|,-cd piMiod, dial Hw™ >" «i<l«dc« ot Icdg-adiniodd n>-er iu:ti«» 
rtlT^rf^ and ripa. -hied. ld» «»cpl«..ly dolls, thn ■““'P"™ 

«f tho ■cqC-i dricing. IV m.plsn.s..t l..«c, in fool, tUo »pp«...u.so c.f Vv net t«o 
.au,s ...d o. iMvhcg k«.. tcnsiMrUsl 
agency Tl»e baUnat-pit, fruiii wliicli llie Btoiies tisml in uietRlling ii> 

irL u»d nkudn-sd. «!..»• „tj;t,rc:rrrs:rg att” 

--r, ^irr 

iperjwpa mae i mf various rises, many of large anil Iiea’v J t 

dOnHlHt of CO&T^ piSblll8S tk ■ i i. 1,^11 Thn 

:“rrzr:«™p.^.— 

^ un. „™ m... 

WMCliss it is l^U.»al« •» fr Ki.ot Mt 

tk.tgi.«.dddo.d<,p.dd.vdfe„a ^«^ , 

deleriidned by further edou.li. ^ ta eccMut for their chaiacleriatiCT 

.loul,ltl«rta™rylonSpe"udofOn«>s»“e™‘> Tke eiccinien which I hove 

yrodually bring diseoveriid in otlicr iJistticcs. 
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THE ORIOIK OF WAMFOM. 
By I). I. BusoxttU^ JUNii. 


[WtTB PwTits XVT[, XVTIL] 


Aurtiouuii much hns Ijeco wriUeit i>u the subject of Wumpum, tts origin auil ueOi 
}'ct very Jiulo evidence has been produced to substantiate the theory uf its tise by 
llie North Auiorican T udimm during preiiistoric or ratlier pre-eoloniat (lays. 
However, it is tlie tuilief of the writer that sufficient ovklenee does exist to [(rove 
llint wampma or^naUHi with the Indians, and that it was prolutbly imule und 
certainty used by the Indians of Virginia when the first Eiigltsh colonists reached 
Bouuuke in ISSo. 

It has been the opinion of some American writers that true wamputn^ was 
unknown to the Indians until it was introdueed by the Europuana—preatimably by 
the Dutch tiadem at New AniBlerdam. It is tme that early in the seventeenth 
century some Dutch from New Auisterdam furnished ilie English colonists at 
Plymouth with a large quantity of sucli beads to he used by them in the Indian 
trade. These pariicniar beads were undoubtedly made by the Europeans, mdng 
metal tools and latliea That much is to be conceded; but Uie qucslinu now 
presented ia> what snggestod to the Ihttch the advisability of making this particular 
form of bead 1 

There are tto records of shell beads bring made in Europe at that time, 
consequently tlie use of shell for that purpose was probably not conceived by the 
Dutch until after their arrival in America. It is highly improbable that )is soon 
as they reached America they would liave h^tn tlie manuractum of aboil beads, 
unlees, seeing similar i*ead& in the poesossiun uf the Indians and recognising in them 
a medium of exchange, they began making otliets iu imitation of the native 
product. 

One, if not the earliest, record uf an example of w'luupnm in a Hurupeao 
collection appears in the small printed catalogue of the “ Mnsouiu TTadescantiannui ^ 
datiid LGbd and reads (p. 51) " Black Indian girdle matin of wampum peek beat 
sorb’* As tlds list wua made less Umn fifty yearn after the settlement of tliu first 


> Till t«nu Iwa, iltirijig ktei ymni, tweu apjiUed to all alteU , tmt iii^ 

wmnipiun lieoiU m cvLlndriiwl in form, avtui^tfos I'iiwh m <lliiiicb.T aatl in Imaih 

There mn two wru t vhJrt, idtaa ilireiribMl am btoiA, hkI whim. The f(mier w«re 
of a part of th* IVmiu while vaHetw ehella wet* owed b mahing the white variety 

» Jfwewot rwidewmeriiiiiliili r or a ivifomon of Hantfta pmrmd of Zuiuhcf^^ — 

/.oRifon, fay Jdul TtwJ eore ni. LomIoii : ir.uc.i,v). 
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English calouy b ViiginU it i. to tl^t th. specimen was 

brought to England soon aftor that tirao. 

Th« refer™* to this sslrr to • @"110 iiuKle oi »'«tnp»"> »>« 

.viJence ttorlrvsi. « ik' A"'™™" '";'l"V“Trf I™ Vnw 

diir™«l reite or .iltJilM of beod.. or the vorioo. oitioles forreod of Ihot. . ^ 

It womiHiiii had joal toren loodo kno™ to the Indiiuis by the lorop^ 
prehabl. that each a dietiiK-db.. «o»M have boao n»!a ; Ihie <»rta..ily 1»”«“ “ 

'older are aiid kaowladga of the heade to piMidoaail tmea Th' “ 

beat Mrf'aadialiaituaaied tram other fonaa ol «.aapaoi la elcwly 

tliecotalogaaof thoeolloclion l*1ooging to (he Itoyal Siooicty. preporot oy 
« arel pahUdred to Loadoa dariag the year im da the deaenpltoa ol 
wampum is of such inberwt ainl ™ke it la here qiiotwi ut length. 

P 370 “ Several Borta of Indian Money, calM wauipam irntgOpTis miido of 

o’f tore aa.,, 

“”Z:.»e.. uin .S'toylrdWay-, O, .hfehh.re U 

n^easure. the lonnor goes at .hillbga the Eethomo; the latter, at Tea. !iy 

the former ut Si* a ^ together into about i of a 

yard long' Sk'll in 1' It 

of I^thim mm the ft oojt of nreaif, lM Jtraau» i 

eotntnonly weor twice or thriee a^t Oiio about a yard 

*■ The lieet ie wovot. into Of th« there ^ ^ 

iongj with fotirtoen piecea m a niW not all-out eu long, but with 

til" 

Preaedle, and laid up as th(nr Traasure. 

a . ■ (remains to be c-jnaiilBred, ovidaiioe proving llio use 

o. o.™;™ Sn: '"dtT.r Vir^hd. «. t,* th». W.l..r Itofel,!.-. ooleoy 
re«h«l the islood of Hereroko. doriog the y«»r 1660. 

The origto. V 0, (here 

Vl'dgoreoo (ho righ((Fig. 2 )h,o»,ked"On.of Ike 
am reproduced m I late i v li. ^blishetl as the Btxili plite in Hsriot’fi 

wyvMOtW^oo." ofSoeodo" 

niyioio. trliete i( heore (ho “t'o */“ .^^l„,,i,-AchoifHoto»»ii.” ThU 
The other h,^ «h™ I. to etyle.. "A Ctaih 

Jim do* t, reoe (1». the .HU re wHUo. h, White »he„ 

. (kodereeree. »-.>.» •/ H.-VeW oed ^ 

.'kntfy, and pn*rrmt nt fltri^atn Cnlltdfft, Un on, 
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Lhe were miule, were not rotniDUKl Uj Lbe rn^ver, nnd jt may \lmt 

the desoriptivc tp?ct in Haricit waidd not. agree with the i>riginak oa fch^iy iii^' .'«rij by 
Wldte. 

The otigiml skeiehei^, ui coIdhtb, have renuiuuecl renmi kahly elenr and bHllianl 
during the thjw iseuiuries and mei'e alnee tliey were ruadc and are c<iELs<H|ueiitly 
far Rn[writ>r Ui, mil mnre watiHfactory than, the engmve^l reprodtietiuiirt. In 
eivaminmg these coloured aketehca wc are at finco impre*«e^^f by tise apparoni- 
exactness nf detail and ovideiii care vii the |^rL nf t-lie urtisl to nIiow the tme 
colotir as sveU as drawing of the varioiis ntticles represented, m the differentr 
Euntoi'ialH are easily disiitignisheil <eie rmni the Liter. 

t>n the two Rgurca sliowxi in I Mate XYIL the apititis of bnekahiii ere ea^ly 
distingufahed hy the colouraa well aa the drawing. Of apeeial interest at him time are 
the necklaeea ami ear nmniueiii on In nth figures anc] ihe Ikiacelete worn by the 
ChiefT,^ all of which ate represented as Iwing composed of rather amalJ violet 
coloured beadia. The large rectengalar ornament suspended fmm the " UheiH'ft'* 
necklace iti easily recegnissed by its colour as having been a piece of Immiflliod copper. 

The violet coloured bewlfl ahoivn on these and oLlier drawings were uudoubtedly 
till! dark vorietj" of w^ampuni^as the V^wn iarn-fjiiTf/irf alone among idl the shells on 
tlie coast would liave prcMliiced a bead of tlnit particular colour. I have l>ecn unable 
to find a rufetenco in aay of the early writiugB to a hliso dye, with wdiieh the Indians 
on the Atlantic coast could have ooloured Imne or otiior fnatcnuls rif wliich l^ads 
could have lieen formed; tiirf]uolBe, of c<jur&e, was unknown to iUem. Tliorefore 
it ap^ioare highly probable tlkat Isoarb nmdo of the mcrf:^iwri^ were the only 

Uitf Ijcuds known ta the Intliaus in the eustem parte of Ni>rtb ibnenea during 
pre-ooloiiml dayH. 

In tlio hrief deecription of White's drawing, given by De itry% thore fire so vend 
reforoncea to beads of various sorted 

tu tliothml plate showing ^ A weroii or great i^ordo of \Mrginiai" ihii Indian Is 
shown wearing several strings of small dark colorued beads, pnd in tlio text it is 
said^^‘They Wfare a ohahie atiout their neeks of pearls or beads of copper, wiah 
lliey milch esteeme, and therof weiiLt also bracelete on their amu?#./' 

Deeoribiiig the fourth plate, reprcBeiiiing of the uhicIF IddyoH of 

f>ecoter thin was written " For the moat parte they honge at their twea chaynes 
of Peurle#), mid of some aniootht Ijohoh.” 

A part of the deaoription of the aovenliL of the aeriea o( I>e Biy's plates A 
iJheif Iferuwaii ” which ia reprrnluced In this article) reials; 


" They haiiga pearl™ rtringe nppiin a threefj att thoir cares, und w«arc hrotaleui 
on ihfir juTiuB of poarlw, or small bead* of copptf or of smoothe hone cnllc^l laintaJ 
v... ... *_i t atahoriiye and honor, they wear a chain of great poarlw, cr copi«t 


hut in tokmi of 
beads or amothe bonea about their aecki.'’ 


X^huA nlreud^ bwn aUiUid ihe origbmi cdaui^ akiitefi of this chief >hoWB him 
wearitiR violet wlourml t.e«U with ft few white on« intermised. These were 
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probably the two ^^rieiics of wainpuiu. Hud they tieen mode of copper the orltst 
would certainly have coloured them w Ho did the rectangular cirnauient. 

Hanoi in the list of “ CommotUties" refers to /Vurfc. 

*• Sometimes ia feeding on mnactes wee foiuide somo pearJc i Htit it wbb onr hap to 
niecte with rngge*, or of apido colour; eof havinff sti dmoKrtd w 

hearde of ahd more identie. Ooo of otur coropnnie ; » mini of ekiU m each matter*, 
bad gathered together from among the savage people about live thousaniL . . . 

TIvU is interesting as it shows that the soKsiilkHl pearls were never aetuaUy 
found by the Europeans. 

Iq the account of the second voya^ to Viigintu imderioken by 
Sir Eichard Grenvill in llic year I 086 . we find this record.’ 


“He gave me a ropo of the mum pearfr. but they wore Woefrr, and iimight, yet 
niany of them were very groat yet he /efrf, me that the kmg bad a 

Jtore of pcarle that were white, great, and romnt, and that bie b^ke pemle hi» 
men did not take oiil of shallow water, Hut the while pearle his men fiebed for in very 
fjeepe 

This probably refers to the shells eoUeckd and used in the manufacture of 


Wampum lieads Have puwled many, even in recent times, and it m the belief 
of tbe writer that when they were fitst met with by the EugUaH colomste lliey 
were regjtrded as natural pearls. Wampum lieing of two coloiiru would, thorefote, 
have been described as black and white pearls, aa lias been shown above 

Tlie collection of wampum in the British Muacum,* allhouBh small, contains 
some interealing apedmens illnatmtmg the different foms of lico-l^ii«? 
evidently the work of the Indians, others made by Butopeana. All arc shown m 


Mate XVIII. ^ 

The varioua apooimeim shown in llm plate may be descnlaid as follows: ^ 

This is a veiy good example of a comparatively eniall belt laving « oiife % 
of 605 mim and a wiilth of 50 mm. being formed of seven rows of 165 licatls each, 
ahhongh tbe bell, in its present form, is by no means a recent piece of ujork ; Urn 
heads appear to bo quite old and worn, they may l«tve been used in an older lielt. 
The bcadHre atrung in Urn usual nmnner. Narrow stnpe of ten^ 
crteml lietwoen the rows of beads and two tlireuds running through each bead puss 

one on each side of the strip of akin. .-i l * 1 .e 

The ground of this belt is formed of white l«ada, while the simple fonu of 
deeomtioroblique Unes_is formed of the more highly pnroil vio ct-oofou,^ 
variety. These latter are tlic hlacit lietuU of tlw old wnicre. le o que sin 
uppeuring on this lielt, identify it as having been made by the Irwiaois. 


1 tfuoted from tbe tJlasgnw idiliou of ^^j^tarie Pmre tbe roadar <• 

* fur m dei^iprUoa of tbs rarest* ^ Art i" 

referred to Mr. W. H- Holte*rf lUM reltiable jupcr, Art m eaau. 

fbport Auremi 0/ lUI-ia tbe Jb-nwJ ^ dafA. vd. 

• "Four Huren Wampum Keosuw, by Hoiano naie,m *o 

XXVi, 1^117. p. S14. 
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Tfie beadfl Imvt bi-cofiicail preforation ft, made by meanfl uf « nietttl dtilL In 
sectiion, tlie beada very irre^gtilaTj piwf of tbeir having tieeii £n4ite without Uic? use 
of a They witboot doubt iiuido by tbe Itidlinft nBiiin drills obl&ined 

from the EtiropeaiiSK 

B. A amall wriat-band formotl of rows of twenty each. Tliis is 

flimiiur to the lidt A and was pmbably obtalued at tbe same timo. It m interesting 
to find two pieces in widch nogla^ bcada oocnr, as a few ara often Bound inter- 
mised witl^ the shell. Tbe strips nf bnekskiii 03£tendlng froiii cither aide of the 
Im^il were used in fftflleniiig it aromid the nniL 

C. An intercetiug pair of atual! Ijaiitby hawing similar pattorm in white beaik 
on a violet ground. Tlii^ pieces mo each about 335 inniu, in length nnd 40 nim^ in 
widths being composed of 8i3C rows and Imving eighty-seven beads m a row. Many 
white glass beads tuade to imitate the wampum are found ui tbese pieces. 

D. Another snuill Ijaml, ftimUiir Ibough somewhat longer tlmn the two 
riescribed above. Tbe mjijority of t!ie white in this piece are glass; but all 
Ibo violet ooloutwl are uisde of sliell and were evidently manufactured by the 
ludLanH. 

These three pieces (0 D) resemble the work of the eastom Algoui|mflrrg and 
were prol>ably mailo by tlie Miemae or neighbouring tribes. 

E. A short string of l^oads of uniisiml aize, the length of niie bdng tfi mtiu 
The perforations are cylindricab Vba beads were turned on a lathe, having been 
made by the Europeans. 

Fi Five strings of violet colonial licads, all lathe i umed and having cylitidrical 
porforKtionfl. Tlie t>eadB on four of the five Ktrings are extremely uniform in 
thickness, lieing only 2^3 min. in diameter and averaging C mm. in lengtlt The 
beads on the fifth string are 3'3 mm. in diametar and S uitu. in length, 

G, These are very old beads, much worn and iKtIished, evideuDo of egie and uee- 
They arc strung in an iiposna] insunor. Bt^nning at the top, two tbimda are 
aLUobed to a single while hmL\ thou each thread ]iaases through three violet 1>eads, 
after which both threads pass through one white ImmuI and so continue. As hfis 
said, these beads are veiy old, the iicrforatione are bi-conical and very 
iireguhir. Unfortuuately there ia uo iinmlwr attnclied to theso beiale and 
consequently no rccoids of when or where they wore colloete^l i but m they are 
very old and were nndoubt(M.lly mado by ilie Indians, tliay may Imve iHiiongccl to 
the Sloann Colloctiom According to ilie (^toJognn tliere were many esojupics of 
wampum In the old ooUection, and picbubly this was one of tbeuL 

IL The bcuids forming tbb IwU am soid to have been found m a gmve near 
ncming* in the State at Kew York. Ikith the violet and white varieties oocurj but 
it b dii^eult to difttiiig^ibh ono from tha otbet', all liadly decomposed. 
AllEr being removed from the gmve they were ledinmg and now form a bdt 15 
lieadfl in width and @90 mnu in Lengtli. 

Tliti lieod* appear to have been mised; the luajoriij wem pmbably turned on 
nbaheaiwl Have n (^ylinarica! perforation, wtiile |,bv« a \at^ l.i-coniwl 
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perforotion; but on fwwonnt of the (lGOOti:ii>o«ed anrfiwic it is not possibk to 
fomuilnte any definite coneliifiions. 

Very few, of the groat aamber of warnpain beads now oiUting, were driliad 
by toflana of a small piece nf flint ; bu t we bavs OTidenee of tbeir having been so 
made in Now England as late as the year 1700. 

This record ie qnotefl from the old catalogim of tbo Sloaue CoUection in the 

British Musevun. 

“No. II'IB. An Indian brout plate whicb they wear when they go to warror at 
any great feiwt, made of ehalU out of the up country fresh water lakes. With tlm 
collar eoDsieting of Mne and whi* shells, whereof four blue onea nuike a penny ami sia 
white ones. They drib the holes with the point of a sbn^ flint and worlo thorn round 
Ml a fine gritty stone, from Now Eiigbndby Mr. dno. Winthrop.'* 

It is obvious that « blue and wliite sheila " should Wo been written ■■ bluo 
and white shell beodu." Although tho note aa it appeaw in the catologuo wus not 
written by Wintiirep, we are safe in assuming the to have been ataUal by 
him. Another object in the coUoction sent from New England at the sfuno time 
bears the date 1702. Thtirefom it w evident that aa Into ^ the year HDO tho 
Imlirnta of New Euglaud were making wampum in their piimitive fiwhton, per* 
foiating the amall pieces of shell by meous of a atone pointed drill, tiien almping 
them on a rough atono—certainly a primitive art, and one not taught them by the 

Kuropcans. 
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XOTES ON THE TOTEMISM OF THE GOLD COAST. 

Br C. H. Harpeb jujd OnreKs. 

COHHmfl^TXO BT C. O’. SeUCKASN AJfO N. IV. THOilAS. 

Tits toilo^ aotes wew wceivfld by Dr. C. &. Saligtuftmi in reply to hw qinartioJiaiy 
oil Tolemiaia (FsUit&rtt 1901, p. $86% Mr. Horper'a coatributiou ia printed « it was 
written mve that ttie eacliet portion i& tabukted; the native tepiiea were fraqueot!)- 
unintelligibk and are accordingly cut down in parta. 


Tse Fajulub oe the Gold Coast. 

By C. IJ. HAttFBit- 

AmzuA. 

' Sold Coast ColoDy is o. gdographical and docs not corrospond 

with any tnbal or Imguistio diviaimi of tiio natives in that part of Africa. It » 
i^abited by mimerous tribes. Aabantie, W.iasawa, FanUs, AJcima, Accras. oto. 
There are tliree languages, the moat important and widespread being I^ii, ivbich is 
Bubdiwdod into Altai!, spoken in the notih. and Fanfi, spoken on the coast. In 

■pff Loolody is spoken Go, and in wme villages along tlio coast 

u tt, wkch IB said to bb that of an older people. As regards Tslii, the ditferanoo 
ween Akan and Fanti ia uonsiderable; one finds at tiroes that a Fanti interpreter 

iL * ^ ^ understand or to be luidetatood in Akan. Besides tliis 

0 vanoua Tehi trilws liavc dialootic pooulinrivies of lf»ir own. C’onunon to all the 

ift thrill ^ ^**!!*'Ik )8 considerable diveigonoe of opinion iis 

w their tiamber and their uanie^. 

-^0 earliest reference to them 1 hare come noross is in Bow^lieh's Mimm 
0 0 h^ publish^ in 1819. Ho girea twelve family names and where posaible 

than-etymology. He states that the rtreana, .Vaonmi 1 

patriarehal kmilies of wbieb the othara are branebea > , are the four 

Ellis in the JTAf tptaitino wank qf ike Gold CW ««»„ .l 
to the four i»attiarehal families and also to otliare ^ ^ refers 

He miggHts that Ahndsi means •• Cannihala," ” uained after fishes. 

Christallor in ilio FatUi Dietimeiru Annenrllv V • 
by Bowdioh and eleven otliere obtained from natives ’ meniionod 
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Aimuiatu^ a tuktiw minifitcr, tti a aulall Iwok ^liad the Gold Cotf^ Owirffj ia of 
opioicia that there are flevea origiiial femiliea^ tlw rest beuig hmiicb(?fl. 

Sorbali in the ^anti Cuslo^nari/ Zaw repeats the twelve pkeationixi by Bowdieb 
aud the eevea givea by AtiazaaiL 

lit my owu ifiq ^iiiHiwi I alwayt^ tald that tlte uutiibet of fapalioe waa aeveSp 
though when I aate^l for their the auruber was nut nlwuya atrieily aulbored 

tro, ttor did tFWo people give me the flame sevea nanm 

jAhLK 0¥ TatmiL 


Bowdich. 

bpV 

ChnHtaUu-.f 


Awwa (wd to be 
7 ; Qtdy e in MS^ 
pee Dot«). 




fKwoliiui (bn^o) 

Ebrntn (ddtd atalk] 

Abnuh (plantain) 

i-Xaonna (buflh cat) ,,, 

Amionii ... 

Yoke (red earth) 

+Nturn (dog) 

Abodit eADDibali—E) 
Apppidi (Mrmnt noe) 
TTiridmn (iwjpnrdj 
Agnna (pkw whien^ pahu 

DwimlEui 

£quflLnn «ii- *• 

fAbakamadi k i I 

tJ)akO<i* Hi a. „pa ** 

iEilitaaa b*. ..<1 -»■ 

fAmoakadi 


fXaayo 

tNyn^ 

tPoni 
lAenkitL 
f Apeni 
♦Tot 
tWokOb 


rip I-a 
4-14 


IV 

m 


n 

n 

V 

V 


11 ■• 


m 


■lii 

i!>a-i 


• mm 

mmm 


•ill 

III 

m ii 

Wmik 

444 


U mm* 

1 

u 

Ebend^i IV 
Odnmm IV wmm 
E^ima IV 
Adwinadd VI* 
(f CamuelloTt 
merialL) 
Aoiiwiii VI ... 


111 
4 an 


ava 

44 m 

444 

imn 

4 11 

#1 I 

P44 
44 r 
4 11 
■ 44 ^ 
4 11 
4 11 


Of 


< 

1 


X 

a 

.£ 

a 


Hmper. 


(=; TvidanX 

/(t^TwIdiutO 
\ (plantaio.) 

f(snakifi but iibo el»wh«T 
\ fox or cJW*) 

^ttiuu C= 

(te^punl). 


(sNnitiai.) 

Adai (biitX 
Srtciiui (rnltare). 


Dtbuin. 


Of ujy Uai Jf*on means a snake, Dtpimim is the same family as Nivnva, 
in FauU means a plnnlain r one person told me that the famUy ll» same 
aa tlte TWitfon faiti0y. 

TuptAin is the leoporl family. 

Sbrutv is the same family as TMn. In Fanli ihe wrd means com, 
Voht, a hsvk. 


I liny nm totenniuTy with Ta''Srl*Bfo. 
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Awtpna^ parrot family. 

Ehiradsif ia Iho fiamo bmily as JTuoniut. 

Mwn is the dug family. 

Yego, Ihe same as Agona •, the won! I was toW means a eorKiiu kind of 
hiriL In CliriatoUer's iJiuticuinry Jtynyo moans jialin oiL 

Affona is said in one case to be the some family os Annutm. 

Ednaaa, the sstue faultily os Ntwa, Edm is a eiiiall antelope. 

yfsimV a bat. 

a vultiue. 

Admmihi, said to mesn “ 0011086110^"^ another informant says it is a 
“ river fish.” 

A chief of that faintly told me that they hod no aoiiual which they respected^ 
but that tliey were not allowed to intermarry with the TMddati/a. His grandfather 
had to try a case arising oat of a marriago between the two familioa. He annulled 
the marriage and Bued the parties. 

Tlio seven names which 1 found most frequently were:— ru^ufan, leopard 
family; JVsonnn. fox or crow family; Kyuium, bufSilu family; A'fttw,dog family; 
Annona, parrot family; Aj/orta, probably palm oil family; Ah^% probably 
plantain family. 

This iliffers from Anaman’s list. He gives AtlmnttdM on one of the fatulUes, 
but from wluit I have said above It seems to be a branch of ilte Twiditn family, in 
its place I have placed the A^ma family which was ^ren to me as a separate 
family in sevoml instoncca 

Until there is (winsiderahly more information leading to a conijamBon of the 
toteius^ or, where they are wanting, the marriage laws, it will ho impaerible to 
(letennino occnratoly the names or number of the fom ilips 

Unfortimately the family onstoma ore fast dying out. In Ashanti and some 
porta of Akim 1 am informed they are stiD to a certain extent kept alive, hut 
Du the ewiat tliere are very few people who can toll one anything abont them. 

llBSPKT Shown to Toraua. 

Afo-ndi/o.—Ellis states that in the interior boumj fanulies stall alwtain from tlie 
plantain, but in the south it is not customary. One person told me that the Ahradiff> 
would not oat either biifialo or plantain, that if they did they would die. Another 
informed that the Aifftid^o eat plantains, and that there was no iredition of 
tbaii* Hhovriug aiij reiipect bo it in old days. 

riw/rts/n.—According to Ellis they aljatain from the flesh of all feline animals. 
When ft meiiiber of the family sees a deml leopard, he must scatter ahreda of white 
uloth upon it and anoint the muzzle with palm oiL I was inionued that no 
tnem1«r of tlio family is allowed to kill a leopard; if he finds he has shot one he woidd 
aay. « I hare kiUcl my brother,'’ nml would pnt palm oil on the wounds. If one 
was found dead it would be corned into the husli. If a deoil leopard is htonght 
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into the town, the family smeur ihaiusolves wilh chalk ajul bury iU Tf one of tha 

Ttaidan/o tuel ti leoi>ar(l oft a joumoy he vouhl tura Ijack 

«!>** lliey would ftot eat bafiale. but I have found ao 

*”'*iV^nMA-Itcepect the bust* cat, tlie c»vr,aftd a ml snake. Nsou. “the 
tenor of the Ssonnafor Tlioy would aot haog a crow on ihe^ farms to 
birvla. If they worn to kill a ctow or bush cut they would get sores oa^ tor 
bodiei In the old days if they were to find a crow or a bush cat m aey 
would bnry apiece of white doth with ll*e crow sad a piece 
with the bush cat. menever the «d smke appears it means certain dootl* 

‘'“.ur,iljk_A» not «. W1 «• rT-»l- TW. w.. i» .«<■ 

matance saifl of the Agoaafci, ^ nnrl 

Arc not «Ui>w»l to krcp or cat Jo^ ” _ . 

. nardl caaka ,l.ich they Jrc rceprct. Tl» emit kia tkey i»«d to haog 

neck of a dog. 

Tm^. 

The animal is called giundfatber - iiam.” This is a word of ond wa«i 

lliB aaimai is cai«a y informant told me that if a toon 

used in addtc^ftgthel^ ' . “ one^ L Ed naan trifa. should meet a 
of tJic Kwoona tnte, wh^ fato _ no evidence that the faftOly 

mail of tlie fatter he would call him father, lucre m no i«,„aTda are 

ha, .ay aprcial rcUUa^Up « M™™* »f •>“ ' ^ 

trcabicaerce 1. a t-illcsa the l»I»td 6»uly 7”>'l i n r--^ .f 

u.a»iwiu.a»-.u*a I 

the family was treuUed by a leopard, ho would not hesitate to 
would put oil in the wounds. 

OKIGIH of 1‘llE FAiJlLtES- 

Aaa»ml» .!« purnt ““ “ ^„ar fttag* “>>“■ J™ “"= 

ZliJrtnl^nl U. 

Ebmtofo are identified witli Twidaiifa ^ 

kkiuaita or Ntwafo. tlie dog fainily, «mia freui a nver. j 

broom, and with a dog eanying lire. ^ 

Jfsonuafo, tl«i bush eat family, coft» m a n«t. '“‘d 
ml snake, the terror of tJie Usoounfo.’* ^ 

Tliere were tvfo aUitiea told nio of the udep 

A - iipiiik "Thp'i* wiye ilrivGii 

Thorn was a tribe at war with Chief KreiuiK=u of AKiul They ctn^eu 
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from tfwit villuges and clo^tely put^utHf. "Diey caiue to tbe Imiikg of ibe Tulta. 
then swoUofi mth miti, and oa ncme of them eould iswini they injre like to faU on. 
easy prey to Chief Frempoiu As they at^>CKt gSidtig at the rivop n wilil ImJt eaiuo 
out from the hiish and tan ocrosa the alreaiii. Titus tlioy learut of a ford and 
eioflsed into a Iriendly couatrj^ For tlm the wKfdo people made the wild Ijoar 
saored tmcl fotljade on pain of doiith nny of their Liihe to kill the wild boar or to 
<5at of its fleak 

Tlie wild boar thus became a totem for iIib wholes of that peopIOi. Arcording 
to the tradition the defeated chief was of the Eiluanfo or dog fainilyi so that the 
wild lioar totem was in addition to the family toteuis. The story ta alao told of 
a deep iimtead of a wild boar« Tlie other alory was of a luan going to fish in a 
large river where them were many crocodiles^ He had ecarce set foot on the 
rivers baiik^ when a luge crocodile aetsced him and dra gge d him under tlm water 
to its hulc, TliC crocodile left him there, and went again into the stream to fetch 
its young, so that they could devour Ita prize, Tlie man lav tlicre without 
moving, afraid thftt the crocodile wan wntcliing liim+ Si:pmo time after the crocwlilc 
had left, the mnn felt small grains of Kirth Mling on him , atid^ looking up, i^w a 
small ray of light. Ho pluckctl up hia courage and with all his might pushed his 
head ag^nst the roof^ whore he aiw the light, Tlie oarUi fell in and the man 
found himself in the o|joii air* He dimlied out of the hole and ran liehind ft Urge 
tree. As sixm as he got free ho beiw his captnr returning to the hole with yomig 
crocodiles to feast on hitm Now what made the grams of earth fait on hhu ? It 
was a partridge scratching for Its food, for the man saw it llj awny as he was 
dimbing out of the hole, 'VTlitm he reached home he called his family together 
and told them his story. He? mode tlie partridt^ oaomd to bis family, Tliey 
ID list not kill the bird nor cat its flesh, and if they calch one in their traps tliey 
ninst act it free. 


TftAySFOUMATlOK, 

1 could find iittlc aodotnii of txansfonnatron. Wliat was told me was in 
conuectioQ with tlie leopard family. In tliat fainUy if the funeral caatom la not 
dona w'dl tlio deceased tume into a Icopanl and destroys the fafina. Whenever 
a member of the faintly oats a pknt colled wiisiia he turns into a lenpa^nl Agaiiu 
if the family do anything in violatimi of the dead man's wishes, he will turn into 
a leopanl and plague them. 


MAanuoi LAWii or rnn Family. 

In old days if memlwjmof the Rame family tnnrried or had mtcrconrse they 
would both be Uitiier beheaded or wld iuto abvoty. At the prejscut lime if such 
a thing occurred the mutter would be invcstiguUid bj- Ji^ad of the ratnily or 
the ohkf of the town. The portieB would to iit cmeo divorced, tbo muu fined £2 
ormonvaaboepwouldbo kDled, and i,c would liave to walk in the blood If 
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iloiM uttwittmgljf tlioy muBt kill a sbeep nud pTOtest thciv iniiocftiiMt If poisevered 
in. the cbildwn would die and bad luck would follow tlio parent* If n chief hail 
Anything to do with a woman of the same trilK- oa hiiuaelf ho would be depoaod. 
Oonfusiou oFtflii ames from the fact that in diiformt placcu there are difTerent 
iiAiaeB for the same families. It such s case it is customary to go to on old man 
in the town for asaistance; King Tachie of Accra is said to have given the rnattor 
up in despair and t« have ruled that when people came from the hush anil 
iiiarrieil with those on the coast an investigation Into the families was uniicoesrary. 
On the coast these marriage laws are not strictly enforced though there is a 
prejudice agahist marriage within the family. 

FUXTOAt CcsTOMSv 

When a member of the twidan family dies they scratch the picture of a 
leopard on the wall of the house and on the coffin, and tlm mouroera make spots 
on tlieir bodies with red, white, and black clay to represent a leopard. Tliey 
also put spots on the neck of the corpse.ior if tli» is not done the deora^ will 
lascomc a leopnnh In some instances a hut is placed in the biah and fc^ is 
placed in it, l^en tlte headman of the leopani family is dying a leopard is heard 

cn'Liig round the bash. ,. , . i 

NsoanB family at their funeral customs pat white clay or white cloth round 

tWtMcks. Thi. fuuiily »sp«u the on.w »hiol. to West Aftio. • ttlito 

Ikattd TQMntl ita neck. 

Abiiniilai make a ttrem of red clay an their heads 

Kwonimfo on the death of one of their family out up plautams and throw-the 
pieces on the road. Tliia is also a cuatoro of the Abnidifo (dem-ed by Bowdich from 
AJrnrff. a planPiiujL 


BianxcTivK Mahks. 

TI.SM ars uo macks nr aigns which dialtosniah Hm tamilim ft™ one micrthsr, 
»,c«n H«« an,- toiUatoo- citos Snm. nt th. chiah and wcdlto ^.vs. ^ 
lha family tatom as a htogs, and pat th« akin «. drama, ooara, ataala. Me., the 
ahiaf of Esaikema l»s a erow aa hia hmnmoek. Tkam are a» apeoad daacaa 1 
Iwanl «f aa. «mg, “Larlawd <laM »« <«‘ I«I«wd." Ta had ant to what famUy a 
pamai. Waaga. yaa mast m* hint The child Ukaa tier famdy al ila mollicr. 

Common FBorKUTv, 

The famiUca have commaa burial froanda ThU wm, llie e«« ia Saltpaad, the 
hmilaaicteia of lay diatrial. Ihay have nlsa cammaa luids, bat they da act live 
ia »,«mle mwta of Da. town. Every member ha. a right to a atora of the kmi 
In alceasM tha mamimm hri^p to payamih Mher’. tlebla. Aaammmm wm« 
am, acemdan takm. eat before .a. by the head ef the faiaily u. carnal • member to 
I»r 0 ahare of the mrpenaea iaearied ia eanaeelton atth aarh kuato. At Siat^ a 
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Hoiall fishiug viilnge, tho soil bctls ore owned Ijy tlio /aiuilies. In the divieHm of 
jmfits n shore is nJways laid asido for the payment of any debts the family inny 
inottr. Idnd wns in the fiist Jnstanoe dJetrihated oeoording to the araetint of work 
done by tlie different fauiiliea in catting patlis when invading the conntiy, A 
meniber of a family would save a captured enemy of the same family frufUi aooridoe 
by exchangtug another prisoner for him. I did not gather ettotigh in/omtAtioD to 
speak witJv any certainty about family fetish ami sooridoesL One person told wio 
that the totem niiimal or iu its place a sheep is Btain vearly, 

OllfiNS, EC. 

Jfiwwflfl.—*Th is family should do tioLliing on a Thuisday* If one of them sees 
tho rod suiUce on a journey he rettrrDs at oncc^aa he is going to see gne of the family 
dead. If the snake is scon deed teaveti ate thrown on it, 

Timdanfo. It is had luck to sec or hear a Ico^Hiid, as it portends death to one 
■of tlic family. Pulm-oil mash ia aometuncs placed in tlie hush and a oloth with 
spots hung up as an offering to a leopard. 

Ahcsstor Worship. 

The deail are woruliippcd and are known aa Jjsa^mnfn^ Sacrifices are oDhred 
to them every year. In coses of aioknesa or tremble the spirits of the dead are 
consulted. Ghewts appear in the form of Bnakes, motha^ and vampires. When a 
moth cornea to one's room at night it is oonsidered good luck if it lingere there and 
dies aboni. If it goes ofut at once it ia bad luck. 


NTOEa 

In addition to the jlhiBMn an* the jV/oto, which are on the father'a aids. Thu 
group oonsista, I wua told, of one's fetliet's ceusina The four chief JVtoro are ;■— 

Bosttmjfrah, who are rcrhiddoii to eat white fowl, Afasia yom, and to drink palm 
wine on Wedneadaya, teuio™. who are forbidden to eat dog or hyicna. Sosum- 
eAuft, who are forbidden to etit tortoise, deer, and to drink palm wine ou Sundnya 
are forbidden to drink palm wine on Tuesdays. Boaumpreh is also the 
nemo of a river and Eosnmchwi of u lake in AshontL The first group seems 
^nected with leopords. When a leopard is killed, one of the Bosuapreh must 
die: a leopard would not injure one of the group. 

If a member of liia group eats the praEdbitetl food, or drinks pahn wine on tlie 
prohibited days be will foil sick. In eueh Mees fowl and egge must be eeorificctl 
to bia okn. The proliibitiods are paaMwl on by a member to iiis children » Uiat 
he himself beeomre freed from them. The Moro and Ahm^t exist aide* by side 
the former being. I wna informed. o«moetol with fetish. The costom is that »vo«' 
take your fatLor's ftitkli am] ynitr utotltei^a fiimily,'' ^ 

I h.j»ppo«,«h, ,.rth» i,,., jp 

there «« «.J ».m»«e er .vhether they ee„|j |, ^ 
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The remaining with me is that the ^ore were a group of the fothert 

tieer blood relations. 

Bosnian* wfitia^j iJJ the fi«t decade of the eightcentb wniaty, refere to the 
prohibition of certoin kitnbof food and of drinlons palm wine on ocrtoin days. 
Ho is, if I remember rightly* referritig to the ^ioro and not to tlie Ahautf, if so, it 
is the only literary reference to them 1 have succeeded in lucctiu^ 

SaeriGces were made to one’s efrrs (soul) on one's birthday, and also on special 
oocasionB, «.y., planting a wee® farm. The sftcriflee conaiste ot mushed yam and 
eggs, put on the floor at rnght-dme at the Lead of one’s bed. Next day it is given 
to tbe childroUa who eat it 


REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS AlKE. 

B¥ A. VAS Hiku. 

1. Thu natives are divideil into tribca aud cians, the following ore tbo 
prixicipftl ones with thfiir eabdiYi^iorLa >— 

1, N&oiiiia iiiiWirifliciii Dwinna, 


2. Annoiiii 
a Tvrid»tt 

4 . Akoim 

5. Abumd^ 

6. Intwa 

7. Adwiuiulzi 


YokCF, Agn^ Egtmiia, etc. 
Eburotaw, etc* 

Ebusdasi* Odtimnii, cte. 
Eduana Ofwna* etc. 
Abcdd, eta 
Aweitin. 


Vide Gold Coa^ Guids. 


Tho following are the tototu animalfl of eacJi tribe:— 


I, JVj»a}i« 

IL ^MIIOHO 

III. TVlrfOM 

IV, Akowt 

V. Aburtidei . 
VL IntiM . 
VIL .ddrtrttisrfei .. 


Fox, 

„ Parrot, laon, Hawk, Fsloou, ote. 

Leopard. 

.. BufiTslu. 

Plantain. 

.. Dog. 

.. Hnknowii. 


2. Tlic members of each tribe ot elan revere the animals or plants represeuling 
the tribe or clan, but the reapect is slmwn more or less by all the tribea. Now-a- 
days most men do not know to wiiat tribe or clan they belong though they niaj 
bo intoUigent enough in otlior luattew; 1 refer to twenty years ago; out of lo^t, 
tbo liiiiiter who is an onlhiiaiastiti member of the clan and tribe would not IriU his 
totem, he would be afraid of acme evil befalling him U he did, and, as a matter of 
fact, if he beooiiiea ill. the fetiab doctor would very often rereinnmnd an oblation 
to the totem of the potlout, whom 1>e may have oHended by killing it, even if be did 
80 unwittingly. If he found Ids totem deiul in the field be would put leaves «m 
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tlie boily and |wi8s alony, uttering aometliiDg by fche way of an apofogy to the apirtt 
of tbo totetu for not having tbo tinan to peifonu a ])ro|ier cni^uiutiy. 

1 have potfioually vnttiesii&tl in Elniina wonien |)erfonuiiig n mouk fiiiieral 
Ciuitoni on the carcasy of a leopard kilkil by a umui of tlw Mtno olwn ; of wJurae, 
this nioii was obliged to go tliTOugh tioiiie uiook cerotoony, too, by way of ^jacifying 
tJio aou) of the totem; a person would exprofis horror uiul eorrow if any of hk 
totem was killed by a uian of n diirereut ohm, but in nil this, an far oa f have feen, 
thetx) wan uotluiig real, thougti I inuat confess the old womeit do show sueh 
interest in tliera os if they believed in all they Utx 

3. "Die niembere of a tribe or cUn do not call themselves by snything 
designating to what clan they belong, though if they took mterest in these things 
they would always know to what tribe tliey Itelonged i individuals are not called by* 
any parla of the sacred animat A clansman k not cut or tattooed, cto, with any 

design whatever repiesenting hk sacred animal. The clan inmriably reveres its 
own totem. 

The oldest man of the clan is not called by any special title, nor would he 
ve any inHuen^ over tlie sacred atiinia]. But if a leopard is troublesome in a 
’dUage by carrymg away livestock or threatening life, it ta proliable tliat the 
clansmen would make sacriGce Uireugb the oldest clananion or the fetish priest to 
stop the depredations of the animaL 


4. The foundera of the different tribes believed tliat a man could change Jik 
oral after he is dead and take that of his sacred animal, 1 Jiave beard the etory 
of a hunter who killed a doer and i*art uf the bmly inraed into a hunnm bob^ 
before it expired, bub I heUevx, it ia u mere legcud. 

5, A man may not marry a woman ol the aamo totem, but he may marry iu 
any other tnbe or claii; if by iniatake or force of ciremastances he unwittingly 
mmnes a womau of the (mine tuiem, a sacrilice is to !« naide. nm iuflinuice of a 
matomal uncle is exceedingly strong in some places in the colony. A failier 

^ presenritig a 

\ weapon, it is done by the father, in some rainilies the father is 

eveiy mg to the boy, m others the maternal uncle j should the nephew be killed 
the uoclc wdl exact vengeance or receive blood money, 

tvwiSl t intercourse with a woman of his Uttoiii; if it 

known to tim members of his tribe there would be the same saeriace to l^e 


7. The children of such maiTiagca are not believed to live lone The trilM-s 
I«.n»h at tribal Ua t,, .h, j.,, lha »l,„u alTl 

the e^bea ..a .ti„„d««, e,pa„*» ueeeeaeir »«• u,, ranMio., af the .«!■- 
o. A man commt rcsdily ascertam whether ho t . ' 

with strange women, but during the fnnend ecreinony of any^'Liirw ouTte 
he c«i ascertein the tribe to which certain acfnmintoncea of I ■ t i ^ 
special dances and songs, nnd the olmmcter of the lotean anl'* ^ the 

near to tlie spot whore the deceased U laid **Jtmal on the widl 
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9, Tri bes or clans» are HOtdJatiaguisheU from each other hy badges or draaaea or 
anything elan. ^>ut even in these days I have known educatetl ^itlemen uao by 
way of crest on their writing pftl>ei3 tlieir sacred aniiuol denoting to wtiat tribe 

^10. There is no speoial eeremoti}’ oheen’ed ftt the birth of a child of any tribe 

. . 1 ■ 1. .t 

11. No initiatory rites are performed as far os t know on boys or girls at 
puberty to admit them with foil position in llie tribe. 

13 I do not believe children are much humbugged with matters pertaining to 
totetaism. it is the old lieoplo who take interest in Ihcse tHnp; if a youtk 
however, offends hia totem or the sacred aiiinisl of his i«ir 0 Dta, his father will 
have to go through the ceremony of appeasing the wmlb of the totem. 

14. On the death of a member of a totem tribe there would be some specinl 
songs rebtivc to the particular tribe; there is a iMilief that at death tlio wemlKir 
would migrate into the totein. 

lo, Omeufi ftra 3 oiuetimc« drawn from Uits ap|iearauco of the 
10. The totem, ia BUpposed to bp.lp tlie ulftiiHTneii in tnogt waj's. 

17. rood h offered to the totem sinmmlt the letter Ja not te be caught and 

kept in captivity. , 

la. The totem is treated likea hmuan being, but only m mockmg manner. 

and prayers are offered to it, . .l • 

19. Keairamt is placed on the totem in order to compol it to gront tire wishes 

of the tribe, ^ . . j .i,. 

20. The members of the totem tribe or clan perform special dances on he 

death of a fellow member, hut do not dnsss themselves in the skins or feathers o 

the totem animaL , 

21. Each tribesman or elansman reveres all mombmw of the totem spec^ 

euually. the old folks however beUevo every member has his tjerticnlm- totem or 
Z protection, and his fate U so bonnd up in it. tlist if it dies he must himself die 
also, though not at Uie some moment. 

22. Eveiy member supposes that his fate is Imnnd np in special totem of his 

own, bnt how it is aoqnired is not clear to me. . 

•23 I Mbiwer only . few ol (ln .0 <|ue.lioM. Tbn npinln ol Ihn «1^ 
.re ».reWpI«i; <tay are Otun. invnknd u. hHng li»UU. to Iho «lk mrenUn 
ot tlie Ui. nan. of tU. .piril. .re c«lW "Arenmntn. Ttare i> a 

.upcnrelorel boing-^ IW of great f«I«r «ho Bret g.™ ^ 

« «11 “Yanknpon." grere triaid, !.« tko oonoepbon of lure » vrey 

vague. 

24. Tire totem juumnl is not slain sacrifioially. . 

23. I think there «re totritorha lot«ni.re. hot none nmt. now, they J1 U« 

M'^Thoy hovn no .preW bimol groond. nod tho bnrinl grennd U no pinoe .d 

rafuge to anybody. 





C. H. Habpes.— (m thf ToitMitm tf iht GWrf Co^tti. 




28. When the totem animal is tronblesome, sacrifioca are loado for it in the 
belief that it xrill cease to be troublesome; the cOTemony comditta in singing 
toteinistic songs and dnnoes. 

29. A man caimot visit with safety a mcmbci of the same totem of a non- 
friendly tribe; in battle a matt doca not avoid killing another belonging to the same' 
totem as himseli. 


Rsmss BY a Kmiio. 

Natives are divideil into twelve clans os far as I can iMJ'ert ain them, via., 
Nsonna, Annona, Akwotina, Unmna, Twiflan, Agtmnna, Aburadsie, Tekpim 
Adwinnadzie, Debyina, Otwiafu, Abriadae. We have been frB<inenUy told that 
in the ancient time, if a man met a member of any other cliti kiUing an animal 
belonging to his clau, lie hod to invesrigate the matter, and if the animal Lad done 
wrong, he hod to satisfy ibe party anil let the auimal fteo. 

It was forbitiden to destroy on animal of one's own toteni In tlw olden tiiiia 
A man may not mnriy twice in each totem. Tiiere is no rule of avoidance 
between men and women of the same totem, Imt they may not marry or have 
sextial iutercoiurse. 


( m ) 


MlGRATlOUa 
{The Biadey Lecture ftir 1906 .) 

BT PBOFESSOH W. M. FuifEttBa PETIU^ D*C.L, F.B.Sl 

vr Trtfumn ijfT 1906 Wrni Platib XIX^XXYL] 

phinaXTCrKP Wi IIWJ. 

. , 1 ttiftir chfluecH and luovomejitB, form a largp part 

riu" ^ ^ 

V iU «l»t»,n •»k<,„ w do to M l»t««> to Ul> to li»o « <»“!“' 
*tprei»nt ; and aU dat I ^ mutations and movement of hm^bJ 

of tho general ooiwideratjons heann^ ^ hmlorically— 

(2) to fiteloli the nnnal Inatory of ono cooutry that we W ^ ^ 

ood (d) oUh« to 

.„l».t«o»dod/U.o»...^o^ .f E«to^‘to“ ^ I„ 

Each of these auhjecte might ^ ^ a aiaglc 

■“r ^ Mdpoiol, Ll bo Ih. oudioioob gtobtol f« •»' !»««“ 

lTZ!rT.ato.id«r.<odonto » prod .00 »me «l«lu.to ««.nto » tl»« 

bb *0 »n.o .io .0 - (UU „, 
Jta doloU o..r«opo moot bo «!t™1j Ibidlod; Vbo ioromoUon » mportot 

U, Iho Uotorbin obOMI. *0 pomnog. ood tbo o.«it pUo» of too 

ooti»l, i« Bddo: «»l >bo 8*“t polibitol «' *ow»to>“. “•o bnllnuit 

l^ds ond tbo totbim hopes, bovo noHiiog to do »iUi our subjooL Out pui^ 
should be to oompBie and undoistand the nscial movements whew tliey come into 
historical ™w,M that they may show the interpretation of 

ebangw which aw our swlc infonnanta concernine moat of the past of tiinuiund. 
Voi. XXXVL 
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Migration may bo tli^ril>ed an oniuial habit, whether we riegard t€?inpoTTary 
migratioUp to fuid fm with the seai^on^, wdiich bjrila perform on the laigest 
aosle; or the periiimiont Qccnimtion of new groutid^ which ha^ been the neetssaty 
prtigreas in the growth of every bpeeiosL Tlio grc*?it Beasoual march of the Hifloii 
up and down North Auicrlc^a, and the con^uent movomeiit of ite hunters, was 
the type of tlie movemeuU w^hich doubtless existed in Europe, and from which 
grew thu annual migratiDii of pastoral nomadB in i^rch of an turner and winter 
pastured, A curlooa tr/ico of such moveTnentB may be seen in Yorkshire, at 
Seamridga DykeSp between llie head of a branch rif the vale of Pickering, and the 
heail of another valley systeirL There a narmw neck of land is deeply scored with 
dozens of cattle-tracka^ some much as five feet deep, ami all gradual ly worn by 
the passage of honis of (^ttle from one valley to tlie oUier duriug long ages. 

The permanent occupation of new gmnnd has never been on a greater scale 
ilian it is at presoul Tlie ease of inoveitierit now has leti to half the world lieing 
in O'Jurse of occupation by the other liall Eaces are axtenninatedt uTid wholesale 
chaugcB are going on now in a lifeLime which might have occupied a ihousaud 
years in past ages* And not only is there m^natioD, but there is also mix tare 
which always aecompanics it. The multitudes of EuraBiarLB in India, the whole 
tribes of Dutob-Bnshmen in Africa^ the Negro-Aiuerioatus, the cotuploxitieB of 
South American^Negro-European niixtureSp the iJuteh-Ttivaus, Uie Scottish- 
Cauadiaus, all show how inevitably fusion of even nio&t diverse raecfl will occun 
The comnion vertlict that mixed races uihcrit the vices of lioth and the virtues of 
neither parent, ia ouly doe to the unhappy fact that the {>arciits of md\ mistiirea 
arc usually dmse who have far more viocs than vlrttiea to transmit. The noble 
ideal of Alexander at the great marriage of the East and West iu the Babylonian 
plain, when Greek and Persian piYjmiaeii to unite in ono great ruling race, baa 
seldom been earned out. lint many Kplondid examples of diverse paiuntage 
show that the causes of failure lie mthf^r in chaiactor ilian in dlver3-ityi 

In our own country also w'c may see progress of gradual niigratloii, the 
slow Continuance of those great niovemeuts which have producer! the present 
popiilatioiL Tlios^ who qui^cticii the coutinuance of British parentage among the 
Saxon population have taken little account of the unlverBal fact tliat woniati of a 
conquered race are always incorporatod with the tfuiqucroia, “to evciy man a 
damsel or two''; and ahm they hnve neglected tlie iMick-flow- of the British during 
peaces A striking recent instance of Welsh pimetmrion of England may l>e seen at 
Hereford, where there is aearcedy a Wekh name limiik the city, while a new- road 
Utwcon the city and the Blatioii is mididy occupioil by Welsh. Even in the East 
of England the mixture has boon noticeabltL In the upper ckraes of Sussex thert* 
are 58 j^et 1,000 of Welsh names, and nearly as large a proportion in Londou, 

The ciamiimtkm of namoa of the upper classes ahows that in Sussex there 
2g per cent. un-English in a rather foreign quarter of London, tho DorUi-wcst, 
there are 30 pet conL un-English; whjlc of Sussex farmerti there aie but 2 per 
cenL un- English, 
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The deUib afe, per 1,000 


English. 
Welsh . 
Scottish., 
IrUli 
French 



Loudon S*W. 

Sitsaes, private. 


698 

803 


44 

58 

■ V ■■ 1 

86 

65 

' ' ' 

! 10 

25 

il + » *** 

21 

23 

urn ^ 

101 

26 

»¥ + 

1 

(lo French.) 


.Sussex faitueis. 


078 

7 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1 


Tlieaft reprcflent the uuxiiirt sicice n* ^ ii*ut 

the Saxon occupation w lieuig laigeljr ctiangeu y 

- very different acconling to the nature of the 
changes whicl. it uupoaea. Tlie forms may be classed thue :- 

r hy occupying emptied lamia, as lombards in Fo valley. 

Displiv^e-J puahiDg un ^uothef peopli\ 

meni ^ ^ tnitira 

^of men OfilVe 
vfDtii&a ordj. 


Mixiun? ^ 


men mA women, 


„ the Hutna puflhi3d the Geths- 
the Tasmrininn^ hy the Engliak 
^ Americsui-Negrp inulfttLctes- 

army of ClaudinB, which took 50.000 

WOlDBtl. 

in German mixture in London now. 


He owMqueMeii of all lloao lUiforonl lo»ia of mlxtare ,lei>end 

.„iZ pon- o, .o.«- 

thbnppeara . gpjiemtions of difTemut conditioBB m the vanous 

ll<S-mid'it appeals to be resistant in Jews, among whom pcculbriti^ of 
^Td " forty gcnemtmns. 

^CL oTenvironment ; which may i.e very alight as between mmdnr dima e». 

aavere in very divert climates. (3> The amount of mixture wiGi ^ot^urr 
Tace which may vary not only diteedy but nbo by sulisoquent condiUons tend«« 

VO oliminaui one of the races, artifloidly or naturally. (4) Time. 

In deniiiig with the libtory of migrations it appean* that there is n prenoM 
inoveinent s-iine centuries in advance of a general migratioit. This usually 
consisto of the more aotive men coming in as mi Jem or metceniiry troops, 
ef whom oftoD rise to leading positions among the earlier inhabitant Thm 
^nires notice, as such forerunoem are liable cither to be mistaken for the 
l^y or to be entirely discredited l«eanse they are not the mmn body. >Ve 
may here notice some msUnees. begioniog with the btest. There is eviderme of 
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Syrian iafiaeac^. am] of a Iwly of Samcen chivalry, in thu ejL&tem side of os 

early m 402 (in the Notitia), that ik, 238 jeaJii before the Arab cotiquesi of l^vpt. 
The wail-knowo Saxon shore of England is another instanoe; the conquest of 
Britain by Carausiiia with Ms Diitydi pirates in 2fi7, at the Shtm lime that the 
Saxons infested the Ganlish cooeta, ibe raids^ of the whole coaat of Eiigbiud by 350, 
the Saxon occupation of the more distant coasts of Normandy by 370, and the 
SaxQu ahore of England^ oiiemiy so ukuuimI^ in 402, all atage* in the 
preparation of the great uiigmtion one k> twq ccnturiefi later. The Huns appear 
about 100 AJ>, norUi of the Crimea, aud at that time Decebalus, the Wng of Dacia, 
bore the same niune os the great MongoUan khan four ccuturm later, Disahul — 
DizabuluB—ae Latham ^minted out. Foreninnera of the HnimiaJi migTation of 
425 appear here. Earlier we notiee the body o! German gitards of Caligula in 
Rome, centuries before these people cauquerod Homan territory* Looking to 
Egypt wo see the Greek mcrcorntrie^ employed by 6S4 B*C.i more thun threo 
centuries before the Greet conquosit of Similarly we read of a Hittito 

chief in Palestine about 1800 E,€.,.soine five centuriee before the Hittite^ descended 
from their Armeumii hamei Before that there are remains of eastern rulete in 
Egypt^ probably iwme centuries l^fore the Hykoos mvaaion^ And stiU earlier tlifl 
decorated buttons of barbarian manufacture which belotig to tlsu inviidorB of the 
VII-VIll Dynasties in I^'pt^ are first fouiid a century or two earlier, allowing 
that the foreigners weire coming in during the time of tlu? pyramid-buildera 
Though attempts have been made to deny, or explain away^sojne of these instanceSj, 
the unifortn nature of these exam pica allow ilint wo liave liott? a g^oral ftature of 
migmtioQs. 

Wo now turn to tlvo ^‘iew of the history of one country for about 10,000 
yeara. In the a]>$erice of exact data, from even the best-known lands^ m regard 
to phyaical cliongea in tuan, Egypt may give uh perhaps a Uittor genera] view of 
historical and matfriat dutnges in a people than w^e can i^ch ehewhei^ 

Of the palaooliihic man no reuiains but flints liave bean found. But the 
extreme freslmcss of surface Uinta of i^abcolithic typOj found at iJio present low 
level of the Nile, auggeats ibai there haa been on long neolithic age as in Enrojx!. 
This is bome out by the couditiona of the country. While there were a few inchefl 
of rainfall in Egypt, making up for the lo^ of the Nile by soukageaiid evapOfatioriH 
there no cause for the alluviimi to be deposited. At that Lime no agriculture 
WttH poflaiblo, from tlic absence of alluvial fiats and |.he sligbiuesa of the rainfoik 
Wbeu the tain eaoaed the mud waa deiai^ited by tlie lesaening river, and 
ogrieulture became possible by irrigation. In the earlier ago the Nile valley 
would liavc hod a ilcep gorge cliHunel, witli u Mtieain rapid enough to carry all its 
luud; some ornounL of trees and wild herbs would sustain and man 

would be a hunter. The strata at the dose of this age, the beginning of alluvium, 
are at a depth of about 10 metres under the present surface, corresponding to 
about 10*000 }w« of depogiu Tliis dal^ leads us so ncarlv to ihe beginiiiiig of 
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■ -r ihai k Eecma urobublo that tlir; iitmthig »uan was 

tho continuons civiltaitioii. that u ^fxtas ]) ^iblo m T^pU Tlie 

ejected by the agricultnrial so sOftn as ou uva i retiiarkable that 

ceditio. Of Ibo «n« tad v'« ‘ " " ^ 

ta tho oarliool gr.v« '-Wok »•» k"™- ^oUlopTO. MA 

St™»l«vehcoutad'-ilh bh^B^2»- ^^_o 

thwe figurw ore always painted , Wrench caves is shown, oven in 

them are white. Tlie etootepyfjous tyite lu EWotisy lamale Bgutea of the 
females, as h^i^y over the body; and the was the 

sanifl type have hair along the ^ ^iie times of temple bnilding. 

same aa that known in France, m Malta * 1 , nf Vfrioa And it may 

later in Somaliland, and now only in J’''* the palaeolithic man of 

„„t b. o»«».mH0 W 000 m U,« tb. l«b "7"” y^„ noobmoo- 

F«Tt. --ta -0 ™ ta "-ta U. «« - “ 7“f p J. ,, .bvo- 

The Spiral tad bem” .11 temolc, w" “W" ^ „ „r . diraiipranoB 

tael., .p« well to Ibeir rapreranl'OS *” “P*'” 

type, partly expelled, partly , I EuroFan tyi*. tell, ^lender, 

rx!:;*it/r“r';'ebi,b. 

nose, and the pointed beard are cons^t in * onythin'^ honi the south, and 
mence came these l^ople ^ They ai. mil^ |myt^n„ 

the poTtmiture ia not at all that of t o ^ state, «J either 

ill mtpwiting any considerable 1 invaders- h ia 

Syrians or libyaus mnat be t th 

among the Amoritea of ^ XVIIT), ami it is agreed by all that 

- 

following connections;— 

n\ Fmlilfl cloaoly Uhe hibyan and also Amoritc. 

S Cta Wr, » modem Kebyle »nd .neta Amrade. 
m Pollera lui.d-m.cle .nd bicniisbed, « K.hT'«- 
faced with haematite, aa h-abyle. 

’ tUioomted with white alip Unoa Knhylfc 
patterns, geoiuotricah aa Kaliylo- 
" ciroa line decomtion. an on Libyan mon. 

(8) FliiU work doliciite. as armlete from Saliam graves. 

(9) Tatn patterns, like those on Libyatta 
(101 Royal tiUe b^i, aa Ubyan bafhn. 

(U) Crown on pottery, as crown of Libyan gpddesa * «t. 

(121 Emblem of goddess Neit on Libyan tain. 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 
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Now as {gainst tJiia, on tlio oilier luiad there 

(13) Pitchamber banal, tustoad of dolmen burial of Libya and Syria. 

(This is a natoial result of the oonditions. la it is 

lUffiGuIt to pick up blocks of Htone, anil there aie giavela to in. 
In Libya the cemsteries are on traeta of rocky ground where 
blocks abound, and no pit could bo dag.) 

(14) The prehiatorio language ia uiikuonra. but tlie Inter %ptian 
compriaea much Somitio in structure, though most of tlie vfonls are 
uf other soorcea. 

(This only shows a Setnitie mixture; and wo know tliat a 
minority of Arabs IiaTo suifical to substitute an entirely Semitic 
language aineo tben. In no ease ean language prove a race descent, 
os all anthropologists know.) 

e now turn to the evulenca of skull nieaaureuiente, and these will bo hero 
treated directly as lengths, and not compounded in ratiw, as it is desimbk to 
know what elements x-ary. We sbnU first aotioo the facial measures. «a it will be 
8«on (in the annoyed paper on the interpretation uf ourv'es), that dimensions of a 
angfe bone arc preferable to those which depend on many .triable aimlities, an in 
the length and breadth. Tteferonoes to curves 1-79 belong to illustmtiona in the 
luterpretatiou of curves. The median is always used Imre instead of arithmetical 
mean, as it is less liable to casualty in dealing with short sericsL 

iZriyW.^Tliis in the early prehistoric has a mean of 59 luiUimetres with 
prot«bly two grou^ at 48 and 52* (curve 3(» Later in the prehistoric sg« the 

» 2 lees tl)^ male m we should put B1 as corrected to mate value. The 
measures of living Algerians give, Uhawia 51, am! Kabjd® 61i for malea. (See 
iluelver and Wilkin. These aummartee^ ^ 


am: 


iSarly prehistoric 
late „ 
Algerian tombs 
Living Chawia 
„ Kahyles 


50, groups 48 and 52*. 
60, new group 53*. 

51, 

51. 

51*. 


With a mean variaUon m those of 2 millimetre* cither wav a^,A « t.. 

a difterenoc of 1 niillimetre is quite insigiuficaat. The AJirerim f n 
two coinponeuta of the Egyptians. il hdla Wtween the 

Aostd JBrsffdiA^There were none measured of the AlopHah ♦ t 

thameasurea on living Algerians do not refer to ths hn i ®9«es, and 

mmothiao. Ihe Algeriiin high mMrhine, Son. f™ 

Eg„« ..h, .hi.lur*” 
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Nnti-alvet^tfr This in early prebiflUorio falla in two 

at 66 and 73 (cnr™ 32) ; in Utar pieHslocio these 

Kaliylo give 69i: 

Early pichwcoric 684i gro^pe 66^jid 73. 

f-te „ ... 69. new group 'o. 

Living Clmwb •*• Tl.groupe 67 end 72. 

Kabyle ■•• 

Hero no «n can .aii. 
gronpe. and the to tyi* >« ^ ^ 

. w l/i Thia in early time was about 125.grouF 

at 122 and 129 ; and Inter H was a . ^Ui'h might perhaiia rise to 

.. „i i'« The A-Vw an toiuha give 12i. wnicji migiii. t« i _ 

s; sr rJJr...v ~ .;s,‘ss'- «■=■“»“ 

1 .-i.i> 1 +10 


Early preUUloric 
Late I’ 
Algerian tonilia 
Living Cliawia 
Kabyle 


125. groups 122 and 129- 
123 . „ 126 ,. 133 . 

1301, uiuiotl suxt^ 127. 
129^, groupa 124 and 13 L 
132. 


.h= ero Jp. ta tb. Uf »d -'r 11” 

Ck.«h g«>"l«; ""^'* ^ ,!„« IdikronM .f «My 2 Billiiaotm 

,n«I.r= Alg.n».. Tl» «'""*“1. i„ n«*.. «.<! thi. 

in a diraen«on which differs y 

thererorc insignificant. commoneal meaanioniflnto, l>ut 

StMdth. iwffJtWKM.--We complexity ot the 

thoflo wliich have pro^hly toss m ^ together in order to compato 

with the Algerian ^ 133k ftjmnle 130Ji eun^e 65), The 

w.tL" ^ 

"r'“ IT™ un S«k i-X” «'« B""!*”"""*”! ™ “<>'“•' ““ 

males centre on 14 i *, mtohaUy S may he deducted for the 

are; . 

Eariy prehiwtioric -++ 

Minted (Naqada) **+ 133* 


IjAtd nrehiatoric 


1!IQ 
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Algerian tombs 136. 

living Chawia ... groups 1364 IISJ, 

« Ksbyle ... 140. 

(For the rednefcion of life measures to the sktiU, see Broca, B^tU. Sse. AHthnm 

1868, p, 25.) ^ 

Here it seems that the I^tian skuUs are 4 rnimmettes narrower than the 
Alg^riM, 

Lm^ ffumTOwm.— The amouiits. after allowing on tfie living 6 for flesh 
thieknefla am! 3 for corroc^g to niixed sexea (see curves 80, 81) are as folfowa^ 

Early prehistoric ISI4, 


1814 . 

182, 

183. 

134 


Ea^rly prohiatiorio 
Late 

w 

Algerian tombs 
Living Chawia 
Kabyle 


later 

Algerian tombs 
Livbg Chawia 

u Ksbyle _ 

Tljeto is no difference of any signifleance between these figuiw, in view of the 
range oi variation in each group. 

to, if it be preferred to compound the length ami breadth in an index, tho 
cephaUc index (reduced for the Uving to mixed sexes to agree with the Algerian 
constoat of living to skull forms, aeo also Bipley, Baas, 

72 , piob, error range 70-744- 
73 „ 7i_75. 

75. 

74. 

.. 75, 

nu. th, ^geriM B.}- b. ,hortIy Watod b™g .t jm, . 1 ^, ,h, p„t.bl 0 

emr Wot l%ypti..L AM thU diffOToco of tho moon, i, d<H 

TO about 4 millimetres m the maximum breadth. 

ih. fw Ih. libym OBirco of 

the pr&hiatoTic Egyptian thuA 

For; the 10 pointe of cnlture noted above, 

M profile and colour, 

* naaul height, and cImb of breadth, 

„ naainslveolar height and bizygomatic breadth, 

B tbs maximum length. 

Against; burial customs, due to difference of soii. 

„ mixed origin of the kinoric Egyptian language 

.Botodc„llBMB.dttth»p„BOlrio poiolO of OgBe jSTLXr 
bioMth of ihe dMl i. porlop, t1» dimoMioo Boot ^ 

increased br^-growth* ® ** venation in a j^ca by 

Hbb «. b, 0. do.b, ^ ^ 






Prof. W, ftf, FUNDSita 

LfliVMli. tb« main !««k •< the IfejRti*" «« “ PXihialaric timaa: ii. aMorf 
the .bmomi poUbmiy ot tba Egjptimm bmag ™e mlh th« c^te 
,lich Ito a. aiftar md. of il» diBnanM tbal wa 

„tiaa« .» la. arfto tba aba.^ that mar /”” *‘^"TmiataTal 

« many IbaaaaM yaaB, in apaa. rf WM -1®. ‘"J <"»" «■' "■■‘t™ 

one or more otiier races in ^ypt iteeU- , - ,1 * „i„vu™ it wniild 

On referring to tJio curres 30 to 34, nod tlieir analysi** there shown il wonW 
On reiemog w . ^ ,liffl.rent croups in the early prohisUme ae®; 



Enrly. 

Late. 

Algerian. 

KsisilI height i.i. ^ 

1 

50 

+ 53i 

51 

Naffl^aJveolar ^ 

66 1 

T3 ; 

60 

+75 

70 

Biig^oraatie width ^ 

1 122* 1 
129i J 

126 

j +133* 

130 


b. aampanA y,„, pmaiatad in Algaria «ilb a««. 

pnAmtanaaga: 3 eaiidrilVtba width ot tba JnUi fnna 

To"g^t^ Ibi. mixad mo. i. qaile «" P"““ *“• 

meiwae of biani. lo^i P^Uthic Bosliniaii stock b ^ery ptobablc; 

rt^UlTM^otba'air.y,...ob« tba Saamtia Simti Badawy 

^na^ibaly ^.a Abyda. ; <nnl «. pdng «ty mila. 

bnlto^ rtraonnl,^ n. tba N«iad. ragian ,. fimi that tba lowar ot lb. Abydoa 

^ pnedoioiiiiitG- 


Kftaal height 
Nasal breadth 

Bizygomatic wdth.. 


1 Ifsqodo. 1 

AbydoSw 


A 

B 

49 

48 

524 

2.5 

27 

244 

674 

66 

73 

1254 

1224 

1294 


(Biauriculnr width wbb not meastned on Nnciadn skalla.) 
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To settle how lar eithci of these refillU may be representative ia impossible 
until some other Ian?® aeries of prehistoric akulle may be obtained in diBcretit 
parts of tlie country. &t> far, it might well l)e tlint the Kaqada type had been 
minted with a more European typo at Abydos, and also lower down in the Nile 
valley and along the Arricaii coast. 

The later prehiatoric pwjple were a fusiai) of the earlier olemcnts, as we 
have noticed above, with a ainalter addition—perllap a tJiird—of a higher type. 
That there was eomo distmet chimga in cnllnm from about 38 to 44 sequence 
dutc,‘ is evidoat from the considerable changes there. The older forme of pottery 
disappear at this lime, and now forma come m. The plain ted poliahed and the 
blEUik topped pottery ceaae to start new forma at 43; the fancy forms of lottery 
cease ttj iirise after 40; whereas the dccoraterl imttciy with abipe and animatfi 
practically begins at 40; the wavy-liEmdkd pottery ^ begins at 40, and the kte 
rough pottery begins at 43, In short, the old style of wore, like the Knhyle, was 
arrested (the white cross^Hned pattenia had died out liefore), and tlie new styles 
had nothing ia common with the Kahylian. TIjo minority tvpo of man with larger 
ham was apparently that of the jiMplo who brought about thia change, an the 
few of this class clear of tht njiyority range (curves 35 to 30J tliat can he dated 
arc of serjiteticc dates 42 te 65 or later, and probably were equally spread over the 
whole time. Saeh a oonti lined separation iwinta to their being a distinct class. 

Tliw incouung people may h aaniowhat nnderotood bv the diflarenl chaiacter 
of ohjwte whieh they brought in. Tho most important of these is the bamib 
shaped vase of stone, utiknowu before 3 .U. 39, and in full use by 42 sequence date. 
This form la shown in the I Dynasty as being offered in tribute by the people 
w-ith pointed nose, and liair plaited in a pigtoU, who also wear a long robe of 
skins. They came then from a rocky region where stone was used, anti from a 
cold region where hmg robes were needed; yet not far from I^-pt as they 
were early aaklued hy the dynastic mce. and empJoje.1 ia the eomjuest of lower 
Fgypt, simwu on the slate carving with captives. Moreover, a few siiiall vases of 
tlie dKonited pottery are mrely found in earlier gmv^i of 31^0 sequence date 
probably m.]>orted. hut .bowing tlmt this other civilisatl'ot. was in existence 
a mos as early,« any gmvea in %-pt The only district whicl, agrees with these 

nuI^ J^riI Antony and St. Paid. «nd the pori-hviy 

vegetation before the introduction of tho devastating camel; and Snefem is 
known to have ma^ 122 tanks for cattle, probably in these desert volW 

A IiMdy ^ple m this region might well ahtoin control of the nL Thev 
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,l,«. «> =«riy i" Egri"- b»i®«rfJen.bh™»ectio» 

T ^h„, l«»d.- .1 38-40 8*tt th. d.y liea<li,.t eortar to.« .re 

..ppLot®! M- 1“^- serp®*!"'. "‘‘'f ' f"'*" 

Tl«v mUlilutal the per Jli.p»l tnMe-besrl for the oilier »l..rt.-eilBi!<i dire. ITioy 
™ .^.,.00^.. ™»fot. .od Of fordired pendent. And 

S. «d the nloe irem taiilfor t. them. » .horrn by their pemting,. Ue 

^nitiiigoi the heir info . pigteil. ehoe-n en Ui. I Bj—^ ™ ^ 

L ereretfon e. die ::p7r. .n:iU e. 

'"n the pdn«d pr.ee Hi— 

heeelingt ho i. threeteoed -y hCk ^e Ive^Tliebee 

amt et e.«. 63 —« ^ to I,eve oo.». .ere® 

We not. rereh the egeol Hied} n i, 

(rein the Bed See by the KoplM • l».blo figure, ejoeoted iit 

nneo evident. Never proel«®y “ ^‘^ .^ »or1i uJ the prehieteric times 1 

m,„0r.idin.fo,||^rewre8_ ^ eth.osr.phi«l dbitinetion 

ftt once HOW 8[nritfid carvuififs !»« art, lo tKe piubistoric 

.hleh the Egyptisn I'l"4 . 1 . 0 ®rlier ^etde.nnd 

rjrrgS" Thedyn^tle peopl. bring h. . piefoii.1 eysfom of 

‘‘‘“tn:4re"He«rh h« left. — 'rm'r’Te 

ol trere line, nlher nlees 

-■* - 

«,i. W. SIX. They we- 

J."r ^’11.^L‘Stbe744 "n'lethinsi b.* fe free Unet .t .11 
prahshly Itoni . hot Uinl«te. “ ' I j iii„, ggn^s «l 

pro^etboen Uhe die negro, nor m ^.e e, B^pt. .nd 

Ibris m Korth Syria. They <1 . uiixtura of the bnoviTi 

are therefore not tTi* wo^ he a mulatto mixtuie of the pointed-nose 

races that might produce thie tyj _ ^ thiokne,sa 

type with the negro, having the fjoard and uosc ieiigui 

and curly hair of the other. ^ ^ 

Tlie pomteVnose type has been dealt iritu P™ J 

later prebiatoric agp. bdow. 

2, Ttio tilbed-nwe type, ^ , n'lobahlyof the Fayiim dietriet; his 

This IS the typo of * captive c of the Bedawy, He might 

bftir b wflvy^ and the growtJt of the beard 

bo a TnUtuftt of Samite with the tjrpe* 
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3. The fonvjird-beard tyjw, with aub aiinmne ttoae. luik hair JUid a lifianl 
growiijgouUtmiglit in fronL TJila i« «u-ikiiigl> like the mfln on eaily Oreok 
zVr/.«^A, PI. XXX), and we might oaaign this to the 
coast people of the Delta, mixed with northern emigranta. and akin to the Fapiiii 
pwplu ^Inud tlmim These men ser'red in the army of Xanner, nt hie coimiiesl 
of the haymn. Unfortunately, nil our early imiterial for measnrameat winta from 
the Ahydofl-XmiaiU n^gion, and there we cannot Impo to find any trace orinJlnmicjo 
or theau throe typos, aa tliey belong to the lower country. From the ^lif^eronoo 
between Abydos and Xaqada material, o.dy fifty miles apart, we sec how much 
Change Ihote might Iw at gome hundreds of miles distance. 

Tlie dy^tic race 19 inarked by a face wholly differoat from all the other types. 
The foroh^l and ,ioae at^ m abiost a straiglit line, tlie head massive, the ear lanm 
and fist, the iioge straight with rounded tip and slight slope beneath, the jaw loim 

XX), A head which is clearly of this 
t>T^ tt here pnbLahed for the first time. !>L XIX; it ia a life study of one of the 

1 r r 

■'I- ^ '““y '>y ta Itol S« ™d » Kopu,^ Ti,. 

iMap H f ^ ■” ""'tat fenom luj'l 

pllbty M^ »JU. put^e™. „.d 

probably Red Sea prmlnoc. Tim evidence of the skulls of the Abyrlos narion 

I 1 ^ indieatB my nutieeable numboni of a rliffcreni niea 

«! h^l “ iJ?-"'” " “* P“i"ta-nG«, tvpo at uiapnau 

z »•« ta 

liv of the II Dpivutj wBiiw t,i tuivo Ihmu Ittoken iid 

Inal 50 iue m\'^ioii ocenrwMl fl .1 . ■ . - . wKtn, ng, 

periods; 

out an infusion of new bW TT» T' , ^ 

below Upper Egypt as thero ' however, may not have teaEhed 

iJifiisuTOe feiirvSs to 4bVT i "" in the skull 

«»d Then- .Kol LZ "y '’'™' Pc.hBtah 

w»a»r„tKz“zz;L':r^ «»-<■ 

hqtlou haU COTAiAg in.''Z?»h ™°k j ** 

nil 0« l„kh.8 .. ta,k„Zuyj:Z( 

the niajonty of the people at Dondeieh in TJn™r t ^ ^ 

older types; while a mfeority of a^t ^ 

with short DQSO and narrow head, just ths same aJ'rt.'Tf 
P^pJo- ^ type of prehistoric 
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1 

1 

Low pruhlfltoricu 

Dytiaaty, low. 

Kasai heighl 
width 

Kaai-alveolor 

BizjgoiDatic 

Biauricular 

1 4S 

24-4 

1)6 

122J 

112 

49 

26 

666 

12ii 

111 


Such > usur duplfeation of mMuute. (without thu tat [«iuou«l aqoutiou ih 
imitaUug *u «tU,r t jpo wheu anulytios ^ 

aanie race again entering the counkiy- . , ■> u ko,i 

It i. iStdy, th».. thut they t™. thu Wor ■tal™ «' "•'■o ^ 

haxne a™ driSad Ui three «lour Uimseml feuB, end hal developed e ewioM 
feehioD u. these haUou eeels, which .re luol* uWu to eerly Creteu destpi thee to 

to^e tin« a differeut etoek ecu. arterieg the Uad (reu. the Syria, aide. 

The ,.phin.eaa.d bead, which used toracrly to l» lenecd Hyhsto are »t..u^ 

oldeu Lately the etadhrity hetweeu three and the heed, a the htag. to the I. to 
half of tha XII Djoady hae ted to their being dtnhuted to that age. But it 

wiU he eltore. toupartoa that t.» rtf“7ito<C 

had a loige mund head, noae riightly aioiline and biead, sharp m ^ 

rather pn^thnus angle. The facial mnaclea ««^ 
the chee^de and flat. There ia no trace ol Mongolam tdt or anudincaa of ih. 

This powerful race, which mwst likely wuno If^hir one 

fusion whTh eurted the Xn Pynosty cirilisation; and the kinga oge 

e^ddcntly inherited a lr‘%u!4TDynasties (corves 55 to DO) sliow a 

The meaaimnueuts ‘ Jvious slLks wc« hi*d together, 

new stock coming m of a high ^ J ^ ebaugo would bo due 

to the Hyltoo. nagratoa; « U pn.l«hly the affect ol .•?”J'"™™ a 

have noted Itccoming mixed throughout the countiy , if so, _ 

"“'p^ihiiTfc wat • W ‘ “““7. 

rossimj It was a yi _ new-eomers took up ili«r clismclar. 

old alock, and ©very descendant of tl«e rnmale akuilt. 

Just the sumo character is seen on oomparii^s the ou^« o 
The XII-XV biwk into two nearly eqmd cuist*, of wiu' ^ 

tuaion at Vl-Xll groups, and the lilgliot nue la ^ded . ^ 

higl. gtoop U to hoge that U ca..«ot be refer«d la a Hyita clement so to tooth, 
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bitt is lufiie probably an itiberitance from the stalwart Byrjaits »f the TX-X 
Dynasties. 

Tlie Hyksos immi^^n began in the XU Oynast>v as shown at Beni 
hawin; chiefs, apparently of the BeniUie Babyluaian stock, catue iii ilnriug the 
Xlll-Xr\^ Dynasties; and the gipat hronk^np of the Semites flooding Egypt 
was in the close of the XTV, letuliug to the Hyksos rale of the XV-XVll 
Dynasties. From the aceounts, which are tlie most <lefinito that we have about 
any imniignition, there were 250,000 ineo in the great central eatnp, in their 
nourishing liuic; and 240,000 peisons (say 50,000 men) left Egypt wiicn expelled 
after long warfare. If we allow that there were as many scattered in the country 
as the central gantsou, that implies half a million iiieu; hut, on the otlior Imnd, 
they probably doubled in number during their residence of two or three 
generations, before their centralisaLiou; agum, perhaps only half of those who came 
brought women. So perhajjs half a million may be allowed for the actual 
numlier of migranto. These mainly settled in the Delta and on the eastero Bide of 
it. As the population might be four tRillions in tho Delta, the iiauiigconts would 
probably only 1* uiie in four on the east side and a few eleewhere. By taking 
^cyptinu wives they would soon rank os at least half tho jiopulatitin of tlie 
eastern side. They might troeoitably have increased, by absorbing Egyptiaou and 
mitlttplying, to two or throe millions i then they were much worn down by oontinusl 
lighting at the cl use of their stay, perhaps to Imlf a miliion again j hut the quarter 
of n million expelled left firobahly as much of their blood behind mixed with 


Egyptiaiis, 

The change at the rise of Dm XVIU Dynasty was the invasion by a small 
ilark race from Nubia, like the preeBiit BorberiB. Such Is the type of tho royal 
]nui]imie& tlieiL But probably not u groat number came down, aa the space tlicre 
is lnitHtnalI,aiid the mo vement seems rather to have been a successful heading of the 
forces of Egypt itself. Tim result from ttie akuUs of thia age (turvea 60 to C4) 
show the oaiue two stocks a.** hefora in Upper Egypt, npproximatetl but not yet 
fused together. 


After thia them waa no marked mixture except of Libyans. In the later 
years of Bamessu If they Imd settled oil down the west of the lond; they hecamo 
the main nuxiliaiy troops of the Egy-ptiaus in tho XXIl Dymiaty, though the 
niler* seem to liave U-en a Babyleninii family; ii, the XXV Dynasty a Libyan 
cliief triml to conquer all F^t, and the west of the Delta waa mainly Libyan; 
in the XXVI Dynasty the Ubyon stock ruled the whole country. In the north 
lliere took place a coijsiderablo immignilion of (heek tiuoiis, who mixed freely 
^Ih the naUve Women. But llml probobly did not afTcol tlie moo aouD. of the 
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conneu it with the keovra ie.eup.tfon of Ubjene which w» «ou>K on betote th» 

^ Ttarieg the Ploloeieic time thoic wee much '"'b'®’”'" 
cited to %jplt «.d pnihahlymoe. Lil.) c et«* c .on neg m. 

rr-rr "j::;-:: c: .... 

of the pe..p. due . Mon. ^ cuu^u.-^ 

Ste7“V7«e: to the MeS^eoion .n«^ .. oettfo. cd the Lo. 
cosiflt. oBpecifllly aWtit Alexandria, btiCiuiie largely Greek- ^ 

•rZlh, kwgee to «. into the ct.™ ^ ^ 

by thtdOO, the of tho .1^. Milieu e...., 

Egypt At tht; lowest e*tiumte ihcn wufi at least t ^ 

eboet» mnny men oo there are now m o "^l they iwam.cd in 

Zrl^'a^OoTr^inlcw hL tl.e4e»f Al.acd™,.nd 

20,000 more went to aiibduo Nobta. It ia doehlM if ^mn^l the re « 

at over lOOflOO. with .*^7^.TrwZrpop^Au^^^^ their poiiey 

'zi.'z rr^ortiree tf..t .i cyof 
ir".t^h."however, 1X^rr. 

of the Quran, their language haa in n louw J nieanuig very little in 

old F«yi.tia«. Thi. i. an ancelient iiluetratren of lm.p.«» totanmg tet, 

Arab invatfon tf.ore haa been mtotirer urnemcat ie t1,c 

F«imite„»^u..tb,t1,.T»nbi.™.^.el^^X coma in by the 

XXVI Dynasty. Symm nnd i.xtod 

Colipbat and tl.n TurkUl. 1^0 duLg the la^ 

above Cairo. A recent Libyan movement ^ _ P 

Many TunuiaTUi oocHpietl sU the west aide o « *« „! tlmni mttv be 

PyrLdemoof thi. .took, and bug. hall-eetlW encampment. <d them may he 
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foiui(] to tho south of Lhe Faynni, liriag ati entirely different life to tluit of the 
E^ptian. 

We may now give on oittUne of our results: these mainly rest on historical 
facts, which we liavs attempted to supplement hy wliot seem to bo the only 
conclusions attainahlo from the sIcuU measoroments. How far our reading of 
these will be justified by further research on orosslng of races of tneu or animals 
remains to be learned in futuio. But at least the whole of the curves were settled 
as shown before attempting to connect them with the tiktoty; 

Befan 6000 u. BisAhnuiTi. 
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We miifit,liowover,a]wny8 icuiembor that this is only drawn from a portion of 
Egypt; anil, as the early dynastic carviiigB show, ificra were different raoefi in 
parts which have doubtless W a share in tlu> foimation of the whole people. 
Tbe general result of this ticw of the changes of type is that one or two thousand 
years are needed to fuse two differont stocks in such a country aa E^pt, 


We now turn to the otlier side of our subject* not limited to one land, but 
regarding cue race at a lime. The mape (1 to 20) given here show tlte moveiiiento 
of twenty of tlie priceipol peoples that eatereii Europe, during iho centuries of 
great uiovements that are best known to ua The small raids and wars of poUticnl 
supiaraacy arc ignored, tlie ohjast liere being to show tranafcruace of peoples; but 
the krger raids wliidi may have led to Homo infusion of new blood are included 
licre. In the eigtit maps (21 to 28) which foUow* the lines of movement in eacli 
century arc placed together. Tlie use of such drift-maps is to sliow wliat the 
genctul movemcato wer^ From these it may bettor be at^n what U likely or 

unliVdj- m «»o «).«* i. not h»c«u»U; MrUto, ..d .hell.., comecioa. 

ptDlsable l«tween tribes at annilur nanies in difretmt 

TV wim. tor Itm ^ u.. .mlM, - -- 

t luU, .««* «.d.. w<»k .iH-ld b. a,. .Hgi, JTdSi 
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writiois * blit I ttiu equally awnre thnl it wonUi require as man) years nf 

::rrL lo. i pLnt «.uu . ^. "Tnrj-t 

Tbopn^utiuapsam nuly a baiKlWk for fimt IjrLHat 

describing cacli mail tlm autbonty fdr every date» m im ^ nKyj^uB uianuer 

Uinits of certainty and eximtitudB belong to "^jr^ibility of each other in 
in which the various positions of a race support the y ^ 

nearly all cases is very satiafacUny; hut that could no 

“f»hi* „ 

Tof 1 f»U .ftol Ky Ih. I»llo.bg «.tl».« .l« lie wiiw» «« ««po ™ 

here iucorpomtfid:— 

GibiK... IMu^ »n<l m, will. Ap^<li.» M. U. V.L 

Hoiydii, 11'^ “"'I *" M^l"^ “ * “ 

Bury. J^udeni^ Somm Emitirt. Marked B, 

Oman, Dark Marked 0. Marked SD 

Smith e/ (h»k «m/ GfOffrajAy. Marked b.u 

s;:H^rz.. I h»v. .ou»d ™ • 

240, nod oomptisKl lb« j Ywbeiii,* SciJp, 03, 65, 123; Secgu’ 

Zeuas, M7), Siigambn (river Siog; ^ Jcb ^ i^ArnKwaius dwellert on the Amisia, 

Figb.« Fino^b...,, 40). T1«F 

aM). Clalt.Mll (B.tw. ^ The Obaai were emeeg 

occupied the region of Oldenburg, P . *■ „ o-iu, riitrwiiJus,* who were 

the general division of Die 2M2>. Probably among this 

ruled hy tLe Danes in the tiuio th* i xr to tlie aouth the Cattit 

«mfc<li!Boy slioiild be included the Mervingi 0 ^ o e y, j( bmdy to 

M e. aup? by H»e (I UlMbMgi who -a „ J(b, 

rule the Fmukti, The e^rly hbtory o being settled between the 

124-136,160-175) led to 40.000 Sep^ ^ ^^^d ... Utreegh 0..1« 

Lower Meiae Mid llhme (b.l).). “ .„d eeund Trier 

Spain and Mauretania (i, 260), - . _ Toxandria in 

(1.464); 203. more eofortvsettled as Somme 

Bnibatit (n* 273 -*); 4300) oecupj ^ conquer from Bommo 

440.aO.l.gn.<Ui.435); «V" »P^k ’he Ataauei (iv, 

» Seine Hv, 102); 480, up in Loiw ( ’ *' ^ ,jll 352 ); 607, they reMhod 

105); 503. eject Alamanm from Mimi ^ few actually 

the Garemm (0.63); 508,, Mai^les a«d Arles from Oetrogolha 
seUlod in Central Gaul (0, 188); 5d0, ^ occupy Venetia (iv, 413). 

(iv. 111.) ; 639. raiil Umvbardy and ret^ .nd exterminated 

end remain in fores there till after 652 (iv,4l3)y SU^a 1^3 

63* (V. 86.44); 384,58V. 388.380. Mid. ™ rib,. 

2 . AJjUOXS.—T his was a GennJiiiw coufe‘lei«cy ^ 

Vou XXAVl. 
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formed About the ^nie time, Tlwy originnted in ji weutwarJ movement on to tlie 
Mam in 211, which united ^'aiioue tribes, who loot th© joint immc of All-mBnii, or 
the whole people <j, 257)- 260 they were settled on the Main and Neeksr, and 
tJience invaded Italy as far as Veronfl (F, 66), but were exterminated, 300,000 
tilled (;, 259); 260-70, they twitje raided North Italy as far as Umbria, but were 
eiterniiiiated probably Juthungi titid Vandals ore mixed in this account (i, 296-S); 
280 (i> they were pushed by the Buigittjds from iho Main to the Shine (i, d63) j 
286, they invaded Gaul, but were exterminated (i, d&l); 365, from the Upper 
Ehine they ravaged Hbaetk and Gaul 142). and continued in Elsass, and the 
&hwar™dwald till 730 and on {0,333); 460, noe Map, 11,513; 470. in Swabia 
(III, 20); 493, ace Map, 111, 1; 603 (or 496, see 0. 25). on Main and Neckar, 
ejected into Ehaetia and by Couetanx (III, 353); 535. as 460 (see Map, IV, 1); 
653-5, with the Franka in Italy, exterminated V, 30^44 

3. Saxos,— lOO, placed by I’tolemy in tlie base of Denmark; 287 . infested 
of Armorica and Belgica (S.D,); 350, raiding all the British coast (fit, 43); 
370. in Kormaiidy aiid Picardy, exterminated fl. 19S): 450. in Kent - 4 .''.! 



fainUies; moved to Swabia and exterminated (V, 156, 
193); 570, tip to Chester (Green, i, 20); 589, from east of Northumberknd acrm» 
to Severn (Grwn, i, 29, Map 30); 770, b«j ilap. O, 350; 804, 10,000 fomib’es from 
iSotthUbingia (aontb-west of Dt-nmark) exiled to Neustria, and Slava enter 
<0. 366); 840, Cornwall subject to Saxons (Oreen, i, 55). The north-eaet to 
south-west shading ahews the ancient Saxony; (he uotth-weet to eouth^t 

shadings^wanuKleni Saxony; S, « position of the mwlem Sassen, perhaps no 
ouLlymg bratiuiL ^ ^ 

4 Daiit^Hygelitc (who in 615 raided the Rhine moutlia. O M<i\ ,> 



“ili ia ekimed to have been 
tell genemiione before 500, 
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say, about 200 (Q, IS2X Tci thw it Us^ Ofipn objcclail that they appear in 
Gcrtiiany aa early an the first ccntiiiy, as thay otfour in Strabo and Ptolemy, 
But ita the tnaiu migration Bcems to have swept an a solid body cast and south 
in the second to fourth centuries, it is mote likely that the Gcramn Lonf^obarda 
were earlier loigrauts from Scandia, and the main body may have moved about 
200. The acoount m the Codex aothamie. which Hodgkin cannot reconcUe with 
the Origo and PauluB, b apparently due to the attempt to fit the earlier south* 
western migration witli the later general mov^tnout. 

The earlier tnigraiiUH were eettied of the Elbe {Strabo, VII, i* at 
perhaps 0 A-D. ; and flooii after to the west (VelleitiA Patoroiilos 20 (?) A.O+V 

At about 100. Ptolemy plnccs the Sufivi Laiigobaidi up the Rhjoe at about 61 . 
and UngobariU about the Spree, marked 90 boro for distinction. It was these 
peoplea who were the source of the Saga stotenicnt that their leaders were sotm of 
Gambara, as tho fiambrivi* lay between these two groups of Lwisobardi. Fram 
theau people came the movement in 106. when the Longobaidi moved from the 
Elbe into Panuonia. but were drivan back across the Danube (B. 

The later migmuta wo may accept ns starting about 200, and prolmUy 
therefore at the time of the great southern ilow of 160 to 181, when the Goths and 
other peoples were nio^ung. The earlier Longobardi have been taken as the souroe 
of this movement, in defiance of the statouient of ten generations before 500. But 
nttempts to lit the geography of the Saga have not yet eiiccecdcd. ITie names in 
their travels are thus: They camo from Scandin to Scaring^, there they were 
attacked by Vamlnls, on the frontier were the Ajsaipitti. they passed then mto 
Mauringa, tliencc into Golnnda and possessed the region of Authaib and Banthai 
and Buigutidaib. Here they eel up their first king Agclmund; on the march 
they came to a river barred by Amsaons whom they defeat, and cross it into 
quiet laud. There Bulgarians fall on them. Threa reigufl later, they enter 
Rutland after 487, Moat of these pames point clearly to on wurtward migtatioti. 
as Zeuss mw even a-iihont observing several of the idcntilicationa Seanngn may 
have been fkdiwerin,* as it lies west of the VandaU who occupied Hie north of 
Brandenburg, where they blocked the way. Mauringa may have Mirow and 
the Mlirilz See in tlie east of Mecklenburg. Thence tlmy passed into Golanda, which 
b the key to the whole quesliom ua it is iniposaible to separato tn,s from the 
Ualindac- of Ptolemy, who at 100 were about Wilna, and who ktor moved into 
E. Ihussia, where their Iflud is niuueii as Galando. Galaudia. t^kim t>j , 

Cod Dip. Pru«L); they are known in modem times ns (khaden (about 
53i« X 21">. Here tim Lougobards took the lands of three tribes, alt ending m 
*rtia, the other furuia of which are -Mwnwsr. or in Beowulf- There feraevoiiee, 

logaevoncB, Frlsnevones, Hillevionea, Aevionca, AvmtreSi refer to re 
(aee Bremer, EtAnvi^. in Paui'e Grundriis Germ. Phii., 2nil cdiL, III, 814X The 
tribe Ant ute lha Slavonian Antae (Zeues), see Map 14 1 riie nt or atit tnay 
Well be the Slavonian Veti&di* or Wenda in W. PniBfiia ? Ibt 
obviously tho Ihii^fimdfl about Pofeen {eilnyl the lA^ngobartbi dwdt five 
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reiguB before 487, or about 800. Ou tbair luaruh i eaute ngauiat Amazoiu* ip., 
Cwsnii,* orPiniiJi. and Fmiu were by lOO already Vest of tins Galmdots iiad 
therefore i^uite aa much in reidi of the Longylmrds by 360. They nest are 
atlaeketl by Bulgariaiitt (say at 350), a name eo confused with Huns, Avat^ etc,, in 
later tunes (iv, 344) that it proboidy merely implies liore eastern Slavonians at this 
^riod. It vfiU be seen how all of these names a^jne© to an eastward migration to 
the eastern bordere of iWda and then a turn souiliwanl. Tliia ia in occonl with 
the general oomBe of migratioji Lefore 2')0 (Map 22); arid the bend eontli-west 
kter was due to the eastward pressure at 270 (Map 23); 489, they mitored 
ugl n ( ^ 143 anti Map, III, ]) ■ 520* tha ciipiLnl of Waocko was soutli-eaHt of 
(^,142); 535, they eubdued the {)nadi (S,D.) and settled in Psnuoniii and 
dscrmnm (iv, LUd; Map, IV. 1). and they settled in Noreia (V, 124), 640. they 
^tter the Heruli in Sontlj Poland (iv. 343); and about now pasa on to 
yr^bium (IV, 344); 647. tliey occupy all west of the Danube (V, 124); 567 cross 
the Donu^ op to tl.e Theiss (V, 139); 568, they creased the Predil pass (V. 158) 
Q^^ng With Smroua, Swabians, Bulgare ami Slave (0, 185); 569, taking of Milan 

572, South Italy conquered 

I j }. They formed the bulk of the tiopnlation of Norlh Italy (0, 183), as the 

wmof Just,man with the Goth^ and their eipukion. Imd devastated Itojy until 

<n tTi'? primeval silence and solitude," Ihvulus Diaaonua 

lalj, 

tx general appearance of these people is given by JSuimpiua 

(1. Ibi). and m the account of Theodoric's person (11. 363). TI,ey were tall, with 
^ t prommmit and atomoeh drawn in. or widsts pinched in like insects, feet 
y. *kin while, hair long and curly, and worn j^rtly over the ears. This 
dcsonptmi. of the form and hair so exactly agrees with the fieurs* on the 

Rni. • 7’' V IMO M. IWbly G.li.ei i. 

A>V«^ ^ Gnlbioi. .n Uoom. mo, milk their refuge free, tie Dorieu .nigntUoe, 

irem tW Getec who w^re already in tlm Jtoninn Empire- and IVofessor 
ury, who lura wrettea moat atrengly atjainsi this d«u^nt. would welcome th^ view 
of an earlier imgruGou of tl« Gataa fonuirm the Getm* tr>.sx 
Btreiigly corruborates tbii Tim UeUo wore tbo ooatera Vnlf 
w«rern half, of G. same ,^p,e uorU, of I,!: (IT^ 

feimilarly. the south of Stmdm wua occupied bv Gonmi ' , m 
paralleliom of ib« two mu»«. makes the oonucctio.i irr«.iatib^ ti,e 

later Gotha in 170 aenw ihe tow plains betwren ih,. Vi T i 

obvioua a line of eommunitaiioii (bat it innitt \ > ^ ^ 

nomad, *rem agea. ]nd«d. the river Bug of Lim Fn^ 

« nw Mixine rena direct from the 
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SOURX of tho rivot Bug of tho Vislul. ; oou 0.01. is C01U0.0U to the mid dow. 
eitlm wuy. riol»Uu muoh of this Ituuk of shoot 700 onlos «os covtood h> 
yosrio the oiigmlioo frooi wioter to eumoier psstuees by the nowsdie ta . 
shift of four miles a day, giasiog onward, covers 500 ^es in our moo ^ 
o^lierGehto and Ihici elioold eome down this mml » Mj^onaeai. t,o.» or to e 
gcteu. Kimnierian and Seythian movement of the se.o«h eentoty, . 

Cnnbrie movement of the aeeoodeenlmy.ntt. is intomally pmhnhh. ^ 

histoiyot thoGstneehouH be daiomd by the Goths is as if the i^m 
pmnd of the Komm. kingdoms, or like the petgde el d««y who Aim ttat tlmir 
Dok. eongiisred EsElsnd.— lesitimate pritle in the demi. of “ ^ 

cooimmiie^tion imwn. from the Bidtieto the Ensine ; 

oven for a national mtgmtion. as the Goths had not tost tk.» jatang sM h^a 

hmgnommlie life On nmehiog the sea they a. once ^ 

hegm. a gmnl mmton of pinniy round oU tho eonst withm teaols A. Tkeltos saj , 

Tetmsitee, Taihdae. dothnngi ^ki. v“ r,«tm h^Z ^ 

thpKs. AH WIT puipoac Tfl the rttce aa . j„ iiie folltwing 

iinporbacice, which mingl«l with other peop p 

"“^in “h X-- («.k»i-« 

Oultones, pmhahly hy the ''^'j'J’‘”'’J';,*i^C„m„.whL othetowem .oath of 
Scandift, wfeTw jet part reniajned m 100 A-i; racordeJ nwvement 

the Venedi l)eWw Titniig. From their Ualuc hoiuc t ^ ^ 

south was tho ooiicjnest of the Maioomea ui ■ - tnuat nmveiueHt 

Bettlemeut ewt of the 

took placo iu 170. acraafl to the Eiixuift ( * ^Onoiater or 

Besahlni mid Inayges, and ^meofi. 100)1 

l>mtli (1.43)1 230, UmyweBi ”"*”5 ^0 « 355, Ikwi* "as Bnally 

348, Dacia waa occupied by an ami} * • _ ■ ^ Pitros S'lid 

occupied by Goth/orc^l-g Carpjdl^- (I .7 : 0.,. 

Tmpezua (I, 59); 359. they raided Bithyum ® ^ and men killeil. 

attack Tliesaalonika (i, 266); 269, great army ^ Vnmlalfl (i. 294). and 

hj aaudiue a 289); 270. Dac^ gr-a up to ^ 

a bu^ body fliirnjtidemd in Macedonia (I, 68^ A t pc 

followed during two or three rtL^rTtod a* ibe Crimean^ were preasmg 

on thein<S.D.); 348, the Chnetmn , nteaeure ftom tho Huna 

rmiava{I,8I); 376.200.000 emeu (iii. 109); 377. Gotha 

(L 250); 377. the Taifili coloniae M^ena a^ cldldmn 

lavage Tbmec. and again in 378 and J the Danube (iii, 12:>; 

worn taken; 380. they made a four phn-^a ^ 

383, occupied Thrace (iii. 129), and colonised in ihOb f 
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305, invaded relopcniieaus and retired by Epirus (iii, 242-ti); 401, triter Italy; 
402, in Istria; 403, in Veitsti* (lu, fiOO); 408, Jnarch m Borne (iii. 388); 
412, enter Gaul, occupy BOiitb up to Albnlic (iii, 834); at 413, Bordeaux | 
414, enter Spain, and in 41S reach the south (Ui, 347^8); 451, see Map, II, 97, 
IdngdtiiH iietweeu Lttiwj mid Garonne {II, 108j; 454, Jill Paunonia (11, 480; 
Map, II, 513; iii, 476 j; 456, crush the Sunvi in Spain (II, 389), and rcmiuit 
thinly scattered over the country (0, 130, 141); 473, enter the Rhone and the 
Loins (U, 481); 473, setUe in Gulf of TheasaloGika (HI, 27); 474, taki: Bern 
aud attack Auvergne (11, 486); 478, nettle iu the iJehrudeJia to 48S (HI, 27, ISO); 
491. settle in Italy (HI, 202). thicUy on Po aud Picenuio. fewer in Tnseany. 
very few in south (0, 22); oOS, reduced to Septiinanitt (iv, 118); 536, 200,000 
retreat from South Italy (IV, 67, 497); 551, in Grimca (iv. 538); 563, final exit 
from Italy ( IV, 657); 5S0, finally conquer Sucvi in north-west Spain (O, 139); 
711, lose Andalusia (v. 477); 713, lose alt Spain (v. 480). 

i, Gei'ID.—T lua laggard bnmch of the Gotlis was in Ptolemy'e time in tlto 
aamc home. By 230 lliey were in tho Upper Viatula, in Gallieia f (1,51); between 
the Oder and Viatnk (S.D.), where they continued till driven out bv Slavs about 

„ > Afap. n. 97; 454, ocoJpv capital of 

HnuH (in. 476 ami Map, H. 513); 460 (?) settled in Vasygia (iv, 342)“; 473, move 
fromDacm into Panuonia (III, )84); 530. in Upper Hungarv nud Transylvania 
«noe454,aad move into Paimonia and Noricum (iv, :U2) ; 535, see Map, IV, 1 ; 

to Sinuiuni (V. 123); 587. deBt^oy.^d by Longolwila (V. 

tj vv the middle of the aisih century there were Gefthas still with 

the U ends (bedp, 121). on Gie Baltic (Beowulf, 4.981 >, 

8. H^dl— nirae were the most dlsoiganiscd and wandering of the Gothic 
pooples. Tliey appear to Lave divided at the old centre about Danzig, for they 

S^O ^ ^^■'“lan troops attacking the Alemanni about 

(- ■ It may well tjc theoe oanie who croBsed into Britain, and later 

Gothic 

, 1 ^ they joined in the raid on AGiuna. 267 . sailing from 

Map^IIl. ui a'’” ^ 270 on 

'ITS tbev by Hemianric near the Roa of Anof (I, TT); 

454 in ^north iiorth hank of the Danube by the Huns (V, 104); 

(II 1941 • 460 aa f V* N’oricom 

(il. 194), 460, os far a$ Sokhuig {V. 104), About 480 thev were in U..n«nrv 

of Danube, on<l «juth of the Uiigolmpda (V, 104); 493 Le Mao 111 i -^07 

aw, mov^ up the Danube perhapa^betw J r sS 

o08. cruabed by Longohardi (V, iorv t, (HI, 35o), 

0,pi<I,«. nd lb.o, 612, iTOKrf into lloodo.,nd »ore loo. I' 0 “' 
in North Hungary, sue Map, 1V L Tlw b™n k t Bomaxie; 535, 

Ootly^ in Uju iSc6[iif uile, 226, between, bindicb^s of 
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®. Buncmca—These peopla wete kin with Iho Vimdals (i,329; in. 3fi i rUny). 

They tnay have some mixtwe of SkvonUn from their poeitbn »od conneetione. 

The name might refer to a confedortioy if the Frugundmnes were tJ*?’ 

gnnd-winas,- or War clana Ptolemy names the Bogontea of 

who are Buppoflod to be the Buisundiones of Plmr, iiijrhed here 9 , 

also ..nJZ Progundionea of the Vistnb 100. 

till impeUed by the great wcslwnnl drift of the third ^ , 

the Gepidac between the Yiutuhi ond Oder (SJ).), and m 2f7, pa on _ 

Oder to the Seine (i. 320), but were repuked ;3S4, ^ g®. 

(ui, 36 ; 1, 223) ^ 370. 60,000 came down to the on^ re 257 ^ ^atid othere 

406, targe numbers were extermimted at Florence ( 111 , - t ) i 

, r ■■ oRfl'i. It they crossed the fthine, but were checked (S.D), 
iom in raiding Gnid (ui, 263); 4l3.iiiey crosecu u™ 

44., ch., ™a.4 Tst^r ™ A,; 

II, 110): 450,see Map, II. 0< i 4 j 0. tney were v 

1 ■ r-i % \r TTT 1 ■ tiievoDQUpicd tUiwn to ilarBOiUo And At 

Zn^ 

tho Rboti® (LIIi 32ij). ^ ’Vu-n in ^0 woro 

in _ Tliia wastlie liaraoof a group of ^ T ’ j 

.. .1.4 Bw™ -^ p. " ":Lt 

Ijongoliordi—east of the Elbe (Strabo, Ml, i, )- J _ \r„Tini Fudoses, 

chief tribe. Hemocrieri, Lc.«el«rii, f „„ tte 

5c.,rie„e.,.»d N^ri.hecee(S.c.h..T.eilu.. rl,.,vh ».J fh "“r^ wl .he 
Hercyel™ eed •«. f I*® ^ctll (m B, 

Meicncmni, Qii«dL,N.ri«!i Mew^h Bm i|„„ h, 

241V The Cherueci were alfiO cmifedeiato (B, 1 ^hj. Rondincas. 

identifiod in the axtli century in the Scops talo. Loug^ ^^eraa V®' Tlie name 

50, Kc,lee. 15.71. B0.I25, 

SuoTede^ivdedto UieSwebeu or bwa _ jlp, 40^00 Siieves 

Mein tori. Bohenrin .md eipeU^ “'“^bu^'Isb ) ■ 10 e-n. the Snevi ecenpi^i 

end Sipimhri settled holwM Me«» Bh 

Iwtweeu Rhine and Elbe (Strabo. \ V ^ Mareomuns atiU in 

Vistula eouquetod the Marcoma^ C . 

Bohemia, and Quodi iti Moravia (B, 24 ), Pt^lemv places Suevi* 

(B, 2411, 60. the UpU inSileeie .e» stevi-A^grif.^ (•■'■■ 

Unsnberfi ... Bldne. ,d» S«e,n el th^. ,. jg,,, 

Angel waraa, on the Angel branch of h-ws, ^ ). migiatioti 

406, with othara exterminated at Florence ‘ ^ 450 , 

through Gaul to Spain '" 47 ^ i,i south^weat of Germany, 

II, 07; 454. in north of Ponnoms {H. igg ijr i; 

and along Upper Danube, niinglrel «ith ^ 3 ^“^. BgO, ^nd of Suevic 

568, broken bonds of Swabians join I/mgobarda (U. lao;. 

kingdom (0,180). uiclude the Burgundionisa 

11. VasbaL—T his people were reckoned by i un) 
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\ arlni, CAtini, and O^toiies, wiint4$ lliAni a branch f)f Hcniiiono^t 

iHcitug calls them Gennans, but it is probable that there woe cetisidurabie Slavopic 
mixturo<S.D.i. Procopitjs states Gkal they wore kin to the f J(ttliami Gopid (11, 21S); 
60, they «cupicd Ijehveeu the Oder and the Vistula (pliay, sj).) and perhaps up 
to Holstein fj,i!42); ITO, theyjglntid the ilarcoiuarjs (S,l>.); 180(1) they passed in to 
l^Annonia(S.D,), 181, settled tn Dacia (JI, 215); 250 (?) settled liotwceti the MurJaia 
and CrUsiA (f, 205J. Oa tlio north of the Danube (Feiitiiiger); 371, emsaed Danulw 
and wtiirtied to Dacia (11.210); 277, brought into BriUiH (11. 317); 331, in 
Moravia and nortb-west of Hungaiy and jnished over Danube: S37, much rodurad 
and fled into Paanouie {II, 318); 405.0 tstid into Italy and exterminated at Floronco 
(U!. 263. 267); 400. ravage Gaul (iil, 369>; 409, settle in Galicia with Suovi (iii, 

^extinguished by Goths 

( » «3), 429, GaiseriG takes 80,000 with Alans to Carthage (iii, 40'’-! 1 - H 244)* 

of CaosanJ 

(Of 28); 493, see Map, III, i; Homo go to Mauretania (IV, 37)^ 

11 Tr ***‘’'’^ Sarmatiansf Tmtara. or Tiinmians 

‘, fcmainal tiU tho sixth or tenth 

ceiituiy {S.r4 In 0 they were among iKMplea north of JIaeotis (S.D,); SO, Seueoa 
names t mm on the Danube (S.D,); 70, ravaged Media and Armenia (SJ).}; 70, 
on Tanms and Maeotis, Josephus; 100, l>tolemy puts the Alanni up far north of 
Gnmea, apparently tlieir original home; ISO, raid Cappwlocia fSlD 1 ‘ '>4’> in 
Thrace (i, 190); 370, hoxalsui. Map, 1,185; 372, tu.Z 

mth Gotha m and mixed with them later (a!).); 406, exterminated at 

nnenoe <ui. .63. 26,): 406. mid (Saul (iii, 268-9), About 420 settle in 
Carthag«,aandLuml4nia(S.II.; hi. 846); 439, Gaiterio takes tlimn, 80 OOO with 

uTl ir e^ f «• Valence (ii( 449; O. 

■ These wero Samiatians, akin to tho Alans; but they appear to 

bo dmtinct from tlm S ats (ij. 663 ■ «LtJ V !«.,.» j ' appear » 

Cosaock is their rer^lnrr, ^ poasiWy in name-4hc 

rfXbo,vu ri 7 "T?"”'”- p®pte«t th= ti... 

towK. Itom.b« »d TtU„ (B C 33? ^^7" '*"« 

»™epled M c unisto i,. Th™., Jtacoloi,;^ Il^J W T!! 

retumod from tlia Quadt to their old land fii ‘>63) * * a- « ' 

(1.142); 950. 15.,. »„ t ’/"f 

Ihelranosenoireopj prorim. .( IjiBU, j A>»i »t»r 1000 

Of the eld district Utween Danube and Thoisa are knowuL v 
Yuan Apathi and Yaax Eorauj- on tho river Zegyyn, ^ 

14, Sujvattu.—This was the original form nf ik 
a... ^r«».). U .o.5»4 with 7“ «"■» 

j ''*« worn three ttibos, tlie Venedi 
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SJavi and Antae; or the Winitii were dividisd into ScloveDi and Antes (sec Jortkiies). 
ITio various tribes, where known, are raaikcil on the tuap with V, S, ati A 
TeflTBctively. In 100 the Venadi were to Iho ijaat of Danzig aeootdlng to Ptnietny, 
to which Taoitns weld agrees; aud the Borusoi (marked B) at sonie dmlsiwe to t n 
northeast. They were prebnhly of the same stock, tw they joined with the ends 
later as Fmasiana. JJOO, the Antes were nptiarently in this region w en me y 
the Longoiwdi in Anthoib (V, 04) j 343, the Slavent were on Up^r Ihinubo and 
VUtnKnnd the Antes between the Diiiestor and niiieper((, 77). je o™ ‘ 
bad pushed sooth, as by the third or fourth century there \enfldi in 

Xorth Dacia, and Venedi at the Danube moutli (ifeuss, oS2); 360, the Vene i 
were in the I’oIUh plains (lii, 58); 420, the Slnva (Willies, Sorbes, Abotnteeand 
Czechs) were on the Elbe and Oder (0. ITT): 454. Slavonians on 
Attila'a amiyi entered Carinthia and Carniola (11, 104), r . _ 

Siugidnnnn»;and lost it 472? (HI. 24); 537 aliont. .Jnt^ ftem ^ 

Dnieper (1. 77; -lord.); 537, Aiitee in KMdavia and (iv, ^ ^' 

Slavonians ravage Thrace aud Illyria (iV, 564); Slavonunis athick Na 
and Thcssalonikn (IV. 567), and ore tureeii into Italmatia; ofiS. the) v ^ y 
with the Longoberda (0, 1^5); 582 to 7. they settle in 
Greece (0, 153), and are diivcu Inick 601; ^ -1.. g^g 

Danul>o and settle in Moesia, which was almost desolate (0. lol, J. ^ 

with Avare attacked Constantinople (0,155); ^ 

in Sonth-Bist Bavaria(Zeo.,-, GIO); 630. Voncii and Sorb, 

(O. 179; iv.206); 659. Slave 

Dear Hiulriaiiaple and The&aalonika (0» 240), t i ilinrTitas 

Upp,r Sbe. tov, (O. 345); SUri..» «l 

iiptaLnlicok(0.3o«); 800, Al»trite» i» MockteBboi*. j|y' 

sjrb,. in Bn.ntoW<0. 3<®)i «•« “ ‘I* “i 

ill . * 1 * rn -ifiG'i' 843 Slavs esetend from Baltic to cast oi 

AUrtntca eitemi to from Oder to Vistula 

Istria (0,410); 1000, Slaiium from Ell« to Oder .Voudolsb; 

(Droj-een AtUts). Modem V. P- ‘2^^ At number 770, 

SL, Slavoniap mnih of Bajwiitli (Biployi ^ ^ 

Mreklenbnig, the Grand Duke of whioii la “ J t ^liould be noticed 

15. Ht;N.-fu beginning to deal with 
tiow all the Hun trilsa iiave eames oamvoyininA f 

eastern Tnrks. in the saventl, century ;Ja Urn 

8.=-.5- K. M.P. .r,i= ».d f 7“ St:-; 

peraktenee of tlie name in neail) tliti H ^ i a 

Brigia. The »*...« — in JeiiUma. ** 

Kolr—igur. Ulte—iraor- Allzi—"gii- 

Dli-igu.. W-“'- 0.-^r 

int—nor. AIpil—mr- Han—eg«r. 

Ak-id««r. &,r-.,g4r. Kt-ugui. 

Ac-^tsir- 
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Someortliejw may protwlily lie duplicate fonm of the same name; bnial) 
appear to be cotnpounda of Uighur, with Eoftening of the g to j In some caaee. 
Wlietlier this ia again connected with tlicir old border rivw the Jaxnrtea (Yajnr- 
tee) moat be left opetu For the large ijoostion of their IdeDtity with the Chinese 
njotig-nii, »eo II. 1-30. At lOO the Chunt were north of the Crimea, and it 
would bo ver}' difficult to dissociate them from the Uuna ; the posaibility, however, 
of a later addition to Ptolemy’s geograjihy might bo a question. The fitut of the 
great migtntioa drove out the Alans in 372, Tlienoe they crossed the sliollowa of 
the sea of .Azof (according to national tradition, I. 243) i and in 374-6 hurst upon 
the Gothic kingdom of Hcrmanric, and drove tlie Goths up the Danube to take 
refuge in the Roman eiupire (I, 246-9) ; 378. they invaded Thrace {!, 264); 395, 
another branch raided Armenia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and on to the Onmtce 
(If, 38); also the Upper Euphrates ( 1 , 654); 498, liiey ctiuss the Danube, far into 
Bulgaria (11,38); 425, 69,990 advanced to Tcalian iKirder, and then settled in 
Farmonia (iii, 41?). Aljout 4,30 they ravage Media (iii, 423); 446, Moeain and 
south of Danube given to JTniie (iii, 430); 451 Attila invaded Gaul, byway of the 
Danube and Main, os Imats were built in the Hercynian foteel (II, 198); Giey 
raided Iklgic (taul (II, 114), Metz (116), failed at Orleans ( 121 ); turned to 
Troyes, near which the grtsit battle took place (l^). Tlmuce returned aoross the 
Itbine to Htmgart*, probably by n iliflvtent rriute tn order to got more epoil ; 452, 
moved from Hungary to Aquileia, and up the Po to Milan, and returned (II. 146- 
160) ; 454, expulsion of the Huns from Hungaiy, after death of Attila, to Scythia 
( 11 , 193); 5,19, Hniui raid to Gonstontuiople and Corinth, and across into Asia 
(iv, 34^-8, 53j), U, Utigiir Huns, K, Xotrigur Huna dwell divided by tbe 
Don(iv, 537); 550. Kuttiguis wore brought by Gepida against Lnngobarda; 551. 
Utur^re attack Kotrigura, enter Grinioa and across atrait of Kertch (iv. 538); 
559, Kotrigurs creaa Sloesia and up to Conatoiiliuople (IV, 525-532). 

16, Avar.— Tliuae were kin to the Huns, living under Klianc (8.U.); 658, 
migrated to the Alans at foot of Catitamus (iv, 353); 559. on Don and Dnieper 
(v, 616) ■ 360, defeated Itie Antae ; 562, fought on the Elbe (v, oi6> Probably 
centrctl in Galicia at 565 (v, 517) ; 567, spread iiU over Gepid landB, occupying all 
west of Theisa; 670, hdd the Dunulru from Vienna to mouth, aod ravaged 
Balkans (0, 146) ; 581, conquered SUvu of Dacia and Lower Diuiube (v. 517); 
605. with the Slav mid to Coiisnuitinopte (0,155); 610, raids up to Constantine pie 
(V, 75); 770, on the Drava and Paunoiik (0. 346) ; 788 to Friuli (v, 74; f), 361); 

800, decaying on Uie Dan«l« (O. 301) ; 896, decaying and mixed with Slavonic 
^loravians (0, 471 )i 

17, BLTJiAa._Tlieae wore also an Ugrian iribe (O. 248), and part of the Hons 
(Zauas). About 450 between Datiuha and Dnieper, prebablv a stranded fracment 
JA„:U-.«™5- S,te tto b. 7*5 ta.A.im.J'Attila 

*‘:,**r’ 570 (t) lh«r fom,d p.B rf 

tto a™, mj„.63S. U«7 .V*, .du 
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froui 640 to 1017 (vi, 130); 670. settle in Moeam (vi, 545); subdiie^l tbe Skvs aad 
occupied np to the Balkans, sdopted Slavonic (0, 248); 680. five centres cf Bulgava 
and kin. (1) Don to UniepOT, (2) Kotrigure beyond Don. (3) Danube 
including Utigun. (4) Pannmia. (5) scttleiuents in Italy fvi. d 45) ; 090 
token captive, anti eeut to Asia (0. 349). where they jctnffll the Samoens (0, 2o0>. 
IThiB great wenkonitig of the Biilgais may have been the caiiae of Skvonio prevailing 
after.] 760 (?). by the sea of A^f. west of Don Cvi. 545); 550 to 750. eaienaion o 
Hlnvonic scttlenicnt in Greece owing to war and plagne (in T49) cleaniig the Ian 
(vij 643); 950 (1). black Bolgatfi far north heiweeii \olga and Kiuaa, ury 
Buppoees niigranta from Azof, but may have been left on the aaine inconung traek 

as that of tbe Huns. ^ m i 

18. Doub.—T lie Dgri or Ungri were of Finnisb stock m the inflin. wntli Tnrkic 

wlded (vi, o62). Freni tlie name it sooms imiwyssihle to separate thcui fretu t o 
-,««r lrib« or UlO Hon.,< .0.1 «b.n tl.ejr fi»l appoor, 837. U. 0 J «» oalW 
Oaaooi.nnJ T..orkoi. AtouL 334-7 thuy«ra i„ lahdia. n«r Clamm (.a, o»4; 
liorv auppoao. it to be 1«w«e tbo Doe aod Daiom bet thl. aho^d bo oonipa.^ 
with Liviuliaa iu south or Crimea. 83T-0, Ihcp-ewse tbe llaeube lo e raid. ‘Iietr 
heu,, beios perbape noauir then before (.i, 552); 840-90. ««y 
betwwu Ttuiepereall Deuubo, and 896eutered llungatj (u, o b 
raid et Vorona (0, 465); 907. tbep oootiau Dana'* »P « Dina (0. D ■ I 
t, Coblena (0. 476); 917. to B.«el <0, 476); 924, Pa.ia lootel *.d bn«».l, and 
anneal raida eatended to Celebri. (vi. 143): 924. raid "P W C^sMlinopIo (vi, 
144); 955. raid into Flendnra, but 6neUv ehockrai bp (Win (vi, 145-6). 

19 To».i,-Thia race apprenched by the onnlh of tbo Cmpran, and no by tb. 
north, Uk. all the prereillng Aaiatlee. 841, the Tnrkbb goania wre brought into 
liagbdad, and .boot 850 there «.r. f 

1050, raid from Tanrus to Krzenim (vi. 23o), Uie t y 

Caerarea; 1065, toko Areieni. and Ceorgi. (vi. 236). I'men 

in 1070; 1074, thoy were camped in Phrygia, and b> ocgup 

fvL 3481: lOTG, taka aTaruBalom (vi, 206). 

After a pan» of nvor Wo eentorie. the Othman Tnvke roll.* 

Smiled in PbJ^ .bent 1300 (vii. 28). by 1312 tbe.v toko ^! 

1326.they to^e Prneafvii, 24 ); 1360. Thraoo »»,anbdiiod; 361 

1362. PbiUpwpoli. (Vii. iTeO, tbe 

Viuiaal; 1335, Sophia was taken (vn.Si). U.'iJ, MmAtanunDp* 

“."l-“.le^•.t.ria (402, there are Sararen eavaby of the toi W 
■nnunad etotienml l«t.«n Cairo mid Belbaya Tbe .olive *-raenD ^ 


by lehcbegen with the taking or Dam^^n ^ 

token (v,434,; ° Lola L toko. (v. 462) ; 654. 

(T. 445 ); 641. Aleiaudm taken (v,4Bl)p 647 . SafetUs 

Rhodes takan (O, 239); 659, west of *4rnienia J of 'carthefic 

Constantinople (vi. 2); 683, Uml«aa taken Cv,464); 698, conquest of Larthege 


«33 (V, 419); 637. Jenusalem was 
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(v. 460); 710, Spaia eatem'1 (v’, 474); 711, Sardtnia taken and Tyana (0, 254), 
712, Pontua taken (0, 254); 713, alt Spain (escept aorth-ireat) cniKinered (v,4S0), 
and ttjIonimKi tliickly from Anbia, Syria, and Afri<a. (0, 506); 713. l^isMia and 
Ajid Minor in general occupied fO, 354); TIG, of Conttatitinople. and death 
of 80,000 fvi, 6 : 0, 303); 731, Septiniania ttiken (vi, 14) j 732, defeat at Poictiere 
(vi, IT); and ihiughter of 376.000 fqnestionable. O. 205) ; 730. pnahed bock to 
Xarlwnne (0. 296); 751, driven nut of the plain of Leon (0. 507) ; 700, tiiey lose 
Sardima (0, 364); 707, evacuate Patcelona and all north Spain (0.366); 823, 
they conquer Otete fri, 37); 827, thoy enter Sicily (vi, 38 ; 0, 448); 831, Palermo 
taken (vi, 30)i^R43 to 851, aoutli [taiy occupied (0, 450); 846, raid on Rome 
(vi. 40); 853-71, the Sultanate from Jiari to Reggio (O, 452); 878, Syracuae 
taken (vi, 30); 882, settle at Garigliaiio and raid Samm'ntn (0, 461); 890, raids 
cjitead up to Lausanne (0, 404); 902, Taonniiia taken (vj, 39), 

Having now placed the suocesaive movementa of eacfi ijcople together os a 
oonscontive view of tfieir nugrations, another view may be uken of the flulijeet, 
referring to migration as a aystera, apart from the importance of the peoples 
^porately, The maps 21 ki 28, here given, eiiow the ilirection, diatnneo, and 
ate of till) movernonta, in order to compare tlinm. It is obvious that a displace- 
uicnt of one people ia likely to causa anotlier movement, either in front or in rear, 
or rat . Renco the general direction of migTstioiis may Ix; exiiecUKl to be 
eimdar n miy one ag^ The use of such map is voriona If a movement lie 
dnubtful m Its piece or its i.inie, the reecmblanco of other movemeuts help 
to prove or refute it. If the date of a migration is uncertam, the data of othora 
^cc-tmg the same region may sattlo it. If it bo doubted whether a poopb can 
hav^Miue out Of a region, the example of other m^ivementa may Jtahlish its 
probability. The division here is roughly im^ centuries, but the intmab of 
tranquil], ty h«ve mther Iracn taken as diriding the group, of movements. 

«1. .3.00 JLD.—Tliw Bhows that two loovemenu, were in procreM; one a 

^down froni the west siduof Denmark, pushing oven eostwaixJ f2i this, and 
c^mg forward down to the Danube; another move was part of the ecasei™ Uow 
of costero peoples into tlm Danube valley and Hnngarj'. 

22_ 100-211 A.m Here the northern How is very strong. The gr^it line 

..t „n ,ta r«i.l 2*, ft. c4 , J ft. lik 

tftm ft. ISWn ft ft. Hbi„„ (I, JOS),ft. ^ ,, p„ 

to tlio Sfeine. whenoe they were repulsed fi 3oo\, oo- on 

both invade Gaol, probably hy different rout« (U63l' Butgnnds 

mto the Crimea ( 1 , 261 ); 277. dm Frank, were drived back into ib*^' 

■ tiacK into the morasses(i* 329 ). 
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34 331-395 A.P. The {(rent movement of the reign of G&Uieiiue having 
been cbwkea, there was quiet for a couple of eeueratiotis so far as the Ifomaii 
Empire was concemeU. Bat tlie hreak-np of C'^aatantme'a rule breaght on a fre^i 
presauro from the east. The eaaterumciet of the Cermauic tribes, Uie BoigundB, 
liml moved west from Vnmis. to the Rhine, and the Alans pushed into their 
place. TiiU apparently marks the loss by the Oeniiana of the country- east of 
iPenmark: the pressure was all eastern, flowing into Genasny, along the Danube, 

iind even past the Caucasus. . „ i i 

25. 401-493 AJi, By this century the central Asian Huns tiad pu»J»e<i 

through to Europe; and the pressure was so severe tliai whole peoples 
projtxsted through tlio Roman Empire into Spain and Gaid. There 
beeD same iiorLhem pnsBeiin# oLsa^ hy the Gi^pid iw 451 and Sueve in o ow g 
fioulh-east, as weU as ifie south and south-west movements on this side of 

Denmark. l k .1 

24 512-389 A.i>. The pewly-BetUed peoples west of tho Danu 

crystalliBisd a firm tesistance to further pressure; and Uiue the Avar flow mam y 

broke into the Greek pcuinaula. . . the. 

27 605-698 A-B. Another Asiatic wave—that of the Bulgais—p _ 

IM«»bi.D region, wkW. ovorBo»ri into Itoly. Tho great «.»lhor..moy.n.a.|t o 
the Sarwren (oe Shnntqiu "eoaternere ") now broke np into Synn end ong n 

Africa. . ,. ._i. 

28. 710-804 JLD.-The groat movements from Asia now cease; the Arab 

pushed into Asia Minor and up Spain and Fiai.ee. The Slav maile a final move 
westward up to the Elbe mouth, and also south into full occupation of Grc^. 

Th. orevoreart. otter thi. are oobWe ot the wpo *hioU 1 proporedi tat the, 
can be BMu in theiT priuorpai iiuportaoee in tiie oiap# of te^ gar, ' 

Turk, 19. Aereaa the latter one would have to be brought in « “ 
coenter uterereent et the Creaadee, a continned ddfl of the Oernienu- people. aouUi 

and east, but not un a natioral scale. * ^ ;i 

Alter tbie review of tbo bretorical wtlhropology, we .uay tarn to M .1 It 
Iw. a twrione l»arUg on the inlentretation ot o»lhtop.ni.tO% I 
here to dlrenee all the ranlta wbiclt rogair. to bo treated; bat .0 eat r«^ 
tta btaortad evide»* he. taen « ntneb eligbtal .l..t it a ..o. . decretre 

eutemeot. lo Tie Jto o/ Bip'«y ‘>Sa« >l»“‘ tantbar,! o reaeKO, - 

- EigbtyAliooaaiul ijnioigtBoto in the nioet ® w™ 

Europe nuraly would *iot have dilutcil |K>pulatioti v&iQ gtea } ^ ^ 

the wLe hietorie evileoe. goca to ehuw that ao tar front tanttady bto^- Wn 

■U« nrert-tbiekly retUed are.,* it wa. pr-lSoa«y f 

entered iL lb. decay et the Italian popalation tad loag 1«a tta do^ of ita 
enipire; iii SSO Aiobeose deplored tlia roin of the lower To veUey (iv, 55), to d 
OeUeitrenvore tta. in Atredlia, T^y. 

was almuet eitirpftted {iv, 66)i, This void was filled y » 

in 489, III 536 Ibwe were 300,000 in Uie Gothic army. Ten yearn o ce 
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war u[> and down tliti whole petutuitila, Iwlween the Gotha and tbeextraneone army 
of Jueliniaii (IV, 497 ), muAt have wrecked all the rcniBiiuiig chances of settled 
popiilatioii j bceidea a plagup in 542 whioh ta rcokoscd to have destroyed a tliird of 
the poptilntion ( 0 , 94 , 181 ), The Goths were n^duced from 200,009 to 20 , 000 , ami after 
that had been further dimiaiahod, the last nsmamu retired from Italy with all their 
ftiiuiliee and i>oesesaioiie (TV, 656 ). Then 75,000 savajjC Franks and Alamane raided 
down the whole leiigih of Italy, deatroying eveiytfung that might remain, aa far as 
Sicily: anil then they were all exterminated by pcaLUence and a final elanghter of 
40,000 liy Nurses ( 0 , ID 6 ), After these successive rinsings out of the land, especially 
of the northern region, it is no wonder that the Lombards found on coming in that 
the land seemed to have stink lack into pruneva] silence and solitude ”—^as their 
national historian Jordanes states. And Uie conclusion of mixlem historians is 
that « all the Dortheia parts of tlie peniuaula were desolate and well-nigli unin- 
abited ( 0 , 181 ), nlike hi the northern plain, in Picenum and Aemilia, ami in 
die neighbourhood of fiome. the witole pipulation had disappeared" ( 0 , 106 ), 
^ lore was a siiiall imperial garrison left in the fortiesees, but only three cities 
in iJie whole of the Po valley atteiupted even a passive resistiincc ; and “ the whole 
m . nation—men, women, and children, with their cattle and slaves—nleeceudeil 
into Uie V enetian plains and spread theaisdvos over the dceerted lands " ( 0 , 184 ). 

ever we ooukl verify iho wiping cot of an earlier population by decay, and ihou 
by two aaccesaive rinsings <,ut by different peoples who were each extermiuated, it 
is m this Mse. ik> far from being - tlie most-tbickly nettled area in ancieut Europe." 
n was probably ilie tliinneat. Now let us raniembet that these iombanls Imd left 
^iJthnavui. which has the longeat-headerl population of Europe, and yet at present 
the have almost the broadest heads in Europe. Wo are reduced to 

^ 4 uire ( ) whether Scandinavia lias entirely changed its type, or ( 2 ) whether tlm 
Umhards have entirely changed, or ( 3 >if the Lambanh, who entered Italy in 668 
had any ^embknee to their forefathers of three centuries earlier in the Baltie 

h hundred yoara 

have anlheed to dmuge entirely the cephalic mikx of a people bo «s to accord 
With tlimr envirouineijt, 

fart If- ™ length because it la a very clsar case of hiatoricol 

lii'b'Ll„.^i-Tf V *“ ‘•■erwete d,dK,hw^„lic. 

■riLTtn f of Scptovrito a,e^ we„ 

adopting the big ftiUio printipH that oepiioltc indp* i> . t 

inclaOrf a^iorily ,1 tWm.,. .„d u.» b iL l3 “■ 

oUo,./. S«»1y l.i.L«ry .=4 _ ILZ,, “ "f “•* i" 
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To take another not so historic^y injiiiplete. All oiir eviduiice rIjoivk 
that Europe was lastly divided, by a lino nortliward from the Adriatic to the i&lcs 
of Demnark, into a Slavic east and a Germanie west. Yet the cephalic inilex 
divides Europe exactly across this, into a long-headed north, and a short'Leaded south. 

I fail to see a eingle proved case of racial perinatieuce of cephalic index, while 
environment has changed | but cueh case that we can test allows a lota! 
Ijernmaenoe of cephalic index while the race has changed. This is a radical 
question to be settled as to the mcatiiug of aiithropouietiT, and a question whiclt 
can only be settled by historical evidence. A p)‘wri, the cephalic idei is juat as 
likely to depend on place as on parentage, after a Buffident time liaa elapsed for 
the couditiona to take effect. 

To tnm to another supposed teat of laoe, NigreBcence, or Bnuietness. or more 
simply—Colour. This aubjeot has been studied in aduiirable iletail, ns everyone 
will know from the Huxley lecture of last year. Bwt looking at the niaiw of 
colour in Europe, we see a distribution which shows scarcely a trace td ^lillcronce 
at the Teal dividing line freun the Adriatic to the Baltic, separntiiig Slav from 
German | whereas looking north and south wc find large diiTeiSmccs in cither the 
Slavic or the German region. As a whole, colour approximates fur more to 
iao-thornmla than to tBO'rnciaLs, a reault to which Dr. Beddoe has already called 

ulteiilioD. 

It eeeina, then, that two of tiio main physical tests, cephalic index end colour, 
must be only regarded as decisive during poriotls of less than a thousaiid j care. 
A diBereuoo existing under like conditions, such as the diversity williin a small 
area, ia good proof of a mixture within a thousand yijars. But a difference or a 
simiUtity in different regiona proves notliuig for louger periods. 

To review in brief our anthropological tools. (1) iSouj etrnctnre is ccrtairilj 
subject to the inJinence of eonditians witliiu a few centuries; but a priori, it socius 
hotter to study ainglc bones, where there is only one factor of itlmoge. timu 
ccptnpoumi forms, such hu tlio whole skull where many factore are mixed willi 
variable coefficients. (3) Colour is not more stable than strudura ^ perhaps the 
colour of wcil-protcotod paito, such as the armpit, wonld be Icsa liable to vnry by 
conditions: (3) Physiognomy and general expression is very viigne, and inip<«sihle 
to compress into formnUe witii any deli niton ess. sa two similar descnptm.m 
might tiipau entirely different appearances. Yet the general type features is 
very iQurkcd; and the expression can bo eatinuitoil by so far iiiore ilelieate and 
complex mental analysis than any measuminent oan give, tlmt it dtiwrir'ca niuuli 
more Bjstomatic study. Testa of diecrimiiialion of mixed photogmpLs ehonl J 
Byateninticaily earned out to asoertaiu the vauc of facial details and of mental 
. estimates. In goncral, the poasiblo scope of aiithropometry on the least uiUitarian 
structural vnrmtion, needs to be carefully investigated. Such a doliul m the linuu 
Venation aliown inaide the skull promises, o prioj’i, to fii^'c variatinq of descent 
irreapective of couditiona. (4) Language, which has been too much trusted or 
distrusted. We require a study of the effect of known mixtures and amolgimiaLious 
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on tihe ^tdttuiurui <>n the eo^amon woi-d^ jcuitl on the ^ziettiiil vocabnlarj^ Iii 
particnla?, ]>]aee-ua]iie^ neoJ a motxt c^coct valuatiuii racially, as they tn 

Ijo by far the uitset valuable du|iartiDant pf language. (&) Culture, which may b« 
iKDTowed, but which has enorniLouE value owing to thfl variety in it giving alssoluto 
proofs of a connection. In tlm cl^ of evidence. Laws* especially of descent, are 
of the firi^t Value, ss n people cling to the)n most closeljvaJid they invol™ property* 
The Arts ere eo linked with the meutal atmetuee that they vary bnt little in 
chimiotcr with changed conditions* The ntilitarlim types of houses* tombs, and 
clothing may vary greatly with couditiona,^ but yet are of ixiuch weight when alike 
in small detail. (6) Hiatoiy^ which we Imve here endeavoured to bring more 
into the soopo of evidence^ is so absolute that it is of greator weight than nil other 
proofs where we are able to distfuguisl] between political and racial domiJiatiou* t 
greatly hope that the prelinumcry anangement of the facts which I liave here 
Attempted* may lead students to more completely put in optlor ovory detail of 
hifltorical record that lias been preserved* 


Lastly, Jet ua l^t at the mt^nmg of migrationa, Wo deal lightly and coldly 
with *\h^ aUitTuct Tads* hut they represent the most terrible tragedies of nil 
lyjuifluitj—the wreck of the whole ayatem of dviliaatiori, proiraetod stamlion, 
w olcsale mfumicre. Had the Goths been left alone in their humane occnpatioti of 
Italy, there niigiit have been a set-back of two or throe centuries; but. by expelling 
them, cirilisation was thrown fifteen centimes back. This fearful w^ieta, mH only 
of life, but of all the l»at earns and endeavours of man, il it cannot be avoided, 
showfl ludeoua incompetence j if it can be avoided* it ia than ilic most gigantic of 
onmea* Lon it be avoided? That ia the qureiion before all others to the 
Htatesiuan who looks beyond the present hour, if we Iiave to aum up the preblem 
in one word, that is, Weeding* Tlio one moan^ by which all natural has 

n gained h weeding ; the only means by whkh improvod reces Lave oome 
forward m the warl.i la by weeding. The hardest wmjed race, which liiia eudured 
n»™t. has always ovorcojae the leas weeded raee. The fatal ea,* of B^iiae was the 
state-mamteiumce of u (K^ide among whom weeding was thus at an etid, Thu 
manimnia ef opportunity to the tuost able, the full penalty of imsmipetcnce when 
deservod, is the gidy rule fgt a state whicli iatenda to avoid the far mere terrible 
fate of a catastrophe wlieu it toudics a more competent people. The most recent 
^iiacamefy^ itJMl ignoraueo, oqaaUty of wage* and the right to niaintonanct-. 
arellie sureai high rwul to racial extinction. Tlie higher tho walls of artificiiU 
reetnetums^Uie exohiaion of more induBtrious the limitation gf free lalwiir, 
tl« i^ualismgof the cay^hle in order artiiiciuUy to maintain the incapable ^the 
niore cortam and more sweeping will bo the migration of a alron-r Md lottiw 
taoe mto toe nmmeed land. The ono great lesson of 

migrations » the necei^ty of weeding ^ and tho sUtostimnV duty is to ie tout ihb 
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APPENI>i:s. 

The I^^TKBPECTATJOS 0? CXTRirKS, 

[Tlatw XXVII-XXIX,] 

A. Tkt Balawintj of Cm»alt}/, 

It is ctMTrablo ia all citai^ to gain an insight into tlie aatvins of diatributioa by 
means of ourves atiii graphic tTaatuiciit rothof than by inapoctiiig b umbers nIonOi 
even when tho amount of material tuny be enough For namericiil matheniatica! 
aiuilysis siibsuijuently. But the principlflfi of the iiitorprotalicui of oiirvea Beema 
scarcely to havo been noticed by ajitbroiJoiogiBls j tbia la nineli aa if tuscripLiooB 
were freely Lranalatoa without ajiy study of gmnuuaT. Mopeover, the need of 
principles in giapliio idterpTBtaUon is nil the greater bocanse the amount of 
material geucraliy to be obtained. of homogoneotis ebarseter, is very seldom enough 
to fairly render rosulta front a tuatliematiciau s point of view, W 0 are ofloTi loftily 
warned that no certain reanUs can be obtHinert from any but a largo amount of 
exmnplca-^ hundrod at leaat—while we remain in darknesa os to liow much wo 
can possibly extrect from the few doacn of iiistoncea wbiidi U all that oau be 
seeure<l in most teases. 

The practical way to learn how to deal with small groups of material is to 
make several small groups from the material of one la^ one by casual aetection. 
For an inainuce of this we may Lake a large group of over 150 eitunploa of nasal 
breadth of Egyptian male skulls of the VI to the X11 Dynasties from Dendereb. 
Any other largo group would do as well, only tbia one is of inijioriance in itself^ 
ss it lies at tire bssia of the results in a large work on the subjeot. 

The’ total of the whole group is shown in the curve No, 1, form ml by 
167 oxamples. The question arises, la the departure of this curve from tha 
normal curve of distribution to bo taken as evidence of heterc«eii(»uK origin t To 
study this, let us irappose that we only had a ebanms third of tire oxainplos, such as 
the Srd, Gth. Bill. 12th * . . in the whole list; rinukrly we may take the 
Ist 4thj 7th, and lOth, • , ■ and the Snd, 5th, Bth, and 11th, • . , os 
giving two other chance series. Drew the ctirvee from these tlirw groups and we 
have the curves in Nm 3, Here each curve ia of more tlian fifty examples, a 
larger amount than is generally avoilablo iu BnlhropomeLry. Hui it wUi he seen 
that not a single departure from the normal in one curve Is common to the other 
two Every obvious variation U ihorafore due to cteualty. And os the variations 
of each of these curves from the normal is larger than tlmt of the total em^e, and 
they rlo not agree in the abnormalities of the total, they show that there is lit tie 
reason to attribute the abiiormalitire of the total to any cause beyond casualty. 

Now let u» follow this line further. These nbuormalilnis of the threo cimca 
iwing proved to be casual by tlieir diflogroemcot. this is equivalont to paying tlwt 
there are too few insteneca in each division of tlte scale to give a air erege or 

Voi. XXXVI, ^ 
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each dJvT&ioiip -or the ffCsXt ia too fcimch eubdividei To take an cstrcnio it is 
obvioua that if we had even a thouBand exampl^p but insist^^it on loo many 
subdivision ^—my five hundred — we ahould not get an even aeries of totab in each 
d[vision forming a smooUi curve. The number of divisions of the eeale umst hcsix 
same proportion to the toteJ of examples to give a r^^uU free from caaUA]ty« Hero 
ten diviaions for fifty examploSp or five jwr division, show abuomnilities; and even 
fifteen jtrr division in tlw total crarve Ka 1 is pfolmhly too few to siiicxiih out all 
abnornuility. if, theti^ we liave but few examples we must adopt but few' divMcJis; 
and in the curves in N& 4 the same fifty examples ar^ divided only into a scale of 
five divisjotis^ or diviebm The results am much more harmonious^ luid 

show little departure from the normal. 

On looking at it from another sMo. let U3 sea how reducing the number p€r 
divisiou oeia. In 3 there am Jive examples per division, in Koh 5 are ihrtto 
ex&mplesp in Pfo. 7 two examples* in Ko, D only one example per division. The 
inoreaso of abnormality and of differcuGos between itie Lhi®c eurvess is veiy obvioita 
as we desoencL Similarly in No. 2 there are twenty examples per division, in No* 4 
there mu ton examplesdivision, in No. 0 arc dx examples* in No. 8 aru four 
examples, and hi Nol IQ are two uxamplea pitr division. Fratn all thi^ may 
well say that neiM^vj /cw tkm an itetmgt of im jior tfimsim it/ ihc jmfe 

emptfi^ed wUi rmaU^ /aiHp /m &/ carnal abnornmlitj/. If* tticii. wo havu 
only twenty or thirty examjiles we cannot adopt more ifrsn throe divlsioiie to the 
soulOf fewer that can give any curve worth htiving. For m few iusUmi;^ it ia 
impcissible to prove abnorumlity hy a cutvol Aud In avoid Ifeing inlfded by 
ca^iudty wc must never adopt tuore diviBloiis in a acalc titan one-tenth of the 
nil m her cf examples. 

The lower tuodo of graphical iusjicuLion hy spots along a line nmy be iiFseful* 
and may m extreme instance indicate hcteix^neons origin- We may note in 
passing that the dimiiiutjon of the nutnhor of instances has very little elYoct on thu 
meaiip aud pu the prohable error of one tixmmplo;, either as graphically estimatixl or 
as calculated rigidly^ The icsults from these curvea wen^ all estimated by eyo 
separately, aud they cmiie out^— 




Estimated. 

Calculated* 

50 ^jcanipli^ 

1 

N(t.3 

1 

25'S 

±1-6 

23'5 ! 
±1-5 

No, 4 1 

25 80 on 164 

1 ±li7 


... 

5ro,5 

‘iij'O 
+ 1'2 

26*5 

±is 

No. 6 

2R-7 nii 90 
±lt 

20 

... 

No, 7 

25*7 

1 ±l*-t 

25*6 

1 ±1-5 

NVS 

25'6 (111 00 
±1-2 

10 


I No. 0 

1 

1 26-7 

±1'0 

i 

25-7 

±1*2 

No. 10 

25 0 on 30 
± 0 
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The ({euerat oonctnsions then are, that ten exmnplca give os good a mean aa 
larger iiuuiLoni; Uui that even fifty examples would, not sufiice to pruvQ a mijiur 
abnoimality or heteroyeneitiy. 

Tu the«e conolusiouB n ridor must ho mldeil that wc are only <loatmg witli sueh 
luatedol aa anthFopotnetrie uieflsureiiiiimtst of whkli the variations of iuio Kiuroa 
will overlap more or less the vanatiana of another. In the abstract view, the 
nuuilKir of examples ncetled to prove heterooGiieity ie a fiiucluiti of the prub&ble 
errors of the two souioee ttinl thdr distanoe a^iarl. \Vliunji tlm dUnuiee is many 
times larger thou llie probable error, 1m tliait a doren examples may prcive 
diflbrenee of eoiirce; on the other hainl, many ihoiUMtmU of oxntuplee woulil lie 
needed to pn>ve differeiico of aotirce where the diatanco was only a amoll frnction 
uf the pruliable error. 

There is a curious prejudice sotiielitues ehown against “Bmoatbing curvea,'' by 
tuktny the avernyee of adjacent cohtinne: iteeemato be auppoeoti that this ie a 
“ cooking " prociii]s,and that it ti{)eiui the way to arbitrary oltcratnm of reatilia, It 
is linite likely that the adoplimt of wider spaces of the sente in order to avoid 
caaiiiil vaiiutions. as above dmribod, may be icscuU^iJ as 1>einy oquii.'aknL to urkiriy 
thenvemgee of ailjnceni eolnmns; a worti is therofure miorlcd iilKtut Ihls fnlliiey. 
Such objection U> averagii'tJO*' adding adjtwont columns together ejinonly exist with a 
blind fetiahismof ihemillunclrc. Were the nieaauremetits all taken in liiindtwUbs 
of art incli, ttm results ia milliinctTes would bo o<iual to mtding or a winging four 
columns tt^etherof tlie himdredthsscale ; or if Ibe meaanrontentE were all in toulbs 
of inches, they would equal adding or averaging two or three coJuuitia together of 
the inillituciro scale. Tlie only rational rule for doteimining wdntt eliHietioaa of 
soale almll be adopted ia ui sea that ihure shall be &u average of at luoat five to ten 
examples in each divisiim of the whole mnge of the curve, as wo have aliBady seen 
that this in Isitely eiiougli to avoid gross casualty. If there be enough exam plea It 
is betmr to adopt a wienie which sliall give an average of ten to Qftoen exauipten in 
OAch dlvialuu. if then) am ao few examples that there are imt throe divinions 
possible, it only provea Uurt there ore not enough to give a curve of imy 
VttluoL 

Another i«inL to notice is that if we are Kdiiing, say, three columns together 
of a very olose wale (aa if we were using measurements in ten the of jnelies instead 
of millimetres) them is no virtue in any particular mode of grouping j bui the 
groups divided, oa columnn, 1. 2, 3, J 4, 5, G, | 7, &, 8..., or 2, 3, 4, | 5, G. 7, | 8, 9, 
10..or 3, 4, a, | 6,7,», | ». Id, 11.... are all e^itmily vidid. 

Tlio ontcoiiM! of this is that if thcra are not about ten or more cxatnplee in 
each divLaiop of the Msak or unit of mcumratiiciu employed on an average nf Lbe 
whole curve, it is Ijetter to avemge the oolunms in twee or thrvoB, or even larger 
groups. The em>r catiaed by nflaummg that tho probability curve is stmiglit ulotig 
sltort lungtlis is loss than the error produced by casualty of ilbtributioii. And tliia 
averaging of ttdjactintcolaiima shoidd be repeated at cveiy single unit of meoBuremmit 
along the scolfl; the j number of oolumiis to be added togethor (or uvoraged) being 
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fixisd by the noed of iiaving an averaga of nbout leti exauaplfui iu eaclt coiiipuutid 
(folumu oa a&otl for plotUug. 


B, Thf. tfff-it of StUrogmeU^. 

Hio aiulunl uITttct of Lbe iLixturc of iwi» aotirccfl u^ioti tho combi nod iiiHes of 
ohgurvntioiiH ia so seldom scon, that U is well to mview it nud to dtnw some 
oonclusions. The curves 11 to 29 ore esob cotupoimded fitim two noruial 
probability curviis, the sopamto forms of wUti:]li art* mcliided in the Hnui, Ttir 
three t’olutnns (of curves 11 to 25) show varyiug degrees of distance lietween the 
coniponent curves; the five rows show varying proportions rtf lieiglu botwocii the 
cotuponcut curves, A third variablu is that of the breadtlis nf the euives, and 
some examples am given in curves 2fi to 2D: but tliat is far loss important in this 
subject, as v&riHtion of any human dimunsion is not veiy difTerent in difibrctit 
races, so the widths of the curves will be nearly the same. The tolativo amounts 
of the Bouroea Is the most variable element, and five gradus of it are given Iiew, 
Tho disLauoa of the sources may also vary a good deal, but when further apart than 
here eiiown, in curves 11 to 15, the couijioiieul curves are easily ijarUnl on 
inspecliuu. 

The right-Iiand curve is the variahle, the left'haud curve is unifonu 
throughout. Upon hotli curves tho vortoi is mirked by a short lino, and upon the 
Itifl'liatid curve another line shows the poBitian of its lialf area, or of prolaible 
error. It need hardly lie stated that the normal curve of diHtrihutbn, or pmbuhility 
curve, may be inaguiSed indefinitely in height (nu in tier of examples) ot width 
(range of variety), but tho character of the curve is always the same, and tho 
variations which it may undergo should lie clearly in the iiicmury, Ohaerve tlat 
the middle third of the lieight is almost straight, and the jioint of gTcauist llexure 
is about one-eighth from the lose. 

When the sources ace about four timcis the pmliabto error apart they are 
i»siiy located in tho compound. Curves 11 or 12 would he analysed at onoe by 
iuspoctiou; and 13 to 16 show how wo are to interpcct a curve with a lop'-sided 
toil. When the sources have their proliable errors just clear of each other, the 
reauJt is alinoet indistinguishable from a single curve if thuy are equal in muount, 
as in curve 16, This shows that any laek of height, or extra width in a curve 
gives ground for expecting two equal aotirces iuvolvcd. In the lower curves, 17, IS, 
19. the slight humpinesa in a curve is seen to imply a minor soume of shout half 
the amount: and in ourve 20 the slightly lengthonwtl tail is prothioad by a source 
only ft fifth or leas uf tho main source, Wlieii the two ttoiircea approach to neat* 
the piolAble error of each, » in outvea 21 m 2,=;, it Incomes iiuposaible to 
distinguish them by ejm from a edugle curve. 


A main loasou to teamed from these curve* ie that unless we are tleallna 
with sources extremely differont in their aiuoimts of probable errorw^y a* 1 to 10 
Hwhich Oa not occur b imthrotHjmetry), we cannot attribute any ahari. peaks in 
a curve to hetorogeueeus soutcea The oause of sharp peaks we (mve X^Tse™ 
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ID curves 3 to 10 to ho entirely due to an insiifficiont oumbor of examples in eacb 
conij-tarttnoiit of the scole omplayet]» 

in uurvisj 26, 27, awl 38 are bUowd Uia oouiponmia of t«ro curves equal in 
liftiglit, one half the width of the other, and at varj-inj? distances. And in curve 'id 
is a near approach to a llat-topped curve produced hy tw o equal curves. 

C- Thf. anatyms q/" a>mp0»nd «inw*. 

llaviin; now Bimpliliod the material l»y showing that a notched curve must be 
cleared of casualty, by taking wider unite of waile. and having looked at the 
instruments of reseoroh in tiie various tyi*es of ooiupouud curves, wo may try huw 
far it is practicable to analyse the compound curves found in actual obiter>‘atioiiK 

For selecting the material most likely U> give an intelligihle result, 1 proposed 
in 1895 (Brit* Asaoc.), that single elouiente of growth wore more promising than 
compounds of several eieinents, which niiglit vary in oppoaito directions. Thtia the 
dimensions of tlio whole sknll are composed of so many fleiiamre eUsi^uta of growth, 
tliat it was very likely that tlie liual result Plight hide some variations. Simihirly 
the effect of compoundmg two amounts in an " index " iiuiy entirely tuask clumgen 
in the iHfforeiit factow, especially where each factor may consist of two rather 
ilifferent groups. For analysis it seetna best to try wliat can be done on the 
simplest elements of growth j if wc can interpret those it will Iw time enough to 
then interfiret an “ index " by raeoiis of them. 01 course, tlie uaual^ view is that 
proportion aloud is of couaequeucc, and larger or snmUer ^iwth b imiuatutial. 
But wliat lirsL threw doubt on tliat was an atlenijd to carry it out couipletcl>-. by 
adopting tbe cube root of the capooity as a modulus for tdl ditueuaions of n skull. 
Tlie results wero llml tlie grouping visible in ihc dimensions or indices entirely 

ill5ai>pcared« and luonj eunfuabu resiiltoL 

Aiiif>uj' tht! diuumsions whli:;!i are uBieiily piibliBhed* tli6 fliroplrat aJ'e tlie nmi- 
alveolar length (or height of tlio face bone), tlie nasid iieighi, the nasal width, the 
birygonmtic width, and Uic biaurienkr width. Tlrt first three <d tliCK- each dopeu J on 
a siuglc bono or r^-mmetrio pair, and the latter two are almwit as simple. On 
trying an extensive series of poasible correlaliona of diuieitsious, it was in tlivso facial 
meaaunuiiente that Mr. Mwriver found the liest cvideiit.t*B of correlation, niid ttie 
most intelligilile results. I have used only thoso mixmuremeuts which he Ims 
published in tlie taidre uttaebed to Tht Awifnt Anvj «/ fAe n<i<a'id. ns itiat 
couipriacs most of the inuterial wliieh I hml oollecUri. and is available for anyone to 
(ixtriiiiiii^ thu results heni givc!n* 

The curves of distribution of the examples of these five diimuiKioiis in nine 
Bucccssive perimls are shown in curves ilO to 7A In three curves the outer one b 
I ho conipouml curve of actual examples; lluf dettetl curves within that ore the 
coaijioufnta of it, as ilwlueed from the study of these cmvea. itn the left luuid of 
each curve b a number stetitig tlie avonige number of examples in a unit of scale. 
Wliere tlie nutulier i» low a jogged curve roust be expected. And lire use of thb 
number is whcti.judging of the smoothuere and freedom from casualty iu a curve. 
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Frji- ih^ nasal Lciglit cnni'^ei^, 'Sq^ 30, 60, 66* suit] 70| aie all much stutKilhcr 

than tltc iion'espondin^ naaS'itlwaliir height curves, Noa. 32,62,67*niiii 72*alLbongh 
the iimnlter ol @xiuu|j]es ptjr unit in any of tbese pairs iq cliwely alike. Tliis 
iiidiuttea tlmt Jia^aal httghl is ihasmiplei- cle^ueat, nitd that the depth of the up]3tir 
javr ia n cli^tUThiag ckinent: added to Lliai ii^ the whole height. 

^Ve Jiave air(*ady tieeti ja carves 16 to 20 liour hard it la hv inspection U* 
di^iuiguieh what are the com^ioiitmts when they are near togolhcr and of the aoiae 
width. Ami therefore ittiiigtd sociii imt}0^ihk, or merely fmicifulp to dUliiignish 
the eoiMp4>neiils in most of the eurvea here given. But by taking in one view the 
euives oT r|tiMitit!oa winch muy probfibly ha rulatoil, such m the height and 
breadth of the lujae or fiicei the iaterprepilbn of one curve will explain tlie others. 
hot matancc; in the lirtit liiit% eiurvo 32 shows that two grdii{ia ate hen^ miitgled, 
and that tlie tall-faced group is rather fcwct ttimi the other. Two eiirvea of 
Etiuiihir ndative ama* are iiouhtlcsa to be seeij in No. 36, the length of Lho nose. 
Pitsjuiiiidjly olao I ho loiigi^t foto or tio^tti in associnteil with greater wiilth^i atnl Lliim 
tho two curves of the relative areas wiU^ when ecimbmeih give tfie corves 31, 
33, Ill the nest line two curves w^ore aim distitiguiahed in uurve 35; ami, 
iiftt^r these bad bwii tracer] in 30* 37^ 3ft, Lu^tly. on taking the hhuiiinuhir widtlj, 
39^ the lesBor curve, was found blanding alniost entirely detacheiL 

Another upplicaLion of tbie method may Ijc ilLustratedi where ii may aoeni 
Hulte uncertain how a hnmmiKky curve la to !)o analysed. [ji 36 and 37. the two 
coiii|i4inenU ate fairly dear. Taking now aU the examples iu one eompunent Umt 
are beyond ihe range of the other* that is, nil imoal lidghta l^elow 50, and all over 
54, and then plotting ilw two curves of the miaal breadthb of these examples, wo 
find Hint they have exactly the ^me eeni«^ but one is much Im spread Llian Hie 
oilK^r, Tlicsecoinlnawh exactly explain the fonn of eime 36. In another am, 
the bizyguiiiutk w idth, No. 63* is the most certain evidence of ihe relative nrena of 
the coinjionent catvea in that line. Taking now all of the examples below 125, and 
all over 132, and plotting the curve of naai-alvcoltir heights of ihi^, we find iho 
two curvee showu in No. 62 as c^uiponenta. 

It is suriifituiiGS lafirc pwctieuble to dijJtinguiaJt components by plot tiller a 
ugraiii m in Ko. 76, where the iiasi-alvoolor lieighta UHCii in uurve 33 (whfire they 
am Ottsily difiiinguished) are orwnted witU the hewiU heiglita of curve 30, which 
have u, b(j (Itflcntangled, The diatTniu ahowB at once wbkli of tim imfla] heiglHH 
heluny ^ of tlie nnai-alvc-ikt componunUt, aud ounhleB mi to rcaolvn the 

curve ;{0 with ««:uiucy, Ti.s iliioeimlon givee a i>erapoctiv>, lu ilm view 

which at .Hitt- iiiukcs the iwn diacutajit-k, thoiiirh when foftahortencl iiiui 

one ,u«^ Acy urc iudialincL Iteduction to two emes of relative ,,re«a ia not 
arbitia^y foittal hetcr tn Hkk 39 b one eacepti.^n whit-h eam.ot he entindy 
^-dtuzed hy two t«tn,.nnent omo, lit* thc^ in 3D to 3a. The csplunation is tliat 
tlic larger curve m do to niiH is a couipound of iljc lairlier puttl™ f r 
wc liavo uotittSd ; aud in the bmumubr width they um not vur(uHe,n!ur^l^ 
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three different stocks being iracesble, out of the dozeiiH really iuvolvetl; iitnl 
theiigh only two componmite are diiscnfiscd here, that b because iha maturiftl b 
insntDcifliit for ttie preoiaion rt^iibitt- to diaentaugUi a third faotor. Deuhtlefia 
each id the enrvtjs here are already (jonijxjeite uj earlier stages, and partly filial 
into unity. The iibyBicd uieaning of thi.'i tracing of curves of ainillar ureafl, in one 
lino of related lUmensions, is that two different lyiita of man are iiiiict^l together, 
but not fiiaeii. Tin' esiuuplea are probahly merely mixml mechanically, all of 
companitively pure parentoge of ono type or the other; hut il amy Lu other cases 
bo due to atavism of one of the pareatat tyjics. that is to say, tliui wbaievei cauaea 
hring forwanl a diuietiaioii of otic may also bring forward other rflatal 

dimetisioas of the aouie type. Preluthly tha distUictioii between pure iulieritanuL' 
ami atevifliii would be shown hv uurelatml diniensioiia lieing also found in pure 
inlicriUnce, and only Btrictly n'kted dimeiisiotis being tnund in ataviam. But we 
have not enough iiuiUirial to discuss this question. 

The pndilem may pcrliaps lie placed in gojinral tenus thus:—Given a wrios 
of curves of variation of comdateil ditoeusious, to find two (or more) component 
prelialiility tmrvra, adiioli when (iombined at varying distances, mul of varying 
heights ami hnwlths (their nUativT^ areoa being aiways the same), ahall bu cftjialjJo 
ronuLiig nil lliu (;ani]>oiiTi<il curves in que^tioiL 

The pmctieal tncthoil in this analysis is U> look over all the correktetl curves, 
and select whichever shows the cotupoiicnte most sepamlcly, aa it is only from 
such that the other curve?! can possibly be aiialyscd, I>raw the two ooier aides 
of the curves vfluch are clour of mliturc; note that the crotifting point (c.J*.) oi 
the intiier sides of the curves must be at hail the height of tlie cow pound over it, 
and the angle* of tlic aloiw* through the o.F. innst be equal and opposite to the 
angles of the other sides of the two curves. By insiieetiii*! the types ol the 
compuumls given liore, curves ll to 29, and while renielnbering the various figures 
of the prabnhilHy curve of differeJit heights <ns ehown also in 11 to 2*J), a trial 
sliould bo made of completing the best defineil curve symmetrically through the 
(Xh Then tlie height of the compound curve above it at each i»omt should lie 
biought down to the ba.'w line, and the sucond pruhnbility curve plotuul threugli 
these heights, if it fairly conforms, this may lie accepWil; or else the drat curve 
may !*? widened or uawowed to alter the material left over for the second curve, 
until two otirve* can be found which shall yield the ooni]Knmd carve oa eloeely 
as may lie. But the irreducible requiremeBte are: (1) tliat every curve sliall be a 
piohnklity curve; (3) that t-voty eurve sludl be equ«i aided or Byiuinctrical; (3) 
that the C-P. must lie at half the height of the compound; (4) tJmt tlie arija ol 
overlapjdtvg of the ourvea below the C-F. shall equal the area induiltsd in the 
compound over the C.F,| (6) that these tw'o areas simU extend to the muue 
distance eillier way; and (0) shall be as tmorly aa iHisaible of itm same height at 
juiy verticrfil line- 

Itfuriag tills we should notice euutious aud ^id the 

bvsinng of utlicr researcheH on Lha positioii hero tukeu. First we must not assume 
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that tbe proceeding here ia £tpp]icA.blc to a fused race, but onlj to a mixture of 
two racea. Of course, when two races Jive U^ther, at fimt tficte it mere mixture, 
at last there is fnaion; aud the actnui results which wo study are those of the 
combined curves of the two elomciita mixed, Eniudged in all dtrcctions by the 
polymorphic variations let |pnse by the disturbauce of fusion. But still the 
niixlnre is all that we can pilifesa to anaiyso. 

In fusion there will no ilouht be many examples of reversion ; that is to say, 
in the Mendelion distribution of variations the extreme cases may be conveuieally 
labelled for oor puiposea as atavism, .ind atavism may appear in one element 
or more. We need pmctical studies as to the proportion of atuvism, and its 
oorreUtkm in diRbrent dimensions, !hoth in those that aro related as nasal height 
amJ width, or nasal he^bt and nnsi-uLveoiar height^ and in those tliat ore 
nnrelated. 

The disturbance dua to Fusion of diaetmtinuoua variation, as iri; difTereut 


colours of animals, or burned and unhorned breeds, is not yet shown to lx' similar 

in continuous variation, such as the few per ce-nL gnenter growth of one boue, 

which may vary without a stresa between tUfferent types. Simple fusion 

vnriatiou seems much more likely to occur where the diffenencse is only a miuute 

cliangc in the amount of a single activity, 

riio whole <juesti<in of skew curves of variation, instead of aytnumtricul 

Gaussian curves here arbpted, is not yet dear, It lias never been shown that 

ft truly single, niktuni], inoi^gnnic cftuao does not vary in a symmetrioul manner. 

lu saying tliis it must be remembered that variaLion U on a logarithmic scale ami 

not iiy mitunvl iacremenb, as I pointed out iu " Pytamidn and Temples of Oizeb," 

and illuatratcd by an exireuie case of conadonce money in "lleligion and 

Conscience. Hence when skew curves appear in organic variation, it is at 

least the Qret byjwtheaja to try if they may ant be Urn result of an uiiliiuUetl 

complex of comiKmiid curves, due to the iiilbiu? complexity of exjuditiotm and 

amirstry. Wlietliet a test can be devised which will exdiide such an nnlimited 

complexity as a sulticieiit cause for the skewness of any given set of olfflcrvations 

ix-ema extremely doubtful. At least it has not yet Ixfen dune so far os I am’ 

ftTmte, We must all respect uiatliematical analyriii aa the elalmrete tool for doing 

w sat noUiing else can do; but its eiheienuy all depends un tht* (jucatioiu wiiich 

A la act to solve, mid the freming of those <iuestbn» must be done with due 

«!gan to all the causes, which can only be illstiugutsbed b the resulta where tJiej 

Imvo been aiiticiisateil in tim framing of the (imstUms to bo eolvcl 

Befonv t«rting frism tlie curvt^s wliicb wa have here mtemptetl to analyse it 

elKsu d Im nouul llmi the possibility cf so doing variis greaay hi different 

lu the «rly prehmtonc. the imsi-alveoUr height (32) gives a clear sepamtion. end 

shows what relaUveaiie of groups may be expectttl in this age Tlie tau. t»« ri. 

IS well dividcl by the bimiricuUr width (39), though tlmt w^s nm n f ^ 

others tuul lieen imalys«l. The I-H Dymisty is divid«i I k ^ 

(411 but this is not so uctUiiti ss the divLoii ^ ntlier^ 

«i%mioji *H other sgea. Tlie in^V Dytmaty 
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IB woll (lividud t)y tbfi biduricuJHLr wultb ('t®)- The ^ I—XII l^yiiwtjr' is nneertflio 
in iliviflidii, but that shown seems the more probable; the curves are too near togetlier 
to bo eafoly separated. Tlie XIl-XV Dymuty is tolenibly separatod by the 
luzygoouitje width (6S), The XYIH l>ynasly is again divided by the bizygoxnatfc 
(63). and aoiuvwbat by the nasal width (Gl> Tba Ptolemaic is not clearly resol li¬ 
able; the iinsi-alveokr height (67) is the bout indication. TIjb Boinoii grouiia aro 
very nncertaiti in result; thus wa see the great use of looking at many ditfereiit 
measurements, as where four out of five curves may he insoluble owiug to having 
the ooniponciiU too near together, the fifth may give a good analysis, as in such 
coses as curves 32, H9, 49, or 63. TliU preceas most not, then, bo judged as if it 
mode a vain profession of resolving the majority of curves apart from others; its 
jMsaihilities entirely depend ou searching so numy dimensions that one may be 
found to help to a solution of the loss distinct curves. 

D. Tin wnriastoiW tv ht draieti, 

ITaviug thns teBolval thr^corapountl curves of one periml each into two separate 
curves, we reach the practical question of the iutcrjirotatiau of the reaullahialorically. 

Looking at curves 30 to 34 it ia scon that in tJie early prehistoric uge of 
l^pt. eay 8000-7000 E.o., there were two types; one which wob rather more 
tiumeioua, had a small face, about 122^ biaygotoatio width, and only 66 in niifli- 
idveolar height, and wiili a short nose 43 high and 27 vridc. This is bs short 
hut not BO broad oa the negro typa, whlcb io about 46 to 50 high and 27 to 30 
wide in different gitnips. There ore other short-noeed tyjieu netirer Egypt, ss in 
Sinai, where an entirely uu-Suniitic and Soenitic typo may be seen, Tlie other 
type of tbiB age had a larger fEioo, of 1294 b«yg«“«tic width and 73 in 
Ijiwi-alvcolai' height, with u longer nose of 524, narrower, lieing 24L This 
nose ia the Algerion site, and of ^e OBiial European proportion. Sw for we niny' 
say that there was n lower race mteniiedmU! between the Algenun and a Socratic 
or negroid tyjw, and a higher ruoe comparable with Algerian nr Europeau. 
Though there U a difTercnce of l/20th in the breadth of tlie face, the average 
capacity only diffeis by 1/12tb, showing tlmt the other ilimMisions of the head 
wer^t Hot Bun^llGr ili propOT’tioiii 

In the later ptehiatotic age, fiay 7006-^500 n.a. there waa in each dimeuBion 
one laigc group which occupies the mean place of the two prcvioia groiipa. This 
is markedly the Gos& m alt but the nosai width, where the difference of position of 
the groups iB um small to show thin. The largo group Bccnu to lie the result of 
fusion of the preceding greupe. Beside tliis there is a email group wtih longer nose 
and liutrer faci‘, uttogftlier a higher tyiw, Blightly bettor in each dimunaion tlisn 
the liigher group of earlier times, and not probably developed from tliat, or 
else it would merge in the latge group. The nasal hdgbt of 534 and broadlh uf 26 
might well belong to a good type of Semite or Europcao race. 

So far we have dealt w'ith the inateriai froiM Abydee, El Am rah, and Hon, a 
ilislrict of about twenty-five miles. But forty miles beyond that. furUicr up the 
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Nile, is Uift Naqada iliitriot, from wlncli ti large series of ekulle wna brought, now 
irablifllied in Bhmfinhi, i, pp, 408-^7, Ati tlm nnsi-aWetJlar height givea ilie 
disUucLive <!iirre of two ckineiits, No. this wsia extmeted from tbo Nfiqada 
tneiu^tirebieiiU. Korte<i into umh^ iind female* ainl earlj and late hj tlie 
seqnanee dates of Llio Owing to aeriea having been found long iHfkrt 

pbtes of Llie wi re dmivii or eaqneriee dates wore inventwl, the ikting lias 

to depend tin the registration of tlie pottery which wns preaervetl: liericc whure 
there was no good or perfect |R>ttci:y the tinting could not bo ri^eoveretL In tlic 
InU'-r excf^vntiunsp after platen, of pottery tyins wcie poijliahed, it was nsiml lo 
carry ti sot of type platea of polterj to the work, find register every form, no 
matter hinvbrukein Tims the dating ia far inoro complete foi the. aknlls from later 
e^i^vatiom (poblisshed hy Mr, Maelver) than it is for those fri»tn earlier 
ei^cavatiojia puhlijihed iu To get opougli to show oiiy result evcnlyt it 

WHS inR-esaarj to irtdiido Iwtli male and female nkiills. In th« eai'Jy prehistoric 
there is no difTcmnce iii the modiEm^ Iroth 1>airig 68 ; hut in the laLe ptehbtorie the 
malti niedLiii h 67^ ami the female 65, Fit lice the hitter were nil miacil by 
2 units to 67 in order to lie added tn the male skulls. In onlcr to avoid any 
question about coiuparmg mixed sexes in tide way J iiave situilarly tfeatc^d the 
female akiilla frt>m the Ahydos region. In curve 76 arc the female akulls alone. 
They have o me^iian of 674* i^hicli is I below the male median of dSJ. Hence 
llnuy am ralaed by t unit ond addeil to tlie male ifkulla iti die carvi- 77. This 
hi-sexnal curve from the Abydi^ region shows the deep c-left in iw^o psirta veiy 
<iistliicLly. m in tho male curve (32) aloneand the f emak curve done (76) show !# 
like i^omo ideft, but not oo ptotuinently. 

Now. tuming to the Na;(]^ada early prehistoric carve 78, wo see it le of n totally 
diircreoL sha]>e from 77^ There U no scijond cletuetii at all couijuiruhlo with that 
seen in 77p and for No. 78 a single curve with eui oxifl at 634 all that can 
fixed. There ia no trace of the great peak at 73, m iiinrked in curve 32. It 
tlieiu tljat there is a local difTerence, and in the Abydoe district there is w cPiiBiderable 
loiig-fticed olcuieiit wbich is not found «t Xoqadn, further tip the valley. Which ol 
the^e tw'o typea moiit pervadea the w hikle country b quite iinktiew n. i>{ the laUi 
prehistoric age theNaqaila curve 70 uppeara to Ijc single^ and to have little or none 
of the highoi element which was fused into the larger curve in No. 37^ Taking 
the [luiuIkerH, 6fi + 73 pnidui^ 69 at Aliydos; while at Nciqaila C8 has slightly 
retrognided io 67, n<st Iiaviug a ay addition to rabo iL Moreover, them ui ilo truce 
nt Naqjtik of the new high eknicut ot 75 w hkh is diatincl at Abydoa, Here 
again the NaqwLi midts ahow lew mixture than ih^ lower down Llm river. 

Criiiring to the Ijcgiquing of the kingdom, we in Nos, 40 to 44 two miml 
eurv«t Tlie^e arc mtlier nearer t^igedmr(iu all but nasal licigbi) tliiui the largo 

HUiaU curve of tbe previous Bfjje. k ,uiyht well \m tlml tlra lii^li minority 

mcmiaed. awl a^enc fuaioq luul occurred lieUcen «wt ami the lower miMoiity. 
Aiioc new iuflabneo ia. however, suapaitcd by a eeparation of the two type* of nasal 
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III tliB pynmiid «ge of the Ill-V Dfimfities no fr^sh type is swn; the 
b« bccnnio mther %lmr mul nar^wer in lK>th bPt oLhnrwi* ihm « little 

the bwak up of the old kin^dora a change comes in. Ono large curve 
Ofcupk^H the place of the tiv« soon l«fore, .uni the lUces were fowd to a medium 
tvm lint by the side of this there ia a lurgn? addition of abrnt half m much 
aSin of n lower ryp^. wiUi namwcr and shorter l^e. mid ahortcr wlule tim 

width of the nose i^innina the ame m.d ib ihns hroader .n proportion Ihm mcc 
ia alnmst exactly the same in foee and nose as the lower typo of the early 

to the great age of the Xn Bynoetyund atieceeding centuries we 
liml ogidnagTonp inlcrmmiiat^ between the two of 

unother fusion of the race. But by its aide ia aa large a g^up of a h^h JF- 

apparently a new stock about «iual to the higlicr gnoup that canm ^ 
p^d^toric age, Tlw XVIH Bymmty eoutinnes. ippaientlj. Uicse two tyiK . 
iHirhniKt a very alight approximation together, 

O.. limB «»“» “ <'!»*«'»« • '*;*“ '‘"'“f 

nearly Ui to miadle uf U» Mro pnMiUiii. groups. AnJ milled 1 . Ibi. is » iiB 
™«p «( Wr tjl* will, tort me. .ml to n.rn,«or te. J..t m, to m 
respeet b lb. tower of to pmhtoto 1. Koto" Umi, to tame g».p. 
continue hut the lower group is oa nomeioiis oa the belter tjljo- 

rhe'annimary o! the changes that we enn tnieo i« the facial dimimojone, then. 

aro aa foUowa:— 


Karly PrwlfJittKtic 

L»wty|« + HijjbtjiiH. 

ija« n 

* KtiAsd fcv|ia High 

* • * [ “ [ 

t~Il Dyiiiuity 

luntlaiiHl. incMftKiL 

1 rJ^V UyimMty - 

ifili^hL iBiprovi5Jiti(.mt in bpth- 

VI^XTl D)Ttiflr^ 

. J>w nfw + PuBtil ijpe. 

XI I-XV P:^iuiet.y 

. , . , , fuM-d type + Jiieli oc'V. 

XVIll Dyliftitj - 

. . Bliiditly ueomr 

* ■ '---^ 

PloltfiiiJiic 

Uw Ukiw + t'ufwd type. 

1 , 

. . Low Incnwwd- «mtinnW, 

Hoiiiiin « ^ nr 


Tbn. to pm.1 .limigB kto ton « Hgb to . tow tj-p.. tonmldy intnriuto 
iwto oviw., Tl,e» wnlto n.u.1 toy bn toto on w • Hmt .tompl on new Into 
wboP! nil pmntoiui work lua not yot olonmd to anbjnnl. Tl » to bn bo]® I n 
„nl widor .mtonnto. of .11 to din,.toon., on . Inyr Ito, .f ntoto. w,ll 
nnabl. nnnh . rononrnb to be nnrried out to mon, nompletoly ton ponoiMo .a. 
bynlLo in to total .1 .tor work. The v.tion. l«n.li»n. .l»nl to ™totol 
«l fnnml ranna ntan nnnd monk more monlretion, before wo cut. mtorpret wbnt wn 

h^o 5i?fl wilK cerluiii^a 
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I^F. W. M, Flinders PrmfE.— 


Exfhmaim of Phtts XXVIUJ^XIX, 

t A ^’ •" ^ tUsiinution of irreguluHtte* ty tbe [acn«M of znaierlitL 

, £, orwfld ftwtw 187 dxiunijln i ^ 4, altuw thnt> cmres, e«di formed from 50 exiuiiplM of tho 
w(ne metuiiiiee m mi S, ifae vAfiiitiiMiii tietwiMin the curve* ehowing what mnr noD-Bitfulftcant 

“ famiile.; 7, 8, from SO e»,mplaei &, lO, fit>m 10 
T3“ Jtlference letweeii the o^damim m tbat in the flm eoliimu, |, n, 6, 7,0, there 

"^1 ® i,®there areonly 5 divhriona. The 
CuTvt» II thus uicreasing the nutuleFor esampleii pttt diriairei ii gW. 

t:uf»-a« 11 in la ahiiw the ccmpomide of two curve* where ocm b of vmuble height, and the 
iw ^^-how theremriontriita j 16 to 20 abaw the emiie ooiiipoi*entoJmiirr^t(«ether 

*" il'ocrnipeanU ; SI to Shehow SIo mineeureee^dore 

Mfirt ^ ‘I* ■^peand. The vertiereof the ciu-veivor mndbbis 

nn - H-Uh, 

^ “"y of 

ao«i^ t/r' IP*” ***^** 30 to 74 nre thceo of five dnneiuioiw of mail* *kulle uf enerewdye 
n^hlo ” “ mwiBimnneiitji; the d«tte<l oureoii within it ahow tliv 

‘t«r relative ««{.Mlicatecl by tim ^re« wSl 
oun*.^ v' 1 '7'iiT’ “ •*£>. W, 63. The aoliitian of the other coiuiioiiihI eni-m bv two 

;s;r 

divij!!jirii!;;!!r* iiemlpWeicould he truly 

Mill toCtwbd '*'^**' 

llivea reaujt for «m “■ 

Thi.<76> waKniirecI J f,u„ toiceoiti irith d . '* 

to form curve 77. Tlib i, !? ^ ‘>^1 

group at 72 tum. Li olwtht. ' ' which it will 1 m< aren that t]ie higher 

comiiarehlc with the ntnlb*!^ P^iS^'jt ’fr!!! •^*** ^e«l■Ie mIiM, In oriltr to Im 


JdwTMf ^ th* AiUknpeiogtait ImtHtuit, Tot, XXXTI., UJOCt I^itteXXTlI. 



TARIABLUTX OF GUItV]^, AND FOBUS OF COMPOUND OlTRVB-A 
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Jmtntai c/ jrj'JTFl.* lOW. XXFZtt 



CURVKS OF ROYPTIAH SlCtTLl* DIKKlfiUOJ^ 
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BI^UmCULAH WI^TH 


CURVES OP EOYPriAN SKULL DlMENSIONa 
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THT7 iPSWinil I’AL/EOUTHItJ SITE. 

A WINTER'S WORK ON THE USWU-ii 

By NnfA Frascks Uyauu, FJ*S. 

[Wjtw PtJiTBa XXX, XXXl,] 

SLVC« tho Rrilisb ‘ ^ 

giviug a «cooim 1 account rcgiilts Uftve ngaiii saliafactoiy, 

auoUicr winter'^ woik on the ®me . being found, besidea 6eve™l 

^ nutuy aa Wty-four defimtely ,, ^^gUer conat^votion. On 

of aniidl dints aho^T^ fine examples of the tnola nte al-ovfn. 

mo XXXI, nea. A and B. Uo pe^ aBy fi^ J ^ J ^ ^ 

IL is, however, CO the ea tWy a™ e»«*'y overlooked, and 

attention of workera Linarj* wo^kumn. Only when found in 

would certainly eacapo i® ®y ^ attract notice* H’hito XXX.) 

l.,S» »«“>• "T* brt •« '■>•“* ■«»*^'‘ ‘ “? 

The-** aniall toola are of t > particular work m hand. 

which ..ffie.* .u. >hc,- »“=,'>”‘i2Ttr ‘ 

Thty appa" W ■” ^ in io 1» tuiAiB red gi«vcUhokiw cl»,.■“ 

di«ov«nrf.U.«..l^«;^.»8^”;^ As-n™d 

raheolithlc type? deserving attention thirteen of the aniall aemping 

Within a oonipass of 3 square y . ^ut they ara by no meADS luiifoFiai 

tools. (PlateXXX) 3ho unL side, and on tho 

in Bhape. Mwt of ® Though probably aa aerviiJoabK 

upper aide the edge appears aioe they am larger 

they liavc not theartmtic fima^ ‘ „„t 

OMin tho neat thumt^eom^r ( hashed cottvindiigly that ahaiies 

so thick 5ft proportion, Mr. . • . ajtfW can be ptodncod by the 

tflowly reacnihling oSTor wnidi, Nature was the limt to 

p,e»iiK and niovainente .Z-H, Mlcctad far thi, pnipo®. ailerwud* 

rdra:i:..ap« -a.......»t«ad. -m. h.u.««.. 

j ruhl^wd in /own*. /"tA s*3ii''* !*► 

. Janm. didh. iiii<„ vd. *»'* ^ 
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caw, if wo ItAppcn to light upati a spot whom skiii-winpiitg once took jilaoe, wo 
luny expect to find both natural and nrtifieW scrapera lying together, lOlJ thb has 
Ixsen my experience. Suwn ainutig iJie scrapers [ also noticed u nutulwr of anmlX 
Ital lUikes which a]j])eated to hjive bean selected on account of their shiirp edges. 
(Flute XXX.) [ picked up seventoeu of these in the ratue siiiall s|Ntce, and on 
examining tlicm afterwanK noticed tJiat in cases where not Hat enough for what¬ 
ever purpose they were to serve, a few oxtm delicate blows bml been given to 
reducio Lhoiu to the required shaiHi. These pieces closely resemitle KeoUthio Hint 
knives. Only six liuyB after finding tlieso specimens I came upon another utsl of 
the sinnll scrapm, ten more of which I atTcunnl: and these were s^ain aKSociateJ 
with ten Hat sliarp Hakian: Ij'ing tmiide iheiu. In all 1 ohUiiiicfi forty-six of tlie 
ficrepois, nnd thirty-three of the Hat Hints, There is one aigumetit in favour of 
tfieir aoceptauce os true aeiaiiera and skinning tools which innsi not be over¬ 
looked. As it b gtmainlly sappowd that l^alirelitliie man clad hiiuaclf in tlw 
skins of nuiiojib. then the dressing uf skiue must have oucupieit tiiucli of his Limo; 
but where are tla* tools with which this was done f Except in rare inslttucus whore 
a few huger foob of the kind have been recpj-abiul. no foim has, I think, ticcn 
coiisidc^ sukiciuntly suitcii to the purpose to have stHxmlly claiiiKhl this 
distiimtioii. Everyone knows iho Neolithic thumb-scraper and the Xisolitbic Hint 
knife, but their ['alamlithic pretotyiica Imve so far Mcaiwd ilotcetiou. 

■VMiitc it wciirtaiuly true that tlio sajiie tools muy luivo Usui iisod for inmiy 
puqioses, it is cf£tudly true that iiuplcmctite sliarpciied on iwlli sidcB uf an edgp 
would he liable ia cut iustcad of luuruly scraping, and us this is the case with a 
Urge majonty of FalicDliitis, tU-y are preotudt'd. fruju Uing regutrled as ttiie 
s.irapera Neolithic man found a very amall tool most conveniont for this work 
and It la reasomihle to HupfUMie tliat his prcalcccsssir's exi^rience wjls ilie saum [ti 
th^«I«mi..ei.s before us it h poasibU tluit wo «« the small Fakolitlnc sere reus 
and skinning knives hitherto ovciltHtked. 


do not reci^nbe in them mi early stage in the dcvdopnwril of skill in 
llinl chipping, but the delibemto wmk of men who knew tliat these quickly mwlo 
miplcmcnta would serve their purpose quite as well us more linbhiil ired.^ That 
^ nf superior work b evident by the large 

" Q. * . of t-hcaoBiiuplcT forms. (Plate X'XXl Fi * A ) 

cone.pm.li,g u. ll»w wlifch I fonna SilrTbTwmZ"'^!’ 

dcucnUKl by Dr, Crresl os « chiiqusl scrnimra or knives used i,, li, '■ 

Sahhirs »<»am ™.|»Q. b, . Sy,l..., ,ri|» cli™*« |„;113 


As regarib the gwingy ol the pit, one oi two tioihu .u 

tlM) excavation breiight to liglit, may be worthy of nlte, ^ extension of 

Working in i. southerly dlnjctimi, the w of hrin l i • c a ,. - 

aivi,w .h. uabor »hioi. iL'ti';: 


NfNA France Lay’ARD.—jI fFM^r's Work (&£ Pafew/iAi^ Si/f. 

foutid, wiw f^n to be geLting nmroWBr on both sootb And wcat ^alU of tho pit> 
liRtit it finally ended in a tongue of cby. beyond wliioh the two gravels were 
nuiUsil (Fig- 1.) 

Sere n fine ejKani[de of fnlm bedding was 1 forwa^ed dimwlngE; of the 

fioctjana U> ProfessGT Boyd Dawkins, who senti mo tlio foHowiug notes:-— 

^Ymt interesting secinona find tlicir explanation in the normal action nT 
ctiiTcntA in depositing inateriule. The river currents which have dopositcil with 
flwift movement tlm gravela, slower movement the ainds^ and with slowest of all 
the tnnd* have moved in the diroqtioii of the pencilled arrew^ When the hoi Una of 
the shore had l)cen ttlletl up to A the way sand and gravel were dopoaitecl above 
it, parallel to the level of A- The clay ia the latest of the sloping l>edii." 



no, L—f-jitfTijoiuu'n or vm 


It wmilfl apiaafp then. tJml the clay-pit representa a pool in a river bed. at the 
bottom and up the miles of which the Hintc wore foimd.as well as in the parallel 
gravels which were finally depoeitod abive it* 

The htiiiiug of this jitnetton of the gravda api^eare to me to Ijo of couaidcreble 
tniporUiQce in determining the age of the PaUeoUthie tool^ lor had it not been 
reachcfb it vroubl have been riiiturai Ut suppose that the true depth of the lower 
I^hcotithle liod was from 13 to 14 feet, that an enormous interval tlien ensued 
daring whteh the thick tsinil of clay was deposited^ and that another PaIa^:»[ithio 
bwl of uiuch liitor ilate, an<l ipiito ilistinct frt/ni tlie firet> v<rm then bid down over 
it It TR>w fippoant poesiblo that soaie of the flints from what wfis then tho 
surface weto swept into the pool with the rapid rush of watcir ; that when thia 
suV^idetl^ tim luud had time to settle down over Uicm, while other fliriU from the 
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man original level were brougin with Hie ^ horiMiitany over the 

silted-tip pool That Uio mud liad not yet compwtod into clay when this woa done 

is evidimt, ae the ainte had in Boine (as® renetrated it a foot or two. 

If this be the true interpretation, we need no longer wonder that 
similar in typo were found in both upper and lower groveh. for Imth must have 
hdoiiged to the same period. That period ahoald apparently lake its date not 
fPQia the lowest level at which Hints oceurted. but from the highest upot at wbioh 
they wore found, namely. 64. feet only from the present snrlaca 

Had we worked wortliwarri instead of fiouthward we nhouM doiibtleas have 
fonad Hints just os deep as the original depth of the pool, which might be. for ^ 
we know, another 20 feet deeper. U is a pity tliat this cannot ho datermuMsd by 
further work on this spot, but, unljappily, our cxcawtion is stopped for the present, 
and it [a doubtful whether we shall over have the opportunity of continuing it 


DtsafiptioH cj VUfifx XXX, XXXIt 

rwTsXXX. A,-Ei8btPiitoo1ilhic*i»i»wi (Ipswicli.) Scat#; slighUy Urger iJim i- 

ftlsiolltliic akiDniiig Iraivw (Liiynid OoU., Iptwkb Muwuni). 
" BesJis; sligbtly larger tliaii 4. 

Plati XXXI. A*—Foat»d in tv! gravel ut h d^pth of 11 ft 10 um. % lauftib ^ J 
within a few jnrdi of it ten mall KrafpePi and mimi BfflftH 
■kinmng knive* j s/. Plat* XXX- 

B^_Fe«nd in mixed fed uid ^ptty cUy at n depth of 0 fL Boiirifl It 
” WOT fifteen iinall ecrapew wd ■kirmlng kniwea f cf- Hnte XXX . 

(lAjiurd OfllL, tpfwkh ifnaettni,) 



/owNdi (>/ fAr Amthrop^^ii^al /ruh'/w/s, XXX Vlt IDOfl, Piai* XX 



a 


A wi>ftickT& WORK ON THR iP3Wioii rAL^LXTJiic smi 






Jomwd nfAt AnAfopchsfi*^ Vnt. £XXVl, 190^ H«t« XXXL 



A WtNTBK'H VOKK OS TUB tffiWtCH PAt<Rf>UTHIC AlTB. 
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CONTfilBUTIONS TO EGYPTIAN AXTHEOPOLOGYJ 

By Charles S. Mveies, 


ILL THE ANTHBOPOMETRY OF THE MODERN MAHOMMEDANS. 


A Ca^PARlBON OF AYEHAOE M£ASU»E 3 IEN 1 %. 

I iiRHR give A com])]et>e Ibl c-f the mcAflureuieEiu which I made during mj 
otithropotnettic inv^tigatioua in Egypt. It coiuptiised height whes (i) rnttuig, 
(2) Btandingp (3) kneeling | height above Lhii gronad of (4) ear-hotOj (5) 

(G) aoromiou, (7) elliow, (8) wriflfc, (0) gmafc tmehantor^ (10) feneOi (11) imMe; 
(13) niARiiumii breadth and (13) length of head; (14) up^wr and (15) total kagth 
of face; (16) bimalor, (17) hkygoixiacjCt (18) hl-Aitricutar and (10) bigonitil hraadtli; 
(20) width of mouth ; (21) miminal ftonld breadth; (22) oxteiiiaZ hl-orbitol* (23) 
oxtemat bi-oeular and (34) IntemnI bi-ocular bioa^lth ; nasal (25) breadth and 
(20) length; (27) orbito-noaal and (28) bi-auriculai breadth; (29) horizontal 
circumfetence of the head; length the radiuis between the ear-^hok and the 
(30) ver te3£, (31) forehead^ (32) nose-rooti (33) upper incisors, (34) cliin and (35) 
occiput t (36) bi^acfomial and (37) bi-tcoohantcric binadtb; ehtLnmfcmice of cheat 
after (38) expimlion and (30) inspirations (40) maximal and (41) luiiiitiud 
curcumfereuoe of the calf; (42) tnaximal anil (43) niininml mreumfereRco gf the 

ami;X44) anna. 

About Hixtccu of tliese meoanrementa were made by too on each individiiah 
00 that altogether morn than ITpOOO data were eollectod fur ^%ypt and about 
2,000 for the Sodom I hojie that at tea^t the mure important of Lheeu date xnay 
be published in a latnro egntribntion to tbk Journal 


^ Tbo -fixpeuHA of UlLs invwtigjtdoa Itntu bMO In port ilAhwjaj bj Uie Gov‘emiii«J4i Omalq 
CommlltAe of tho EoyAl Sodoiy and by ibn Briiuli Awdatlou fur the AdvimceEuent of ^dooce. 
For tlko supply of tabj^tifl I bid indebted to MajWGoniud Sir R R WlDgiit«^ iCG.Q.^ 
fLCJkl.G., ^rdiLT of Ulo EjiiypUaii Army and GoTcmor'GeiicrrBl of tbe Sodim. The two 
pfftviotw oonUibtliknii nppeaTod in lhii Jitumaf^ voL zaxiiir pp. Sfl-SV^pOnd voL xxxv^ 
ppb SO-dL 

VoL XXS-VL 


n 
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CBAMX& MYKR».—^€ 7 dribuiu^ to I^ypiian AtUhropotoffy, 





!□ the precept p&par it k only possible to exfunine ii hw of these meiisiiie- 
inenis anil the indices derim] thetefroix]. 1 have Belceled those which ore 

a pripri most likely to be of value in a 
comparative study of the ftnUmipometiy of 
difibrejii Egyptum proviooes. 

The names and poaiiiou of the pro* 
vinees into wliich Modem Ejgypt is divided 
are indicated on the map (Fi{r. 1). I group 
the soldicis whom I measnred to 

the province to wbieh their parenta helotiged 
In this section I iMve out of consideratioti 
obtained (i) from the CoptSp (ii) 
tntlividasls whose parenta were bom 
ill differst pfoviim^es or outside Egypt» 
and (iii) from tbe inhabitants of the cities 
of Cairo and Alexaiidria- 

TIic following table gives the meaua of 
certain meaanremeDts and indices oakulated 
srtoiit provinces of Ejgypt Hie 
measuTimieuts are expressed in miUinietrm 
Tlie nuinl>eT of individuals measured in 
each province ia shown. 

The column hcsded A gives the averages 
or means with their probable errors}^ that 
headed <r givos the standard deviatioiLB^ 
and that lieaded C the coeflBcienta of variu- 
bility/ 

Do these various values of the avemgea 
point to imderlyuig pliysical differeiiees in different provinces of %yptp op ia 
their disagreement attributable to accidental erroni arising from au insuflieieiit 


rta. h 


number of individual meosuriiiueuta! 


‘ Tbe ertta: Li fotuiit from the expraiSau, ±0-67^5 

^ t where j| |i thif uomW of iadiiiijml mrunuvuumii, sudXfMAtlia 

of the iqimree of the dUferencH of tbc indwuitiAi meuureinejiU fmoi ih* 

I ^ g K 100 


iOliU 


A 
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Tabus L 


■ 


Uo&d Leagik 

Hesd BmdUi. | 

AuncnlAr Height. 

IfArw^lAl Cir 

uTiDil^r^^ 


Ptovliic*, 

















iNc. 

A. 


c. 

No. 

A. 

1 

0- 

a 

Na 

1 

A. 1 

1 1 

" 1 


No. 

1 

tf 

KJ 

Kflnii 


IWI^ 

tO-M 

583 


53 

143 91 
tO-3S 

S^l 


ST 

]4e-se 

±0-4S 

3'541 

iS-GO 

10 

M&-47 

±±-±4 

14'4& 



S3 

±0‘43 


3*00 


144-33 

±0'34 

:400 

3-19 

37 

H4‘76 

±0-04 

4-m 

3-aa 

3g 

647-18 

±1-40 

1315 

^ 1 

S33 

1 

Kui& and 
Oirgs 

136 

104^3 

lO-BI 

583 

3-00 

m 

144-LS 
±D<a6 

^■31 

s-oo 

64 

14S’4l 

±037 

|4'47 

3-07 

57 

&4e-<]l 

±1-»1 

1 13 38 

345 

Gi2A 

M 

IIMM 

±U'M 


306 

54 

143-41 

±0-37 

406 


31 

m-TT 

±0-02 

5*4)9 

a-47 

14 

M5-43 

±137 

lD-05 

3*01 


10^ 

±033 

SDi 

3 15 

m 

144-B4 

±0'2B 

430 

S-Of 

oa 

14638 

+0-4S 

4-GO 

3-18 

40 

647-76 

±±10 

1348 

s-sa 

BdbeiiTA. 

QO 

IWB£ 

±B«B 

i;'33 

a-is 

50 

144-39 

±0-42 

440 

31^ 

S3 

14B3B 

±0-61 

m 

±-78 

11 

r»4B34 

±±-±1 

1090 

iw 

SliorkiA ... 

go 

l9q-7& 

+0-73 

48a 

£'4T 

go 

143-40 

±(Kr4 

1 

4-90 

3’37 

10 

140-60 

±1-QS 

4-dD 

3-^8 






TaBLR 1 — eantirntfiL 



Cvphidk IjkUx. 

Uppvr Fuiiil InUi^ 


Nnaal InilflJC- 

Giialliic 

iDilejE. 

Prctruica 

















Na* 

A. 

ET 

a 

No.i 

A. 

<r 

C 

Ka 

A* 

1 

1 . 

c. 

|Nd. 

A. 

er 

\ 

II 


..J 

53 

1394 

±09? 

2-m 

392 

5:1 

4G'63 

±0-31 

3*36 

6*92 

531 

1 78-00 
±fr78 

8 44 

1007 

23 

IOS-41 

±0-46 

3-36 

3'27 

GLfgft 

83 

7495 
±0 23 


4-25 

' 

j 

; 47-81 

1 ±0-23 

396 

6-19 

82 

77-77 

±D-6S 

Ml 

5-U 1 

2S 

103-44 

±0-97 

2-77 

2-IT 

K«tM utid 
GLrgA 

130 

74-lt 

±0-18 

3^ 

4"10 

136 

48-06 
j ±<1*17 

314 

6-53 

135 

78-92 

±0-46 

7^ 

9-82 

51 

lOS-OO 

to-±Ji 

306 

299 

Glia 

54 

7310 

±093 

3’48 

333 

48 

48-Ofi 

±0-47 

294 

590 

47 

76-±3 

±079 

7-31 , 

i 9-74 

go 

101-00 

±0-06' 

438 

4-34 

Do^iUap^, 

; m 

1 

75-UI 

±o-i» 

iw 

398 

loa 

48-73 

±0-43 

3’38 

691 

103 

73-41 

±0-81 

7133! 

1098 

24 

tOl-914 

±0-80 

3BQ 

391 

Bnlifrira 

- fiO 

1 

7342 

±0S9 

303 

4-11 

46 

40-00 

±(W1 

392 

e^TT 

45 

74-39 

±0-07 

6916 

896 

19 

100-06 

± 0-49 

3'IS 

3'10 

„+ 

30 

73-04 

±046 

3-03 

400 

LU 

47-80 

±0-37 

€98 1 

594 

19 

7070 

±0-86 

a'58' 

J 

m 

1 

a 

500-01 

±0-02 

l-OO 

m 
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The Ctfihalie /mfrj-.—Oonsidcr, for esample, thfi extreme values of the cephslio 
index ill t!ie above table. The highest is Da^talilia with 75‘0l, Oie lowest is BiJieira 
with 7it’42. Is this ditfereiice of 1-59 units real, ot is it due to iiiBiiffi(;ienc7 in 
the number of iiicasumiieiito from which the averages are calcubtotif The 
probable error (£„) of the mean oeplinlio index for Uu^mhlia ia + 019 ; the 
prolmbtc error of the mean eepliolic Liidex for Bjihci™ is + O'29. Tlie 
probable error of the difiTerence of the two means (derived from the B<|uare root 
+ E|) is thcrefuiie + 0 35, wliich is less tlum one^uarter the octiud 
dlflcrence (i'59) between the two means. From this calculation biometrioiaua 
would feel justified in supposing that Llie differetice m average cephalic index is 
more likely to be rad Uian accidental f in other words, that in all probability its 
occurrenoe is not due to random gampting. A similar CtmcUismu would lie drawn 

from a compBriiioti of the coplmlic index of Dakahlia with lhai of Clizn.* 


On the other Imiid, the difTeretiee between the ceplmlic indices of iMtahlia 
and Jyenn only Just exceeds, while that lietwcmi the cephalic indices of Uahnhlm 
and Giiga is actually lesa thsn, three times the probable error of their respoetive 
diffcrenoea. This relation becomes still less when the otlier proviueea are similarly 
compared witli one another. 

We may vonclude, then, that while it is not permissible to regard the 
dilfereuces in cephalic index lietwcen the provinces of Dakalilia, Girga and Kcna. 
fts with certainty significant, the peoplu of Dalmblia, on the other hand, sjf 
prabail^ h^ dolichocephalic timn the people of Gi^a and Bolieim. However, these 
tlueo provinces lie so neat one another geographically as to raise a doubt whether 
the ivipn^lfe has not occurred in this particular case* As regards the province 
of Stiartia, m few individuals were measotxd timt no coimluaions can be drawn. 

ne i/Micr JhnW/rt^^Themost divelgent valnce fur the averoge tipi^r 
facial index in Table I ate those for the provinces of Sliar^ and Buheire. kit 
so few indii*idtialB_oiJy seventecn-l«ilopeiiig to Stiarkia were oxamiued that 
this ave^ B clearly not v^ry trustworthy. f>imp«ring the averogp focial 
indices ot Girga and Bahdra. we find that wluie their difference amounts to I IW, 
the probable error of their ilifferenco is ± 9-39. Tiie ratio of thtjae two figures 
la ouly just sufficient for us to conclude with any degreo of certainty that tlm 
1 e^nco la not ftirclilentil, aruiiiig from ihn measunjuieat of nn iusuffideiiL 
numW .t When, «, U.. oth»r w.pTO»«| u, uMl. i,.t« 

h. ,«to. ^ th, p„vi„«, w, ™ porbnp, .ulltW 

tlmii wo aliould »LLefwi3« bive auppu^ thorn to lie. * 

The.Yaml /arfrx.^Tii striking contro.st to the cepbniic and tipper facial 
indices, the nasal mdicos nlmw aneli umrktxl divergence tiuit it i« |,ardly necessary 


^ It. »LmillcHL tiui n dil£iEf%iici> 

tiiuo^ iu mut. 

' facttacAe CHD 


iwqaiPM rigBifiensdE it u teats than ih™ 
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to Toecoit to etotiaiical methods in ohler to dBmonetntto tlmt ikt d^treneet eannot be 
If, however, we do l&ke the trouble of ootuparing the i>o[)ulattQii of Kona 
and Gitgtt with tliut of Ool^hiia, we aee that, while the nasal iadiees differ by 
4'81 unita, the piobnble error of differuocea of pairs of samples amoufiU only 
to + 0 - 68 . 

From the tigiitos in Table we may strongly suspect that the nasal index 
tjicresses in value as we pro(%e<l south, u eopjecturo'^ which iS| on the whole, 
contitined by the following table 


Table II. 


Frovinoe. 

Number of 
indivicimila 

Nasal 

ludex. 

Province* 

Number of 
individunts. 

Nosnl 

index. 

Kena ,..i 

53 

7S-90 

Fuyum 

34 

77-61 

Girga 

82 

77-77 

Giza ...j 

47 

75-33 

Aesiut 

57 

78-01 

Buhdra ...' 

1 45 

74-30 

Minia 

34 

77*36 

Gliarbia ... 

1 100 

73*98 

Beni Snof ... 

25 

77-61 

Dal^abliu ... 

103 

73-41 


The three remaining provinces, intermediate in poaition between Gisa on the 
south, and Bahoiia, Gharbia. mid Palqdilia on the north, give the following averoge 
nasal indices:— 


ProTince. 

1 

Number of 
iudividuub. , 

1 

Nasal 

index. 

Meuufia 

m 

.. K >1 

80 

1 76*84 

l^aliuhia 


AM* 

18 

78-73 

Sharlfua 

■ d «- 


19 

b 

76-70 


The high nasal index of ^aliubia is in part duo to the inelunon of one index 
of iOO among the ei^iteen from whioh tlie average is derived. 

One might, ind«>d, feel disposed to disr^pml the valnes given both by Sharlda 
and by ^Culiubia owing to the small numhei of tndividuslB axaminml from tlieae 
provinces, were it net for tho foot that a Iiigh index is also given by Monu&e, a 
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ptDvincc lyiiijj dliout the 8SRi& I&titudo ss, und vcstw&nl of, K&liubiA ftjid 
Sb&rkia. Here eighty individiiaU were moeaiAiTed; m there cwt be little 
doubt that the average lutsal index of this region of ^pt lies somewhere 
near 77, 

It ifl conceiveblo tliat the nasal imlex of Gisa has been unduly lowered owing 
to the jiositioD of Cuiro in this prorinec; and that, but for Uio leptorhine inRnence 
of so cosmopoUtan a city upon the snhurban villages, the nasal index of the 
varions provinces of tfie Nile vnlley would Iiave shown a more regular decnxise 
in value ftom Upper to Lower Egypt; this decrease being especially and suddenly 
marked in Ibu three ptovinoea, Baheira, Gfiarbia, and Dakablla, which ate at Urn 
very month n\ the Nile. 

The dilTcTCnces among tike provinces in upper facial index possibly points in 
tlie same dliocdon. Thus this index for Kens ami Giiga averages 45'O0, for Giza 
4S‘05, for lilalciihlia 4&'72, aud for Baheira 49*00. A higher facial index implies a 
longer or narrower face, Wtien we cotne to study the upjtcr facial index of the 
Siidniiese, we alialJ find it noticoahlj' lower than in fl^'pt. The exceptionally low 
facial imicx of Sliarkla ia doubtless associated with its sorpiisiugly high nMat 
index. We shall Jiavo occasion to refer to this correlation later, when (in the 
Apimudix to this iraper) wo make a more detailed study of tlio province of 
MenuOa. 

GnttHhic fndtx^ —Difihrcncca corresponding to those which wo iiave notorl in 
the nasal index are also apparent in ilie gnathic index (Table 1), This index 
expresses the ratio between (i) tlie ilistance from the ear-hole tn the lower tnatgins 
of the gnms of the upper incisor teeth, (ti) the distance from tlie car-hote to the 
root of tiiu noao. Its value iti less la Tjoivor tliaii in Upper l^pt, l>tit the number 
of measuremenla made in tlie diftbrout pruvinces is not suflicieut to make this 
relation tiiotie tiinn highly probuhlo. 1 have alrcntly uallctl attention’ to llio 
nnsatisractoiy character of this index unless supplemented hy a da termination of 
the inclination of the two linear dtsiaticcs on which it is basei]. 

Lengltiof T\bia Hnditadim. —Tlie question naturally nnscs,isthis tendeno* to 
prognatliisiu and u* pUtyrhiny in Southern ligypi att^mpaniod by the clisngcs 
in the proportion of the long bnnes to one another, with wtiich we should expect 
to meet lit {>aasing from a more Cancaaic to a iiioro Negroid people ? Has the 
JtUah of the province of Keua, for example, a longor tibia relatively to his stature 
than Lhc^//(iA of Ttakalilia? [ Imve attempted to luise an answer to this question 
on the index formed from the ratio of tho kneeling height to the standing lieight. 
Other things being cquid, individuak who have relatively to their stature a longer 
tibia, sliould yield a lower index.^ 


‘ Ma*, vot iii. 1903, 4, |»p. li, 13. 

• ! ia abvtowdy a vny Tea^ inilronieiil fer our p«rp«» < it» unn««iarv to 

SrSlSuJtol!! ^ *** 
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Table in. 



Provinces of 

Provinces of 

a 

Kneeling Height x 100 

Kcna and Girga. 

DaVahlia and Uharbia. 

Standing Height 

HumlKST, 

Percentage. 

Xiimber. 

ForeontcigeH. 

7h-70‘09 

L 

1*35 

0 

0 

!ri-7ioo 

1 

1-25 

0 

D 

72-7209 

3 

3*75 

2 

1*48 

73-731)9 

16 

20-00 

12 

8-89 

74-74-99 

41 

61*25 1 

57 

42'23 

75-7B'99 

14 

22-50 1 

54 

4000 

76-76-99 

9 

0 

; 

7*40 

TotAl number 

30 

100-00 

133 

100-00 

Avi^rage index 

74*35 

74i)0 


Otividualy thu pmUhility thnt Uiesa dififeroiices aw w^ificant ta not vtity 
great Lei us turp ta the results of exHtnining for Uta prOBence of another negrohl 
chuniulcr. the lolaUvo Icuglti of the radius. 

By eabtntcting the height of the elbow joint nbov© the gromid from that of 
the ocromion abuvo the ground, the length of the upper am is ohtaiuahJo. 
Similarly ttio difTerence in the heights of tho elbow and wrist joints above the 
ground gives the length of the foteaniL I have caknlated and compared Hie 
imii <w ffi fw the above four provinces obtained from a ratio of tlio length of the 
forearm to that of the upper arm, Tliia is clearly a lor more accurate teat than 
the previous index. 


Tabi,e tv. 


Furearm length x 100 
Upper arm length 

Prnviuoes of 

Ki^uii and Girget 
Aiasiut and Mmnt. 

Vu}nn£s^o{ 

Gixa, Bahoira, 
Batuddi^ Gltntbio, 

Kmnber. 

PercentngeH 

Kumber. 

Porcontage. 

Below 70 

1 

3*45 

3 

11*54 

70-74*9 

6 

20-69 

6 

23-08 

75-79*9 

12 

41-39 1 

9 

34-61 

80-84*9 

5 

17-24 

5 

19*23 

85-89-9 

3 

10*33 

1 

3*85 

90-94*5 

1 

3-45 

3 

T'69 

95 and over 

1 

3-45 

0 

0 

Tubal number 

29 

100-00 

28 

100-00 

AvftTBge v*. 

79-32 

<r “ 6*36 

78*73 

= 8^51 
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HiTe n^jtun th« prohahlo orroiB ano very coiieidcmblc; Tlve difTeituice of the 
two (79^32—7 073=) 2 59, while the probable error of the difference 

Rviohea the high v^ue of ± 1'64. Oh^intMiIj% the range of vtUnea is too wida and 
the nunilier of iktji Loo gmall U> justify a more elaborate study of these lodioea. 
Tlie difficaltiofl in miMmuriDg nccuraldy the kneeling heiglit and in estimating the 
length of the long bone^ on the living subjeot must also be taken intoeonsidemtion. 
Xo vorthelew, uneafe as they are, the^ data suggest that pf^ri peuaii with incrooHiug 
prognathiam and platyrhiny in Upjjor Eg_vpt, there is an inoreasing rebtive length 
of Libia and of radius. 

B. Comparison or Averaok VABtAniuTY. 

In Table 1,1 have given the standard deviatioua for six piwinces in re^spect 
of eight different chtiractera By its aid we may attempt to compare the 
variability of the peoples td various porta of Eg)'pt. Now tlie stanrliird deviation 
servea to indicate the diatribution of the individual uieasiirementa a1>oiit their 
mean. The more Bcattemd they are—in other words, tlie greater the vmiahUity of 
the ehuracter—^the larger becomes the standard deviatioiL But the magnitude of a 
standard de™tion is also aSectod by the magnitude of the mean to which it 
roforSr Coiiae^jiiontly the eoeilicient of varmhility, the ratio of (odd hundred timesi) 
the standard deviatiDii to the niean^ is a better iiistnitneut for the eoiiiparifiou of 
variahilitics than the standard deviation. 

The trustwniihiuesa of a ^gle standartl deviation or coefficient of variability 
depends, like the mean, upon its probablo error* ft would be nnwarmtitahlD lo 
compare the diflerent provinces, aa ragarda variability in any sin^e chametor* 
without taking this into account. However^ the chances of error become 
considerably retluced if we add together the coeffidenta of variability for the eight 
diaractom and compare the averages of tlieir sum Ih difTeront provinces. For 
Kena, the averego coefficient is 4 37* for Giza 4^34, for l>akahlia 4^56, and for 
Laheira 4‘2ft. Approximately the same numbers of individuals were measured, 
belangtiig to Kena, Baheira and (Siza. But as ahrmt twice os many were meaBored 
from Dakalilia^ it may Ito well to compare tlie mean variability ipf thifi pmvincse 
with that for the combined provinces of Kena and Girga; the values^ hovnover, 
are unchanged, namely, 4*S6, and 4 37 reffpectivdy* 

I conclude then, tluit it w impcerible to show from my ilnta that any difference 
in aiscmfft. variability oxista between the inhabitants of various provim^ Only by 
a Htilt larger coUeetjon of material eonld we hope todeuot differences of variabiUly 
as rcgtirds iKtUridu4d cliaroctorsL 


C. CoaiPASisox or BrnraiBirnox CemvEs, 

So far wo have tia.1 andor consMemtioii only tlie a;*orngg voliioa of varioKB 
mcaaucomonia ornl iudioos for diffMcnt i.rovincefl, and tho vamhility vnliteo 
ihwtoi.. Ut „ »w «,«aiDC 111, ot di.Wbuti™ ot ih» 
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indivtdunl iiiflASiiTOnicnts atiti indices, &inl cnuiimru the tUflttilMitioiis in tliffi.'t'oat 
provinccfk It h obvious iliat a study of such fwiiitnoy curves—ctr frequency 
polygons, as they should more properly 1« oallwl—rasy reveal important features 
which are coucoaled in the avetugc eyures. The froquotiey polygons which have 
iKiCU <)rnwn for this paper, relate to tho (o) heatl leiigtli, (5) head breadth, 
(pi cephahe indcs, (rf) nasal length, (<) nasal hreadth, (/) nasal index and 
(ff) npjier facial indes. for tho provincos of (I) Kona and Cliiga, (2) Assiut and 
aiinift, (3) Gharhia, (4) Gaktihlia and (6) MonuGa. (Figs. 2-38. pp. 347-253).‘ 

It ia now reeognisod that a froquenoy polygon of the individual values of such 
a m^isurenienl as atature will approxituate to a smooth carve of dcGoite form'— 
called the " normal," “ probahility '* or " Mnomial " cim’C—if only a sufficient numlier 
of nnaclccted iiidividiwJs within the eommunity bo jneasured. Tho mathematical 
propertiea of tluBeurvo are well known j if certain conatauta are giveo, the value 
of any [)oint 3 on the cowe can bo calculated* Wlien, on the other liaiid, the 
individual ineaaurcitionts aw too few in imiuber, as must usually be the case in 
anthropometric inveotigatiotiis, we may have no longer an approxitnattou to the 
smooth frequency curve, but a pulygon with peaks, the nnmbor, height anfl poeilioti 
of which vary in dilferent samplea drown from tho same populatioiu 

CoTU|»ariQg the freqticuoy polygons that ora prceenteil in this pajier 
(jsigcs 247-263), we see tliat, while the majority of them contain two or more |)e<iks, 
others approximate very closely to some fonn «f a aimple smooth or theoretical 
curve. We may ossnnm iliat the theoretical curve to which they ajtproximnte is 
not uppreciahly dillsrent Irom the normal or probability curve. For most 
practical puiqioees this asauniption ap{)earo justihablo.' 

It lias been shown by Livi* that when two similar binomial curvea, expressing 
tho distribution of stature in two (Italian) populAtionaof difTerent rocc and stature, 
are compounded, the resultant distribution carve is. to all uppeuroacea, smouth. 
imlees the nicaii stature of the two popuUtiniie dslTent by alwnt 16 eras* Wo have 
alroady olnscrvcil that inegnlariilea in the sinoothne^ of a dislributioti enrve 
do not ueeesaarily moan plurality of type,' We are now warned, coniumely, that 
the approximate smoothness of a distiibalion curve dues not necessarily imply 
singleness of ty'pe. 

I'rofoeaor Pcaiwm hoa devinotl a formula for toating tho elosonero of fit of an 
actually obtained distribution t(> a iheorotioul distribution curve. Tills formula 
gives ft measure of tlie probability tliut we shall obtain a more peaked polji'gon 
tiiAii tliat under cousidoralion by taking further flamples from the eame populatton ; 

' Alt thn graph* cm page 247 rafi-r m head length, idl thrae an page 24S m liead hreadib, 
m> UH for the raotointDg live mraitinitiMBtfe Tlie five graphs on eoslb pogo refer each to n 
(lifTerent province in the anler siotetl above. 

» I iwmine hera ihni a oingJe type ioipfiea a cbiiranter fniio which a mimbei of tudividualii 
IjeJooglng *0 dint type wfiJ rattainJy diverge, anil tlmt a given commuiiity way wmeeivably 

ecj^^t of t'wti or piw compdELffiii lypcft. 

* J(i|ki 77-^- 

* <?f, Biomttrih^ J90£ti| p. 443^ 
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tho formiik reals uu tho supposition tliaL the entire series from which tlie naiiiplea 
are iaki.'ii truly follows tiio thiKuetioal fiiatributioii* I fiavc tested tho gowinoss of 
lit for two of the ptibliahod fratnency polygonal ami I find, aa imiowl 1 liad 1»an 
Idl to conclude from actwil iiia[jectioii, that while for the one Beries tho tionnal 
curve woe a fair lit, for the other it was an emcoilirigiy i«nl one. But the task of 
catcukting the goodom of fit of each of these fre<iiiency polygons is a iiiattor 
rather of statistical cotioom. I turn now to certain featuiea of the ourves which 
arc of greater and more immediate interest for anthropohij^. 

In the Fn^cjueiicy polygons of the i!e[>halie indoK fur the province of Asaiut 
and hliaia (B^g. 13), and of Da^alilia (fig. 13), wc note that two peaks are present, 
a liighcr tiL 73 and a lower at 77, while for the provinces of Iverui and Girgu 
(Fig. 12) the higher j)eftk is at 73, the lower nl 76. The polygons for Ci liar bin and 
Mcnulla (B'iga 14. 16) show u single peak at 74. It wouhl be icnupting to aupttOBc 
that each uf liie above frequency carves is a oompositye of two (or more) eletueutary 
eonstlUients, each having a siugla ]>eak. e^., nt 73 and at 76-77 resjiectivuly, which 
represents an un<loriying ethnic type. Wo might suppose that, coinhiued in 
certain ppfti*ortLoiis, the two component curvea would yield a resiiU>aot earve with 
these two peaks, while undor other conditions of comhination a single fieak, placed 
somewhere midway, would result. 

So seductive a kyyiothesis at fust sight gains striking snppurt from ii like study 
of the tlistrihullDn curves of lbs nusul uider (page 252 )l B'cr in Kuna and Girga 
iB'ig. 27), in Assiut anil Mink (Fig. 23)Jii Gharhiu (B'ig. 2fl), in Dukalilia (Fig. 311), 
and ill Afenufia (B'ig. 31), the frequency [lolyguiis for the nasul imUccs ail ihott! me 
jtfttk «< 72 rt»rf (iniifAcr at 7G-7S. 

Now it is indeed remarkahle that, while the mean itosal index of these provinces 
varies, roughly, from 7S‘5 to 78*6, occur ding to tlie aituaticui of the provinw, yot in 
all of l)ie previnees which we clmucn to have e.xiuuinGd, the fretpiuncy {Kilyguns 
show one ]icak at 72 and another at TG or 78. At first sight it is litirdly conceivable 
that such 11 scries of coiticidcnccs to a purely nvcideiitul occummcc. And wc con 
hardly escape the conclusion that in each distribution curve wc have to deal with 
H duality, f»r plnrality, of ty|». For are wc nut here m llic ineciing-groired uf tliu 
platyrhine Soudanese filtering in ftnin tho south and the loptorhine MctUtcirancan 
colonising from the ni/rth ? Wlmt is more natural thau that wo should be able to 
dissect out from a curve two (or more) typos, present in diflhnoit tntciisity in the 
ditfcrcat provinces of l^^ypt? At one time, I must coufetuf, this whs the view I 
uiyseU adopted, but on cliwer i^uiiiiatiun it W tu my mind proved link nil ble. 

In the first plane, the five distiibutiou curves of tlm nasal index refer only to 
seven provinces,and include 300 individnals, Uf the six remainiug pmvinecs (Beni 
Suef, Fayum, Gisa, KaliuHo, Sharkta, and Balmira) the iiutulior of individuals 
measured is too few (188 in all) to warrant Lbe construotiou of sii dtstribution 
curves, Yot we cannot neglect ilie fact that none of these provincia, so for as their 
few nasal indiiica gp, would gjvo curvea with almiUr features in those of the 
published curves. 
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riO, 3. (MftlOT IICP HiXIA.) 




For an esnlana^n of 


no. a. (DAfAHLlA.) 


««,«. {ionutiJL} 
tllAS LESritTO. 

the corvw on this and the following pagw see footnote on page 245. 
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no, (abiiift and mimUh) 
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So^ too^ thfi five dfettititition aurvcs of the cephalic iuiiei oeglect the cephalic 
indices of the other proriiices, Fig. 37 sho^^ the composite diatribution etir™ 

for the proTlnce^ of Kcna* GiigeL, Asaiut, llinla,. 
Faf utn^ Slcuufio^ Bahcir^k Gharbia, and DalahliiL 
We sec that there ia no longer a |rtMik at 73 or 
76| but an iatcntiedmie peak at 74» and a similar 
unimodat curve is ohtaitied even from the elrwlsr 
mentioned five provinoesi Wl^eu, m adilitioo, we 
lemcTnher tbai no iinjyirtant dJflertfnee in mean 
eephaljc index wtia foiiDd in the diffcreat pro- 
vlnccfl^ our belief i» sttciigthened that these peaks 
arc purely due to chance. 

But in Che cooe of tito inml hide^, the 
poEstion is very difrereut. Hera wo know that 
the uasid index rises aa ive proceed funhoT south. 
And hero the comhiTicd curve (Fig; 38), for tlio 
(5(19 + 198=) 697 individnala of all F^pt still 
yields the same fc^iturea m wo have seen ia 
Lhc five ourres of w^hich it is in part made upn 
It ^owa a dcprosfiioa at 74 and a p&ak on cither 
side of It ftt 72 and 76. Evidently the pcciks in the corven of the nasal indox 



no. 37 p 


de-aerve further study. 

Taking the distribution curve of the nr^l index for all Egypt, my friend Mr. 
John Gray sujg^tcd nod kindly made for me a calculation sft to the signiBcaace of 

the two peaks at 72 and at 76. It is obmiis 
t!mt in nnother draw of 697 !%yptmns the 
prrfikfl might not precisely Imitute those in the 
present sample. Moreover, for all we know to 
t!io contraiyp if only 69*700 instead of 697 
Kgj^ktiaiiB had been measuredp wo might have 
had a smooth instead of a peaked or irregular 
diatribatidu curve. Let m make this asauinp 
tion, that the curve la really amoutlip and let 
ua calculate the odik against tltese two peaks 
tieing random Dccurmucce due to insufficient 
numbers of measnremeut^, Mr* Gray finds 
that the peak 72 would occur 49 timesp and 
the peak 76p 55 in a thousand such 

random samples of 697 liidividuals. Tliere am 
thus very fair odda in favour of the itffidentol nature of ilij? two peakoi 

I liave; however, tiiade a similar ciilculation us to the sigiuficanee of the 
depre^oR si 74* la this case the odds are 100 to 1 against the deviation from tlie 
normal curve being duo to random sampliug Yet evim these odds are occaaiQually 
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mflt;’ our hypothesia of plurality of type fl}?aiu, therefore, receives do njaterkl 
support. 

The q-uestion remflins, whether this improVflvbiiity of 100 to I is not misod l>y 
the ooouneuca of tlie doprcsalou at 74 in all the five aample curves, aud ihia in 
spite of the diflfcrent value of the mean uosal mdes in each curva After eoMidei* 
fthla attentiou to this point, I have como to the cMuolasion that the improbability 
is not thereby raised. 

But even were the two peaks and the intervening depression really signirtcaot, 
it would neverthfllfifis l»e inipossiblo to reaolve the dmibly-p<!akeil curve into two 
component curves. The apices stand far too near one another to permit of RiiiilyBis 
in this way. It has been already pointed out (p. 245) tlwt the rcsiiecttvo moans (nr 
rather modes) of two normal curves must differ by a aiusidcrable amount in order 
that the combmed ourvos may yield a doubly peaked ourvt It is easy to convitioc 
oneneU of this fuel by empirically compounding various pairs of (iistribution curves 
of different Tno<los and of differen t exten ta. Only by the imwa rrantabk o^u mptioi i 
that tlio two fiurs'ea are nmtksdly and in opposite directions asymmetrical, con tlm 
required effects of conipfwitiQii lie obtained. Indo&l. the very closeness of the two 
peaks itself suggests tlm aacideiital nainre of tlieir ooustant ocourtonce. We may 
oliHarve that the ilistaribution curvis of nasal length in these provinces all show one 
peak at 46 or 47, tmd another at 49. 50. or 51, Evidently it is a mare diauee that 
a depression occurs in all of them at 4S, and I tailiave that Uic eamo explanation 
holds of the depresiiioii at 74, lietween 72 and 70, in the case of the misal 
index.* 

I^tly, it may bo painted out that oven were ouch composition anti rosolutioii 
jiossible in the cose we Lava bocn oouflldering, tlie analysis would iiave no known 
anthrniwmetrica] significaiicG. Wo have aecn that the value of the luteal index 
vuriea in Egypt rouglily from 73*5 to 73'5, The nasal index in iitiuth Europe is 76: 
in Nubia it is So, and in tbo Sudan, 100. Wbitt ethnologioal meaning, tbeii, cati 
be Attached to two curves, the means (or modes) of which ore at 72 and at 76 
respectively T 

We are forced to the oonclnaion tliat the cniuddent |>o8ition of the peaks, 
in the variouB previDcos which we have been considering, is a matter of pure 
accident, and tliat it is in no eonse a proof of the presence of two or more 
difttinct ethnic ty^ics, varioufily distributed in the different pravincee of the 
couatiy. 


t PrcfeMOT BowUy, who boi bindly given in* adriw un tbo aubjre^ tells me tliat be 
Ine recently met with a number in fsadtau niupUag, Uw adds Against whieh ho know* to be 
laOUj 1. Hv is of npinitin that tdda of smDothjug like 50,000:1 are r«ni1n>cl by autiaticUii* 
bofiae tliey can jtckiiowledgo the MwwHi'ry of an iaterfariug aiuse. 

* Oiie*ipo«al cause for Hie appeaiance of peaks lies in the onaHiscwii tesdenqf to miainteriiret 
near lying niMiureaifiiita in torma of a luore conwnient esntmi value, r^, to read 40 or M 
initl metre* M »0 ailliaicirws wLoreby a (al«ly and oonstantly projMiideratltig freqtteticy at 
fiO is Dbtsfneil, But tliis eaw clearly fails to siuormt for the present matoiwes, 
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CHAlfLKs a /« J^^ma Aitlhropofoift,. 


4. CbMPABWOS OP NOS'NOMEBfCll CaAlUCTBlS. 

I ^va teft to iho bat tie coowdemtioa of theao djlfereocoe of form, colour 

Zr^^zi:^r - 

n 1 ^^Ir* ^ eje, skin and hair, the texturo of the hair 

and tbefoni, of the chin and lipe, in thirteen piovincee. The fioures whieh -r. 
encloBed m bmckete ahow the««mfer ofindmdiuih, who were 
particular character The other figure*, exp«ea tlie IZ! 
hdongi., « .he *»™,cl.*«>u. which ' '’ 


TABtS V. 
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TadU V,— cOfUintud. 
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I found Uttle diflitniUy tu Hxln^ for ntynclf and maintaining atandnnis of oye 
colour. If uii individunl'a oyc« were midway in colour lictwcan luy atniidarUe or 
ahowed a speckling of two colonrs, he wns oscribod half to one chtsa, and half to 
anotlier. 

The detenulnatioii of akin colour proEents much greater <llfllcultie& I saw at 
the outset that without standard colours I was liabla to error frein uonlrast between 
a given skin colour umkr considemtion and ilie akin colour of the individual who 
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OrfAftLES S. MVERa— hUfrtfpiiWf 


li^ just pixjvioTialy bccii On tho oth^r hanil^ I found it uxtreiiioly 

difficult to (sbiaiu atanflnrLl coloured ]>aperd uhicU hail the re^uifllte tiumLer and 
variety of hac^. MoruDvcr^ 1 found Uiat the colour class to ^hich im individual 
belonged would vuty witli the region of the skin chosen. It by no means always 
followed that, because the akin of an indindmil A was lighter tluui that of B in one 
regioup therefore it was also lighter in another region. The plan which 1 dually 
adopted waa this. An artist Mend spent n mi^riiing with me, painting in oils the 
skin colour of vanous Egyptians, and chcK^iiig for this [siiq>ose the inner surface of 
the upper arm, I was fortunaie in having an umisually cxten$iv^e and repn^enta- 
tive series of skin colovirs among the aubji^ta who came to be mcaaucml on that 
GccasioD. Tise papers on whidi tliese colours wore painted^ were then cut into 
equal slipSt and having been armaged in order of bnghtnesap they were numlH^rud 
and tied togethar. Exi^oriencc soon enahlqii me to cali certain shsdea mediuia^ 
others dark^ fair^ etc. And on this hnsia the classes in which iiiiHvhiuals are 
groupetl in Table V were fanned. 

As reganU tlie colour of the haLr> only one remark is ueceesary^ naiuely, tliat 
the characteristic f^'ptian hsir colour is a reddish Idack Heuce the percculage 
figurea for this character must he used with caution, meet inilividuals being 
recfjrded Imlf in block, and half m the red class. 

We are ablo to dtow the following deduebiaus fiom Table V — 

Shini ’ — A Tnatcrisl lightening of the colour of the iris and akin is 
evident aa we proceed northward, province by provinue* l^Yhila the percentage of 
brown eyes keeps fairly constant, that of dEirk brown falls and tliab of light brown 
eyea rises. The percentage of blue and green eyes is lower in tlie four Bonthern- 
moat provincea Uken together than in any otlior four mote northern provinces.* 
Similarly oa regards Btia colour, no '‘very fair*^ skins are met aonth of Ikni 
Suof, and (with one exception) no very dark " skins are ta be found north of the 
Faymin. 

wo cxceptiorw the esses of light brown hair are all *' lialf eases." 
That is to say, they are instances of hair colour the shade of wtdoh falls 
intermediate between dark and light brawn. Ot the two imlly ligbt brown ^hni ref I 
individuals, one lieknged to MenuJia, the other to Kaliuhia. It m evident that 
there is a rsoiarkahle uniformity of the hair colour throughout ISgjTil, in spite of 
such divergences in measurement as we have already dcacrjliecL 

Spiral ajid criap linir u; ralativeljf pradoimiiatU, ns vtQ ahwM expM-t, in Upper 
F^gypt, curly imd wavy hair wkUvely in Lower %-pt. TJje mm' inalaTk^'a 
of straight hair wliidj ora aluiost all whole caaoa" ai^pear to ha ^calUsi&i 
fairly unilornily thtnugliout T^pi, when due conaiJeraUyn Is paid to Hib amall 
total of cases examined. 


. inie of die bng cf tha w« neticod app«t ,o 

t- uniforuaj di^ilnited Ihroegb Egj-i,t. ne.l fourteen iliulITr 

wer* batra la mh * 
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The (iegffie of proiBuience of tho chin hteaia uo obvititw reletioti lo tlio venous 
ptovtitceii of Big)'[it. 
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Table VL pvea the nujubcr of exceptional nose forms. ’When an 
individual differed noticeably froiu tiie average type in aariownesaor breadth of the 
root, bridge or oJffi of the nose, note waa wade of the fact on his caid. The 
figures in brackets beneath the name of the province indicate the number of 
individmila who passed under examination. Of the three oolunms of figures ranged 
under each proviuce, lUe first gives the absolute number of unusually narrow and 
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tvitle cases reoortl&d, the sscciid ^ves tlie jjerceutJige ivlatiou of iliese tii^p classes to 
one niiotlier,iuid the Uupi Uio percentage raktioji of each class to the totjil uunibcr 
of iudividuals (the braclieted figut^) belonging to that province. 

The table di^rly corroborates tbe conclusions ’We Inive alrendy drawn from a 

study of tbe nasal index- 

Other ciamcfcTA—Tables Vll and VIll ate two of tnaiiy vain attempts to 
discover other diflerentialing characters in Egypt, the one showing that the 
reintive frequency of the ovoid and pentagonoid forms of the norma occipitolis and 
tho other tliat the degree of development of the lobe of the enr is fairly constant 
throughout difTctent provinces of tliia country. I liave ahso records of tho form of the 
head and face in norma vorticalis and frontalis, aooonling to Seigi'a nomenclatunj, 
bat a study of tfie data yiehled l:>y tho various provinces utterly failed to indicate 
that these characters are of ethnological value in Egypt, .Similarly negative results 
attended a detailed study of the ettr,c^., the development of Uio helix, the 
prominence of the tiugiis, the siae and dolicucy of the auricle and the degrees of its 
oulstaufling from the lieiul. It would be useless to publish tables of Lheeo data. 


.irPEtmix. 

Tue People op Mksufja asp the Favum, 

For different reasons these two pbvinoca merit separate treatment 
(Table 1X> 

The Fayum is an oasis lying flomr thirty niiles from tho Nile Valley, It was 
inhabited by the Egyptians from a very early date end wna largely culuniaed by 
Greeks from the year 600 B.C., until after the beginning of tho Christian era. It 
seemed worth while to find out wiiother, owing possibly to climatic coiiditiona or to 
inflnenccfl of the above admixture, the modern inhabitants of the Fayum uenBibly 
differ from tlie getieral population of Egypt as tugards the measiireiuciiUi which we 
have previously been studying. 

The prminco of Menufis. too, deserves special study owing to the unusually 
liigh nasal index (76 &4) which it gave (p 241), compared with the indices of 
Baheira (74-39), Ghatbia (73'9B), Uakahlia (73'4L). The fitandard deviations ajo 
too low, tho number of individind measiireinonts too great and the diaerence found 
is too wide for it to be, witli any degree of probability, a matter of accident. This 
high vnluo of the nasal index hi the case of Jlonufia is curioboratod by the similar 
indices obtained from the inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces of Kaliubia 
and ShajrHin. Tlie question naturally arises, are other eiceptioiiul featupi'a, besides 
the relatively high nasal index, present m the (icoplo of Menufia ? 

The Iiead length and breadth and cephalic index for tlie province of Meuufia 
are in no way remarkable, when comiJored with those already given in Table I 
for other provinces of Egypt. The unusually great auricular height is uotieeable, 
but wc lit prvsetit igiiormit of tts meaning- 
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Tablx IX. 


Orotip^ 


longth. 


OaiLd brendih* 


AunciUar beight 

No. 

At. 

cr 

CL 

Nai Av. 1 
; 1 1 

O' 1 

c. 

1 

Nnx 1 

1 

1 

Av, 

w 

c. 


m 


1 

fi-OB 

1 \ 

313 

sen! 144-20 

1 

4'3I 

3t>l 

J73 


4-(?3 

S153 

M«tian4k 

m 


4-30 

2>jU 

■ 

93 1 145-^6 



aa 

Uli^Z 

4ija 

3 la 



m-m 

e>78 

1 

M 145^50 

1 1 

Z7& 


u 

1 

|1471J0 

41)4 

2"7B 



0&])lui]i« uidojc. 

U^kpar fftd&l index^ 

NiuaJ index. 

No, 1 At* 



■Ho,) 

1 

Av, 

& 

CL 

N*J 

At. 

O' 

C'. 

Mfwknifl 

3^9 74^ 1 

aiia 

3'3S 

391 

48-39 

3-53 

V-Sfl 

1 

349 1 

73-83 1 

7-m 

10*12 

^cnufi& .... 

91 j 74^19 

s-&» 

3-49 

ei 

47-86 

314 

6-C6 

B0| 

78^ 

7-ass 

9-33 

Fmjrum .... 

3c | 73-81 

S-BT 

3-80 

1 ** 

1 48-01 

147 

6t)B 


77-01 

631 

1 

1 8-39 


Tlie upper focial index ig lower in MeniUia lluui in DaVaiilia and Ealieim; 
indeed it ig lower llian in Giia. Kona and the Fayuro. Thus, wo have once again 
a low facial index associated with liigh nasal index. Just as we found to lie the cose 
in Shar^ p, 241);— 



Kasai index. 

i 

^ Upper focUl index* 

rilakalilia 

73-41 1 

48-72 

^tiaheirn 

74*39 

49-00 

r MeiiuRa 

7S‘S4 

47*85 

isharlicin 

76'70 

47*56 


On llie otlior Ikaiul, the gnatliii: index for Menulia is lOl OS {IfoL=36; 3‘43V 

a vnliie not senaibly different from those obtained for ceighbouriTig’ptoviiicca. 
And fiirtlier, the kneeliug-standing index (e/ p. ^43) is 74'84 (No.=53), a value again 
not aeiuiihly difTerent from those obtained for neighbouring provinces. Much 
atrese. however, cannot be laid upon these indicea, as neither of them appears to be 
much altered m the case of mote uottherly provinces. 

< ttiB Ofrty “Modeiui’* tvfew t« tLe geMtal-jwiiuUUou of 
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Tuniuig Ui Tiibb V imto the high percentage dtirk brown eyc^i nnrl of 
Hpiiul hair in the pmvinc4!3 of Mcnufia and Kaliubia, compared with that in other 
proviiicefi of Lower Egypt, 

We ca)i only eonctude ihs^i tlie siuiipJe of indIvidiL&la who were iiii'uiiiired, 
belangfng to Monufia, h nsote negroid iii ctmmcter tinm we $lioeld have expected 
in so northerly a provinoc of Egj’pt, If, m we may i^erheps auppose. this earn pie 
ia a tme rapreaeiiUitive of the entire province, it must be left for future invoatigation 
to iktormine the cau^» On tlie other ]mni.i with regnnl to the E’ayunj^ it 
interefttiiig to note that the nasal index has the value we might have expeolod from 
the latitude of the Oasis p, 240), There la no itace of any leptorhinc uiduenco 
resulting from the Bettbruents of CireekSp who were so plentiful there years ngp. 
On the coutroryp the nasal index is considerably 1 uglier ihim that of the coast 
provinree of Balieiru nnd Oharbio- We con only infer that wii&tever influence 
the colonists from the Mediterranean had is now wiped ont and that the ahorigtnal 
type Iiaa imB&erted itself, Neither in head nor in face measurenieut do the 
uihabitants of the Fay urn dJfler from tlie iuliabiumla of a cotTosponding latitude 
in the Kx!e Y-dley. That is to say, the oonditious of life in the Fayiiin appear to 
have bod no special InSiieiiDe in these mapecls. 


rv. THE COAIPAJIISOS OF THE MAHOMilEDANS WITH THE 
COM'S AND WITH THE -MIXED” GROUP. 

A. COMPAuisox OK NoK-NL'iimnGAL CuAEAcrmts; 

We pose now to u compariiiK^i] between the Mahoitmicdau population of Upper 
and Diwer- Egypt which we iuive already studied, and two other dosses of 
Egyptians which so far we liave left unconsidcred. These aro {1) the Gopts, who 
number possibly aljout oiie-slxti^tb of the entire Egyptian popubtion, and* 
luiving intennarried solely among themselves during the post thirteen hiindml 
years, still prosers'e the Christian religion which prevailed ihroughoitt E^'pt 
before the Mnhonujiedan confiucst: and {2) the niixe^lgroup of Mahointnedans, 
whose iMirent^ belong to difTercut provinces of Egj-pt, or one of whose pujonta is 
of non-Egyptian origin. 

Of tlia thousand Egj^Hiims whom I meosuml, forty-two ivcm Copts, and 
seventy l>uloDged to the niixM" group. More than three times m uiaiiy of tho 
foiiy-two Cojitfl belonged to Upper Ejarpt aa to Lower Eg)*pL wliilo neSTly twice 
as many of the "mixed'* i>oopte belongetl to Lower os to Upper Egypt Tin? 
greater prosperity and ease of eominunicaticui in Lower Egypt is doubtless 
responsible for the^ conditions. Fewer of the Copts in Upper Egj'pt havo iJie 
means of purehnsing their release from service in the Army, A lurger number of 
tlie Ixjwcr h^ption /dlnkin find an opportunity of ohtaiuing wives from other 
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pmvinces than their o«rtt> The sevRnt^ individuals, belonging to the " mixed " 
group, may be thus cltissiSed 


Tabu IX. 


Pareota. 

Ko. of cases. 

Both Lower Egyptian . 

23 

Ixiwer E^tian and Sudanese 

15 

fjower Egy]itiaa and Turkish . 

2 

^wer and Upiier Egypliau.. 

i a 

' 

Both Upper Egyptian 

a 

Upper E^^tiou and Sudanese 

a 

Upper Egyptian and Maghrahi 

3 

Upper Egyptian and Bedawi 

1 


The table suggests that intcnuarriage nitH the Sudanese is more frequent in 
Lower than in Upper If this be so, it is doubtless the result of the 

employment of Sudanese in various faotori^ and works in Lower Egypt The 
word Msghrabi" in the above table applies to a man who has come to Egypt 
from the West 

In tlto following table we are able to study and to compare the colour of the 
eye, skin and liair, the texture of the hair and the fonn of the nose and lips, 
(i> among tbe Mahouunfidaus of Upper and Lower Egypt, (ii) among the Copts, 
and (iii) mnoug the mixed " group, Tlie figures in tlm table, wldch are enclosed 
in bmcketa, represent the total number uf individusls on whom the observations 
were made. Tho on bracketed figarcfl give the percentage frequency of the different 
chaiacters. 


Table X. 


Character, 

upper Egypt, j 

Lower Egypt, j 

Copts. 

Mixed. 

Eyt^ 

{nm 

1 

im 

m 

iss\ 

Dark hro^Ti 

24 

17 

12 

43 

Brovrn 

4a 

49 

49 

40 

Light brown ... ... 

24 

30 

29 

lu 

Dark htiie 

I 

0 

0 

0 

lUae ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Light blue 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Green ... 

3 

2 

6 

1 
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C)iAract«r. ^ 

Upper Egypt. 

Lnwor Egypt. 

Cnpta 

MixeO. 

ifirin C*JonK 

1 

{388} 


{m 

m 


4 

0 

3 ! 

16 

liark ... 

31 1 

4 


11 

Slightly itttrk 

22 

15 

15 

22 

Mediittn 

39 i 

49 

IS 

30 

Sltghtljr fair ... ... 

H 

10 

10 

14 

Fair ... 

B 

14 

20 

5 

Vciy fair ... 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Icjti^nrc hair. 

{m) 

(/ffip) 

(ir) 

(•JS) 

spiral. 

14 

7 1 

G ' 

26 

Orisp .. 

31 

25 ' 

20 

41 

Curly.. 

36 

43 

44 

19 

Wavy 

13 

17 

24 

9 

Stmight 

1 7 

3 

6 

5 

Cot 0 Uro/ kair. 

{331) 

(.SSfi) 

{JS) 

m 

lilHck 

43 

48 

4o 

53 

Dark brown 

19 

19 

15 

10 

Light brown **. 

1 

2 

7 

0 

Kerl . 

(32 

31 

33 

37 

Mfisiii root. 

{m) 


' m 

iHkf) 

UntiAitHny wide 

8' 

77 

83 

88 

^ narrow 

13 

23 

1 

12 

Naaat bridfft. 

m) 

im 

' {10) 

{34) 

Unin^iiall}^ wide 

SI 

60 

60 

82 

it narrow 

19 

40 

40 

18 

A 

Nasal rt/at. 

m) 

um 

(iif) 

m 

Unusually wide 

87 

69 

83 

84 

ft najrew «* * 

13 

, 31 

17 

16 

NitsaJ iij>. 

(US) 

; {i6S) 

(iJ) 


Unuaually wide 

89 

' 83 

73 

88 

t, narrow 

11 

17 

27 

12 
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Taule yL—coniimkt. 


Charaeter. 

Upper Egypt, 

Lower 

Copts. 

Mixed. 

Lips. 

(J95) 


i 

1 

m 

Negro ... . 

1 

0 

1 

1 0 

n 

Thick .. 

15 

6 

5 

24 

Medium ... 

60 

58 

55 

43 

Thin ... ... 

24 

26 

40 ! 

22 

Oceiput m veriwai eiew. 

m) 

(iim 

m 

(2$) 

hist ... ... 

14 

17 

u 

15 

Raimd. 

74 

63 

75 

50 

Prominent 

12 

SO 

12 

26 


Let (la JJtat sHTirey tlio genoral position wJiich tiw Copts occupy, fls compareft 
with the Mahommcdiins of Upper and I/jwot Egypt. On tho ivltota we fintl that 
the {lifTerenctia tvitij wliiuh wo haw already met between the Upiter and Ijowct 
E gj'ptiana are still further aoceatuated between the Lower i|gyptiBUH and the 
Copts. ^Vllen we pass to the Copte. the fairuesB of the eyes and skin increoacs, 
the ci’isptiefii} of the htdr end the [uhiess of the lips still further decrease; and 
tins, in spite of the foot that the bulls of tho Copts come from Upper 
whore in the Moslem popitlntion oegrolil features ore imMit aeeontunted But it ts 
noteworthy that, aJibuugh tlm averega Coptta te8snegr«>id tlmn the Lower ^-ptlsr^ 
ondis considerably tees negroid than the Upper Egyptian, ueverthclcss, inaUnccsof 
thick lips, crisp or even spiral hair and very tkrk skin do occosionuDy occur. It 
is highly improbable tlmt this is the result of any iiKKlern Irregular intituacy with 
the Sudanese and of subsequent adoption of tho offspring Tho prohahitity Is far 
greater Ihot it expresses tlte past history and present viuiahility of the Coptic raw. 

Tiuniug our attention to the “ mixed " group, wo find that on the whole the 
distinguishing features of the Moslem Upper Egyptians are here aceontuated, 
Although the nose alters little, the lips are more frequently thicker, the halt and 
oye colour Is darker, and the hair inclines more to a negreid cliaructer than is the 
cose in Elgyptiaus of unmixed pareutogc. 

B. CoilPAHtSQS OV MKASCBBIEJiTB Aii’D In&ICES. 

We now pass to a compariten of certain mcasiiretucnte made (i) upon the 
(unmixeil) MoBietas of Upper end Lower l%pt. (ii) on the Copts of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, and (iiij on the Moalema of “ mixed " patentogi*. The mimhera of 
individuals examimxl, the ai-mregss, their probable errore. standard deviations anti 
cocfSciente of variability are sot forth in the accompanying table. 


















Ultkiip. Uaiul Hwt br^AilttL. AurkuW lltiris^titid ciruuiufcronco. XasiJ biJEgliU 
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We will HOW examine whetliiir ihone nro any tii{^iu£cATit lUlfcrcaces in 
nieasiirerneHt lietween the Moalema and Copts. The excess in head length 
(r56 mill.) am] iu hood breadth. {1'20 mm.) of the fornier over the latter Is not 
great cnoiigli in relatiou U> the probable errors of these i]ifren!ntKs(+ 0*fi5, + 0'54) 
to be with certainty significaiit. These difTerenees and those in nasal height and 
breadth arc possibly in part due to the fact tliat the Mcslcma are selected for ilio 
army on account of their slat urn, while the Coptic soldiers, whose superior 
education leads to their fi^uent employment in military clerical work, undergo 
jterliaps a somewhat less rigoroua test of physique. It is conceivable liiat tiic 
average measiireiuents of breadth and Length of licad and nose nin somew'hat 
higher in a taller group of men. Sven making this adowonce, the diminution in 
nasal breadth is greater tlian that in nasal length (f/. Table XII). On ilie other 
hand, in the measurements of auricular height and horizontal circuinference, the 
excess is on the side of the CopU; but hero ogtiin the prebahle errors of the Coptic 
measurements are too great to moke certain that the dilTenmcc is not accidental 

Turning to the comparison of indices among the Moslems and the Ckipta, we find 
lliat the cephalic, the upper facial and the nasal indices arc almost identical, white 
the diffci-enca in gnathic Uidcs is not large enough to be with certainty fligiitfi t'fli it 
Ws migld nt first Bight be led to conclude that metric melliods fail to reveal ony 
d<ffr,rcii«. td ffW betwe^m the Copts nnd the Maliominedans, although other 
ditfurences itt which attention has been already drawn the lelativo mrity of 
dark akin, full lj|i8 and spiral hair among the Copta) undoubtedly exist. But in 
drawing uach an inference we slionld bo leaving luiiioticcd tlio fact that w-huioaa 
the Moslcni dam in Table XI have been obtamed as much from Lower aa from 
lTpi»or Egyptian tnuoaiireiiicnts (c/! Table TX), the Coptic data, on the other iiand. am 
dcrivcil [iredoiuiniintly from an Upper EgyptUu Murce. Of iho forty-two Copts 
measured, only ten Iwlong to Lower 

Tlw! effects cf this undue weighting of the Coptic data with Upper F^tiiin 
material come out sulliciotitly well in a study of the nasal index Wo saw in 
Table XL tlinl the Cupis have a nasal index of 7S *7, while the Moslems have the 
almost identical index of 75 83. If now we difforentiate between Upper and fjower 
Egy'ptian Copts, we find that the Coptic nasal index for Upper Egypt is 7d76, and 
for I/cwer E^pt 72‘fil,iu each csosa noticeably lower than the oorrespondiiig values 
for the Moslem t*opulation (e/. Table II), Them can than be little doubt that 
the same features, !.•!., tlm incresaing negroid charueteiB, which wo have already 
tmeed in the case of the Moslem population, also occur among the Copts, os wo 
proceed to an inereasiug distance from Uic Meditemmean shores. But throiighout 
alike in Upper and bi Lower Egypt, the Copts are relatively leas negroid than 
tli« Moslems 

Xow let us turn to a comparison of the Moslem with the -mixed" group, 
remembering that the latter are the offspring of marriages between Egyptians of 
different parts of Egypt, and between Egyptians and Sudanese or other foreign 
pcoplea,aa set forth on p 264, Here again tLic greater head length and head 
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bteaclth of lbs ^ mixed " group b not with eeriainty signiiicant, the difference follUig 
short of the requisite Ynlne^ mono than thrice the probableerroi ol the diRemitee, 
Neither ceplialio, nor facial, nor gnathic index aliowft any sensible difference. 
It b only in naeal breadth and in uEsal index that we meet ^vith e atnlciiig 
contrast between the two groups. 

Tlie following figures are hero given to show tbo average iisaal length and 
breadth for the individual provinces, with which the ^ mixed" group umy bo 
ooiii|>ared. 


Table XIl. 


Provenance. 

No. 

Nasal iengtlt 

Nasal breadthp 

fTCena and Giiga ^ p- 

134 

47-63 

37-10 

^ A;ssiut and ]^nia 

01 

47-78 

37-06 

3 1 

Menufia 

80 

48-36 

37*16 

S Obarbia 

102 

4888 

36-16 


103 

48-96 

35-89 

Copts 

42 

4776 

35-03 

Mixed . 

58 

47-38 

33-24 


It will be seen that none of the provinces are ao wide in nasal breadth or so 
short in naaal length aa the “ mixed " group. 

As regards the difference in nasal index between the Moslems and the ** mixed " 
group, wo note tlmt while tbo differenoe amounts to 3‘5S units. i\A probable error is 
(+ y^(0’25)*+(0'74}“)+0 7B, so that the differenoo is iiadoubtodly beyond the 
likulihoocl of accident. It io true that in Table X wo found no evidenoo of mich 
difference in cotoparing the naoal forms of Egyptians^ mixe^l and umnlxad J hut we 
must ratuoiid)er that we were tljere concerned with the jimportion of ahiiunaaQy 
broad to abuormaUy narrow noeesi as detormioed by ilie unaided eye, Xljia 
proportion might well be the same in the two groups despite a difforonce m the 
mean value cf ttelr noeal index- In point of feet. Table X does iCr\'o to 
oorrohorate our present oouclusmuj as it shows that the lips are mote frequently 
thicker^ the hair and cj'e colour is darker, and the huir iucHuca more to n negroid 
character among the Egj-ptians of " mixed ^ parentage-* 

^ It id TOTy idt&rcetipg ta the rMulia of thin compotiiioii. bttweeu tho “Moilotii* 

Oftd th« i$ii£«d " Krtiupn. this iijatittitfid bv Dr. ArtUar Keith 1900. S)^, 

betwwii m iwriiiiS of iDdeat crmnia uad a rniim of wbida ime-eigHlh were nc||TW crania 

and tbo nmaiiider wore anmut Egyptian emmia. No iignifluaflt difToreiioea U twrwn the two 
series wore found [d respeut of avortge head IcURtb. heful bi^dtiip cephalic iudex^ Hid upper 
facial height Tbons wa* a poisaiblj aigniecant diflerauce Oi lYgordB facml bt^tb and oppor 
fecLoJ Ludex UnfortuDAtdy m tkaaal meoffurcitiObtH wera iwUbTo for cotnpariwi- 
Tol XXXVI. T 
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To the nelatioi] betwei^n ihb “inixod" i^tip and the general 

ifoalem papiilqtion umy be regarfotl ^ inndikr to that li^tween the general MobIqih 
popiildtiou and the Coptsi The Cepta differ from the general lloekm population 
in having kept free from Arab^ Levantine and Sudanese admixture during the ^uiat 
1300 years. So, t.oo> the general Moslem populatioa difTeTu from the *' mised " group 
by an ub^uco of lieteroganeoua elemeuta in its immediate parentaga We might 
therefore expect that the greater breadth of nose, the higher tiaAal index and the 
more negroid obaraeter of the akin* hair, etc., whith are the dbtiaguishmg features 
of tho " inixetl" group, would alw diatingniah the MoBlems from tlie Copts^ This 
we have found to be the eaee- We may also note that the only index which 
appears to he at all eenflibly affected by the admixture of h^yptians with ontlyhig 
peoples ia the nasal index.* 

C. The CosiPAJUTTVE VAmAmmv op tira Copts Mosljiims. 

At one stage of this enquiry, 1 thought that the Gopta showed gnictcr 
indi^i<liial variability in the alwve measureiuents than the Moslem popnlation, but 
tho subeoqaont oaloalation of fartlier conaLonts hoe convinced me that no 
appreciable flifference in variability exists belWMn thorn* Evidence is similarly 
wantiifcg ioahow tijat tho Moslems are more homegenaons than the “ miietl" group* 
One might have expected that the introduction of Tnrkiah and Sudanese purentage 
Would liavo led to a perceptibly greel^r variability, say in the nppper facuU^ nasal 
and gnathio indices of the oOspring, In point of faet, the coefficient of variability 
of the huual index is oonsidembly lower for tho mixetl group than for the genoml 
Moalcin pfjpulation, while the TOefBcleata of variability of the other indices arc not 
EiilTicieutly different to be aignificant, 

The goners] truth seema lo lie that thore ie ao wide u variability in the 
individual nica.^ureuiciihs ami Indices among the different provinces of %'pt, tliat 
the introdiictJon of foreign blood not too great amosmt) makes no percJptibb 
impression ujk5h duUjrmimitioJis of the average or of the varmhUity, Under iheao 
coiiditiona Llw peoples with which Egypt is surrounded on the west and north-cast 
—the Libyaua, SjTians, Bctlawin oml other Arabs^are not so clifferent pliy^coUy 
fnun the Egj'ptiana aa to bo able api^redably to modify the mcHsurenjeum and 
indices which wo bnvo had under con a idem t bin On tlic south, however the 
Sudanese are capable of effecLing a«eh a cliange* ft is unneoessary Urn to reticat 
the oljreatly atudied results of Sudanese acbmiuira 


ScsoiAHY, 

1. The enphnlic bdei, prolmbly has a oonatant mean value thmuRhont the 
vanoua pojfta of li^ypt, 

TIm mdy dilferenco in i„a„, sigiiitoo, tt, , 

u»U,niJ, «c<m«l between the (meie deliebeMphdie) ,,nmnces ef Gia ™J 
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Balieim the (less dolichooepIiaUc) province of Dahtahlia. But these three 
provinecij lie so near ftttcl there ia for oth&i- refisotts ao little ground for 

snspocting imy ethnic ttilferenee tween tliam, thitt we are jnstliied in believing 
that the found di3bi:euce is in reality occidentiil and that it would vanish if a atm 
larger number of iiidividuale wen* ex^xtinecL 

2. The nnsa! index increases in Egypt m W'c pass fmm the more northern to 
the nioro southern provincesL 

3. Probably the upper facial index decreases and the gnathic index mcreoscs in 
thesETue direction, 

4. The mean length, bioadthp and anriculBr height of tlie head is constant 
througboui the various provinces of hgypL 

5. There is some likelihood thatp as we pass from Lower to Upper Egypt, the 
Icngtiis of tho tibia and radiuB increase relatively to the lengths of the femur and 
humerus reapeotively. 

6. The colour of the eye and skin darkenBp the frequency of spiml and crisp 
hair and of nniisually broad noses incTcaaos, aa mi pnaa in the same direction. 

7* It is possible thst three provinces, Mennfia, f^liubm aud. Sharkla form an 
exception to the concluaionB 2, 3, 5 and &. But in two of these pronneea a 
sufficient nnmber of me^isureineuts was not obtained. 

& Thu average colour ol hair, shape of head, face am! oar, and degree of 
prominence of olnn appear to lie couatant tlironghout different parts of Egypt. 

9. There ia no evidence tlmt tlio people of various pmviQces iliflbr in 
variability. 

10. It has not beou found possible to resolve distribution curves of moasure- 
niont$ or indices into two or more component curve$, eaob corresponiling to an 
underlying ** ethnic type.^ 

11. The Copts are fairer In eye and in skin colour^ they Iiavo atrmghter hair and 
tliiimer Yiim than the Moslems. The nm&l indexj. alike for Up|ier and for Lower 
Egyptian Provinces, Is distinctly lower fuiioug the Copts than among the Moslems. 
It is lower amoug tbo Copis of Lower Egypt than among those of Upper Elgypt. 

12. The mixed ** gttmp is darker^ vriLb a tendency to mane spiral hair^ broader 
uose. thioker lips than the uumixed Moslems. Tiie nasal index is distinctly higher 
among tho mixed " group, 

13. Neither in the Copts nor in the “ tiuxed ** group was any s^iylkmni 
deviation from the general Moslem popahvtion discovorable. as regards bead 
meofluretnoDts, cephalic, facial, or gnathic indices. 

14. There ia no approclahlo differeuc* betwison the variability of {i) the Copts, 
(ii) the (unmixod) Moelein, and (iu) the “mixed " (Morieni) group. 
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NOTES ON THE FTHNOGKAPEY OF THE HA-HUANA. 

By K Torwat Asn T. A. JoTCE, M.A. 
tWlTM PI.ATBS XXXU-XSXIV.] 

brrsofiucnoN. 

The Rn-Buana, one of the principial peopks inliatsItiDg tho lufinks of Iho KwiJuj on 
affiHcnt of Uie Kasai, ina]r divi<led mto two enctioiu, the Ba^Huaca proper or 
Ba-Wangfina, exteudiug along the river bnnkB fram tlie Ituia River to the Lrasmbi 
River, aud the Ba-Hoal south of the Luzubi to the mouth of the Kweogo, Tliey 
ate coiapletolj aettlocl iii the oouutrjr thej inhabit. They claim to be related to 
the Ba-Teke, the bulk ofwhoni inhabit the re^on between the Alima River and the 
Congo in French territory, but who ate also found in scattered colonies on the 
Belgian side. 

It would appear that the Ba^Hnana firat invaded the Kwilu iiuder the leader¬ 
ship of one great chief, but that they spread so far down the river Itnnks that the 
maintenance of a single central authority became bnpossiblc. Corifiequonbly, 
wlteroas the Ba-Hunna to the nurtli of Chimbane are all under the snzeraiuty of 
one paraiiioiint diicf, to tlie south of that point the authority of tiie latter 1 h 
unrecogniaed aud, indeed, hardly a matter of knowledge. 

First as regards the Bn-Teke. from whom the Bu-Hnaiia olnini descent. Onr 
kijowlodge of this tribe can hardly be said to be in a satisfaetoiy condition; it m 
known that they occupy the region between the Alima and the Congo, as elated 
above, and that they act aa intermediaries in trade between the Ba-Yatizi und Ba- 
Kongo.* Mense* relatea them with the inland tribes, and Johnston® states tliat 
they arc recent orrivala from the high plateau watcralied of the Qgowd. Guiral,* 
however, while stating that the Ba-Teke inhabit the Congo-Ogowi watemhod, Ba>^ 
tliat the Ila-Teke of the Ogow^have nothing in common with the Bu-Teke of Stanley 
Pool except the name. Baimuuiu* and Wissmann^ both bear witness to tho presence 
of the Bn-Tcke on the southern hank of the Congo, the former stating that the Ba- 
hlfnniu false written IrVa-Pluno) are one of their tribes. The latter are also 
mentioned by Metiec.* 

Ethnographical oridence is not of much BBsistan™, in so far as our informatioa 
concerning the Ba-Teke is scanty, aud tlmt which exists aeetns rather to contradict 
the native tradition than to conBnn it For inatanoo. the particubra in which the 

I Mill. JulA. ff**., Witn, avu, 160. ^ &a./. BtA,, VcrbiuidL iiz, (SS 

- Jmm. JnlitfOfi. /iwt, voL mil, m. , franaiu, 
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Ba-Ttikf? Yesemble the Ba-Huona, ci^cllIDc^3ion^ *, fondoesd for red jiaini,* fioir- 
dresriog in Lbo form of a fiuspectol cannibaliaiu/ the sliape of this hut rofjf, 

the nao of the wooden pillow,^ the pladng of tJie dead tiuui's pots on or in the 
grave ^ *J the lise of a per^tatonic acale,* and tho recoguitiou of aimligiiant principle 
ca]]eil (Ba-Htiana ihhki), am of little importance and are chararteriatjo of 

manj other tribes also. On the other hand, there ^em to be many reapecta in 
which the two peoples ahow considerable diveigence. 


fncjaed tribal marks on the face h \ 

4 4 
» * 

Women clothed in two apixme, the 
larger of which iianga IwhimL^ 

Ko vertmdah to Lhe hut.^ 

Baakots used m moulds for potn.^ 

No ordeals * 

Secret society called 

Mikl fonu of ntioestoT-worship.® 

Ant]irci|M3iiiorpliie fetiahes.* 


Ba*ffuawit 

Seam tare Mumg men, and if preeent 
only on the trunk 
Women wear a waiat-clotlL 

Verandah to the but 
Pots made by hand only, 
poison ordeal 

Apparently no secret secietiesL 
No trace of anceaUir woraliip. 

No authropomorpluc fetiahea* 


Even tho Ba-Mfumu» who, from tlieir comparative proiimity. might be 
expected to show a greater rcaorubknoe to the Bu-Huana, tliffer from them in the 
few respects concerning which we have information [ for instance^ they incUe tribal 
marks on tlm facey dress their hair over a eroes-shaped wooden frame* and erfict 
mounds over graves * 

As for tim Ba-Tcke of the Ogowd doBoribed by Guiml/ the difference m even 
more niiLrked. Tlie latter file the toetfi^ sell as slaves women who have been found 
to have eommitted ndultciji hurj tho dead in an upright position, use a totally 
different form of harp, employ as fetishes hamB dilcd with a magical conipouiid and 
decorate<l with fcathera, and, fiDally, moke use of poisoned arrows, throwing-spBaFs 
and boahetwork shields. 

Urns existing evidence seems somewhat against the theory that tlie Ba-Huana 
are descendants of the Ba-Teke; at the same tiioo this ovidonee is acautyj and 
tribal traditions are not lightly to be set aaidc^ Oaco again wo have a quastiou 
which it seems safer to shelve pending further research. 

In their etlmitgraphy the Ca-Huana show considerable aiinilarity to the lia* 
MbaJa, colonies of whom are found scattered amongst them; and since tlm two 
peoples are eoiitenainoue and appear to he connected by tioa of hoapitalityi 


I Jojim* Anihr^p* in^tn voL liil 401. * JohiwtwiT TAf i^irev 

* ^uiuanti^ Mat, Anth^ Wicd, iril 160, 

* Warcl, Fm IWf tfiVA CanwiAafu 
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coBFiclerabiB LDtorchangd of has doubtl^^ taken plao^. At lh8 fttma 

timOi thoy exhibit striking divflr^noea in cortaJa rospeots- Ttiese may bo summed 
os follows — 


Ba-MIiah. 

No cimutneiaioii. 

Scars and tattooing practically univor- 
sal. 

Ext-cndcd burial. 

TnherJtaDco in the first iaBtanco by 
siater^a son. 

Children iwkng to the father 

The crop belongs to the head of the 
family. 

Ifo avoidflneo of relations by Juiirriago. 


Ba-Hiian^ 

CireuEDOtaiQii eonotai. 

Sears rare among men; tattooing not 
found. 

Contracted burial 

Tnlioritanoo in the first inatauco by 
brother. 

Children bdotig to the mutamal uncle. 

The crop (belongs to thocoTnirmnity* 

Avoidance of certain rclarions by mar¬ 
riage. 


TJi 6 Iii8t eustoDi ifi iieealmrly intereating, Butce tlit telnt is of a very muisuiil 
lype. Th« liisij moot ttvoid Uig wife'a pareDts^ hut the woiuiui h eipeettHl to abow 
great respect to her parenta-ijidaw and to visit them; in her esae the tabu is laid 
GE her inlercouTBB with the (miterual uncle of her husband, Lika tho northern 
Ba-Mbatu, the Bn-Huana aie cannibals from deliberate choice, <uid in this connec¬ 
tion it will be AS well to mention that, since the pnhlication of thejisper on the Ba- 
Mbok in Jouriir, jlaiAnsp. ixxv, 398, freali information has arrived te show 
Uiat the latter people are divided othnegraphically into two sections, a northern and 
n southern, of whioh liic paper just qnolerl refere only to the fomier. 'flic authora 
hope shortly to publish a briof note on the Sonthern section, showing in what 
reepecto they differ from the Northern; in the maintimo it mnv bo said tlint the 
former are distinguished by the fact that cannibalistu in never found among them. 
This fact gives rise to the question whether the Nottliem Ba-Mbda have acquired 
tho taste from the Ba-Huana, or wlietlior tbo Ba^Himna have adopted the Imbite of 
the norlhern Ba-ithala in thU lCSIKc^ and tho Sontliem Ba-Mhala have drenned 
the ciwtom owing to aflsociatiQd with the Ba-Yaka, which acciue less likely 

In tho section on PsYCiioi^CT (p. 278) a short protest is mmle ei^t the 
Almost uiuvemal habit of judgmg the intelJcctnal «q«icity of a people bylS skill 
to anth.netic.and facte are cited showing that them^ is, fo certain cireumstancee 
the superior of tho white man. and that Uie. development of the faculties stands in' 
direct relation to the envireiimenL Of course it is „ot mernu to imply tliat rh, 
negre IS. on Iho avemge. the mteUccciud cquuJ of the Egrepeun ■ tJm Lint JhL! 

.»1 0 ,^ .t . to Mmr.to >l,.ir bv .itouly ^ 

forrmg, as it were, one w the ejivironment of the flihut-. n - ; nuiH- 

l^f of the story of the fox and the crene without the coinLueaLir^-luel ^ A^d 
this baa a direct bearing upon the question of the civilisation of the negre; it is 
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ridicalous to clothe a primitive people in a civilbntiot] made to the [iieaaui^ of 
someoue else imJ expect the result to be a good &L Hiinion nature is plEiatio, but 
not AO lluid aa immediately to take tlio form of any mould into which it ta poimed. 
''In structure and iulioribed tendencies/' wntea Mr. Glotldp^ ‘^each of ub ie 
hniulredB of thonsazide of yc 2 am old/' and, individually^ tJie wliito man, in his 
iiamatority, passes through a stage which may well be o^:^lJlpa^ed to the ^^perfect^* 
stage of tlie negro; hut though he beloDgs to a later, anil thereForo higher, stag^ 
of evainlioTi, the advance baa lieen attended by certain saoriiicesH To take an 
unali^ from the iuscct. world? the nervous system of the perfect msect is 
more ekiiorate than that of the larm, hut " cerhiin nerves, which supply many 
fltruclui'cs with vital force io the hrm^ become atrophied and withered, as it 
were, m the (oc perfect insect) when those jtarticular structures are 

ui> Umger re<i^uired, or when tliey do not fonu important porta of the insect's 
coononiy."* The analogy is not perfect, but it will serve as an illiistmtiotij 
and, at any rate, no one would judge a lar^a by crUeria taken from the perfect 
insecL 

Finally tbe Ba-Huima would deem to olTer a luagiuficcnt field for en^piiry to 
the physical anthropologist, since, from their pecuLiar social syatem^the investigator 
may bo practically certain tliat all free Ba-Huana arc the dejsceiidant^ of pure* 
blooded ancestors on both sidesr and tliat oil alav^ are oithcr foreigners or have 
foreign blood in thoir veins. 

In collectmg tho following iufonnation, use was made of tho African 
ethnographical issued by the Ethuegraphicsal Department of the 

British Mubcuiil 


Futsical, 

Fi^mtnialion. —Skin, rotkUsh-browii to chocotato^ eyes, grcertish'blaot, the 
" whiteof the eyeball strongly tinged with yellow. 

If air^ —^Of the finest black, and usually wcK>Uy, but individuals with dark 
bruwui curly hair, are frequently to be observed. 

Of the latter variety of tiair three samplos wero collected^ all from ndnlta. 
These were submitted to Dr, K X. Salaman, who very kmdly undertook to cut 
sectioua for the microscoi»e and to whom the authors arc indebted for the 
accompanying drawinga. (Fig. L) Tim hair collected diffore considerably from that 
considered typical of Africaiie, in the fineness of its texture as well as i ts componitive 
struightnee^i. As might bo expected the section is mi usually louuded, oiunpln 
No. 1 exhildting Lhk choraetoristic in a very marked dt^ree* 

Stature .—Though well-built, the Ba^Huann are iuclincd to be rather idiort, 
and arc not gifted with the powers of enduranoe poases^^ hy the Ba-Kongp. They 
can, however, abBt 4 Uii from food for forty-eight hours without much difticulty, 

■ jIntiTiwnt p. 40. 

* Ptiufea»r Duncmi, Ff^w/afwwifibja of p. 20. 
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no. 1. 

Oihttr. —Aa a gjOiieml rak the Ba-Htioua, -wlio nine on exceodiegl^' clean 
people, tuve no Brnell nppnsciable bj* a European accnatonied to live amongst 
natives; but certain individuals are to be found who are diatiiietlj' oflemive. This 
chaTBcteriatic, wliicb is by uo meana to be attributed to unclean habits is, wlien 
present, equally disagreeable to thwr fellows, who any that there is no remedy 
for it. 


PSYCaOLOGT, 

M usual in African tribes, yoatha of about ten or twelve years show the 
greatest intelligeDcn In dealing with this subject it wUl, perhaps, not be out of 
place to say a word of warning with regard to the tests which ate too often applied 
as the bcIb eriteria of native intelllgimce. TmvelterB are too often wont to judge the 
mental capabilities of savages by thoir proficiency, or rather the lack of it, in 
mental arithnictia Now the latter, though a siiupk matter to a European fiimi 
the very cireumsUuces of his up-bringing mid daily life, is practically unknown to 
the native, who has no occasion to make use of it; indeed the foUowing 
converaatjon witli a Mo-IIuona youth may be regarded ns typical almost aU over 
savage Airier 

*■ How many eggs have you there t " "One leas than ten." -* How many is 
that T** The boy opens bia finger*, bauds down one and counts “ One, two, three , " 

up to ome, “Good. 1 shall take aU but one; how maoy must i pay fwl" 
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"Let me count lUem." Or oyaiii: “How many are twoauJtwo?" "Two and 
two what I *' “Two cgjjs and two ogga” The buy, doubtFuJJy, “ Fivt" Ssiuliarly 
with rcjjard to timoj which for the native is a matter of absolutely no considera¬ 
tion ; " How old are you 1” " How can 1 know timt ? ** “ You remember your little 
brother’s birthhow old is he ?" "I don't know." “ How many months ate there 
in ti year ?" “1 never counted." “ How many du}'S in a week ?" Tlio boy 
counts on his fijigera: " Bitvuha, unohili, okoJO) piks ; four." Hie questions of 
number and time have, in fact, very little bearing upou the everyday Ufo of the 
native. There is, of course, a reverse side to the picture; take, for instance, a 
subject which is of little importance for the average modem European, but of the 
greatest moment for the native, the Biil)|ect of hunting. TraveUers have often 
eommcuted on the intimate knowledge of natural liistoij possessed by natives, hut 
few have realised tliat prsctically ctsery individual has a knowledge of the local 
fauna and liora which in Europe can only be paiallelfld by that of tire specialist. In 
the vocabulary npijcndcd bo the paper on the Ba-Mholn^ the luimes of siiteen 
species of field-rale are given; the Ba-Huam distiuguish eleven spedos of this 
animaL They know every bird, not only by sight, but by its ciy, or by itn neat. 
Plante are carefully distingiiisbed, and it is only in speaking to Luropeaua tliut 
geqcral terms sticb os Maiiti (grass) are uecd. The precise food of each animal is 
known, and every insect has its special name. Their memory is gocKl as far as 
figures are not ooncomed.' Moreover if they have once been iu a place tJioy know 
every tree au J every bush ; but aiooe they do not travel much tlieit knowledge of the 
gougrapliy of tlieir country is necessarily limitod. 

This superiority in what may be called general obfiorvatioii is particularly 
striking in cases whera tbe faculty of hearing is eoncerned. Everyone knows how 
difficult it is to tell the vAaot direction from which a audden sound comes} the native, 
however, can indicate! not only the directioo but the distoDce. For instance, on 
hearing the call of a partridge, he can point out the exact hush in ivhich the bird 
is, even though it may he two or three hundred yards' distant, ifnd^d by such a 
test, the native is as enperior bo the European us the latter to the former in ruental 
orithmetie. Their conversation is voluble and picturesqua; tliey ore hospitablo to 
strangCTS. 

Numerals ore as follows:— 


1, }fmo, 

2. Bill 

'i. SfaMu. 
4. Jf'aiwi. 
0 . Waiart. 

JVum,—S ee p, 295, 


6. .ifiwiH, 20> 

7 . J\"£Knia. 30. 

8, JV«a. 100. Kam, 

9, £7no. 1,000, il’jf/uA. 

10, Kttiiu 


* Jount, Ant/>t^. Imt^ vei, xaxr, p 

■ “My body Berniotktiotn E«li(if myautMui koys^iiudeiwli of tho vpluauu whidt coupoM) 
toy nuidl traveUtug Utmy, twolve Id nmuber, by tlie luuue of tlio author. 
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Lcngih » comp^ited as follows:—(1) bj tha ** hand," frona tlic tip of the 
outstrstchiHl middle finger tu tliu lowest point ou the palm wliicb can be touched 
by the eatuc finger when flexed; (2) by the cubit> fmn tip of the middle fin^ to 
the elbow; and (8) the Span, between the outstretched arms, 
roftu!.— See p. 283. 


OliXAMKNT ASP BrBSS. 

T<iUooin!f proper is not piuctieed; cicatrJsadon is unoouiuion omonget tho men, 
and, when found, is cotiflued to h fow lines round the navel. Women usually 
omameut the artus, shoulders and stotuuch with scars; tlieee arc produced by 
simple incisions in the skin. The operation la performed by tho mother or somo 
other woman celebrated for her shills when tho girl is about four or five years old. 

Tho hair, among women, is dressed at the hack of the head to form a sort of 
ehigwon or a bunch of ringlets ; the iutter, ciiiled IKriiarAe, are paijiled with red clay. 
The fore part of the head is shaved and jjainted block with soot. The board and 
moustache are retuoved by young men, and, though men of advanced years often 
grow a sparse heard, the majority simve tho moustoehe, A comb is often worn in 
tho hair, biit no otbor form of ornament. (Tinto XXXUI, Fig. fl.) 

Pointing with twl cbiy or soot mixed, with palni'^il is couunou aud is praotiaed 
with tlic object of increnfflog beauty. 

Onuttnaito arc not worn In the ears, nciso or Lips; bracelets of iron hiv found, 
and men often weftr a hair from the tail of the duphani round the ntsjk. Wo 
siKcial oruomciit is worn to designate rank or social status. 

Ctothinif is worn by all ewopt small children, and consists of cloth made 
from pidmduaf fibre. A piece of tfiis cloth is worn round the loins by l>oth sexes, 
and forms tho main article of attire ; men of importauce wear a second cloth over 
the first, ox tending to the calf. 

No covering for the head is worn os a rale, but women, when they cut their 
hair, will wear a piece of cloth until it liaa grown ugain. This hcadHiloth is called 
Nothing is worn under the waist-cloth, but women often attach to tho 
latter a number of ainall recajitacles made from the necla of gourds (a fonu of 
ornamoncaUon used also by the Ba-Yuim) and a few liends. 

Tho clotlics of the deceased ore buried with him. 

Food. 

The chief food of tho Ba-Huima is manioe aud moire, Chikwaitga, or boiled 
manioc flour caUed Lukv ; Cltikmfiija is purchased ready propoitKi from tho 
T1 h 3 following ore abu U£od food _ _ 

All «iuadnip«ie, except house-rats and -mice, and the shrew; the latter 
on account of its uopleasiuit flavour. 

AU buds, except tho nigbl-Jar ; no sacred charaetcr is attodiod to the 
latter. 
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All fiBb, except Lhai callG<l Dziri^ prctbably owing to its irnwholcflotRis 
imture, as the Ea-Yanzi also al?staia from iL 
Ipgects euuh m locust^ ctiokets, tornuteap oatorpiIXura^ ctc« 

Woiiien are forbiddeii to eat owh or others birds of prey, but an? permitted 
to eat frog^, from whieU nxm are obliged to abstaiii imder penalty of beeomitig OL 
From this lost fact tiie Ba-Mbsila call the Ba-Uuaoa Afoto, or ^^Froggiea/^ 

The blood of aniiaab is partaken of boiled. 

Earth Vi eaten m ajmll quantitjea, and is said to bO good for the stomadi. 

Salt ia eaten m a Btimulatit^ and salt water is drunk with the stiiuo idea. Salt 
ia made locally froiut asheep but the imported (Eoropoan) variety ia preferred. 

Native pepper, PHi-PUit ii* great quantities as a seeaotmig, 

Thi> only native drink is {uritn-wino ; orderit spirits are uiiknowji. 

Palm-oil is iiBod in cookings but the preparation oF oil from gfoiuid-nuta ia 
unknown. 

All foocj h hoiled* except insretSp which arn fried; tennites^ however, are 
eaten raw. The enring of meat, whether by amoking or any other proc€S8»* is 
niiknowu. Cooking is exclusively the work of tlie women; cooking-pots ore 
wtmhL^ after use, 

Tho Ila-Huana eat before sunrise and after sunset only; men and woman eat 
togethcu'i but only the married eat air the plate, Tho liost drinks first and 
the guest after him Drinking feativals are held at marriagesL 

Fir^ k produced by means of Siitit and steel+tli& latter imported originally 
from tho Ba-Mhala^ though at the picsent time a certaiu ainoiint of Eurofioan iron 
U in use. The only fuel is wood. There h no trace wha lever of fine-worship, 

Caafiitia/iA 7 ?i ie gcnemlj tl tough practisfxl hy men only j tho habit cannot ho 
ascribed to a craving for animal foodi ainee game is plentiful in tho Ea-Hiuian 
country. It is, in duo to a amcore liking for htintan llesb^of which the natives 
arc ill no way iieluiiuod. TJic bodies of enendos are consulJie<l* and expediiiona 
<tto arranged for tbs pur^Kieo of recruiting tho larder. No epeebd Hireiuonies aru 
observed in coiiueolion witli cajJiiibiilLsiii, aiid the Mesh is pixq>afod and boUml in 
the same fiisbiou as any other meat. Tho blood is not touchwl, and tlic soxtial pa rta 
are thrown away; the hood is ploao^i in water until the Mii^h rots away, and the 
skull is preserved ua a trophy in ii speoiol but. 

Tobacco is the only imrcoticused^ and is smoked in a clay pipe similar to the 
Kin^$^ of the Eu-illiaU. PijHSS oiu also improvised ftoin Llie stalks of banana 
leaver. 

Hu nting cxpoilitious are orgnuiseLl by I he ch ief p but directoil by sr^niG old and 
experitme^jd individual; the on tiro male jKipulutiuu of the village participates, and 
tho huntei's am priulnbiled from Imvjog intarcoarse with tliftir wive« on tho night 
preceding fclio huuL The gomu is driven hy tiling the gra^ The iudividiial who 
inflicts the first wound receives the head of the animal, audp m the case of an 

* Tmdsy and Joyce, Jcicnl^ Anihrop^ /iM/., vol. xair^ p. 40*^ 
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^Icphautf tlio ivory goca with the baa^ halfj however^ mmt bo givon to the ciiiel. 
The rest of the is shared cquaHy among tho crowcL Huotiog b not allowed 
ontaido the IcKial boijndafic&. 

^fore a hiuidog expedition, the hunting-fetiah—a Utile charcoal kept in n 
bag—ifl api-inkled with paJm-wiiio. ajid, if the haat has betiu BUceeBafnl u tuft of 
grass clipped tu the blood of the qnany ia eubaoquently prefcentod to it. Ncta are 
used to catoh eimilJ antelope, but these nets are imported from the Ba-Yansd, from 
whom the custom also has. in all probability, been borrowed- 

Bows and arrows aro the only weapons used, the latter being identical in 
IMttoni with Lboso used in war (sec VV^ait, p. 230); the native® are good shois on 
the whole, but cannot hit a flying bird. 

Fishing by menus of baskets is pmetiaed by women-, automatic Gsh-treps 
(hig. 2} witlt a falling door are set by men, and baited with meat or CJiihsa^ 
io poison is used in fishing; fish ia eaten freab. 




B»u, al., Ihe ™„et}- cl f„,! cemmen llmughoM tha K«,i 

a fa» Ika red-^ CaM.j AtricM dog, (he last „aed (or hu^ 

Who. «oh (ho o.ly romody .ppUad to w,i.ool, U blaodtog, .„d U.» i. 

(ho w» .( sMte J Ih. Mthcd miplojed is to cm off a portio.- of tJio an Goato 
mid pig. ™ aatatal. (A cot of tho kmve, by „„„ of which the „pe,.tir“ 
p^onoed toohow. Pl.to XXSII, Figa 8 a.d 9. The hniw. 

^otml the bWe w of ir™. sei.,itor-.h,ped, with . aiogte edge cd 
topd i the hmtdlc to of wood, imtatetog i„ diotooter towarUh the bmt mmhou.d 
wtth .to.,eopper eod bto« wue. The bm. i, ontomouted with t„„r bZe«^ 
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The sheath is fonimd of two Sat of wood, wUh a cov^emig of ignima-fikin 

sewn up one sido with bark-fibreJ 

Domestic imimBlsaie not Bupposed to contain the souls of the deadj thoagii 
the latter are often l>eUeved to take the forma of elephants, tuppoSp Irnffalcies and 
Icopaide, (8^ Beligion, p. 29 L) 


AomcutTUBK. 

The work of clearing is earned oat by men; the teal h left to the women. 
The plants cnltivatod ore tnatiioo, gronnd-onta, a special kind of pea resembling 
the latter, small brown beana^ gourds, bananoj, sweet potatoes in sinall 

quantities, cabbages and spinach. The land is cleared during diy season, and, 
as soon as the first rain falls, sowing boginfi. Two arnsjeasive crops of manioc arc 
never planted in the same field, though a crop of manioc is often followed by a 
crop of peas or grotini]*tiUti&. The first is planted by stickiiig small dii^ of it into 
Llie ground, the two last are sheQed before being sown* 

The crop is the property of the community^ Clmniis are placed ouly in fielda 
w"here ground-nutfl ore sown, and consist of aticke* gourds or other small objects 
smeared with a little clay; however^ the natives do not Beem to place much 
reliance ou therm Before sowing, the gross covering the fields is burnt and the 
ashes mi?(ed with the 8oU; irrigatba is not practised. The chief foea to 
^pricnlture ore eUphauts, who visit Uio plantations at night Thero ate no 
eiiperstitioiis connected with agriculture. 

iL^EITSTlONS. 

The huts of tbo Ba-Ouaita arc of tw^o types, oorreapouding respectively to 
those of the IJa-ilbala and those of the Bu-Yanri. The first liavo already l>c0n 
deaeril^cd in a previous paper*; tJie latter ate built of stmw luid tjaliudeaves on a 
rectangular grounrf-plaiip the transverse section formiiig a fH^inted arch; there is a 
vcnintlali in front,, and the interior is divided into two oomparUuenta. The roof is 
Bcciired against wind by menus of taq^ brandies laid across^ To the front of the 
housCp under tliu veretidalt, are ntUched vnrioiis objeoLa, such as skulls of anitnalfi 
slain in the choso, bcdoU packages containing fetidempty o^gabollsp arrows, 
etc. The villages are built at soma dbtance fmm the river bank and are mther 
Btraggling; the wives of All individual live each m her own hui^ and these huts are 
arranged so as to form an irregular qiiadi’angle, which la contieeted hy a narrow 
path with the next and similar group. 

Uninarried men have each their own hut. 

Among the Ba-Biuma proper^ assemblies are held in the middle of the village 
under a shalter caUetl k^sdi; among the Ba-Houi, aImi in the middle of the village^ 
but under a kola-tree. 

■ TordAy and Joun^ Anikfop. JtuLf vuk uxr, p. 407. 
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Small IiouBea on pil*3« about a metre in height are cotistnieted for fowta, anJ 
stables for goata are built on the leveL 

Thora are no gmnaries; the only produee storml oon^iata of groimd-tiutSp 
which are placed in enonnnxia baskets and either buried or hung on troea^ 


Crafi^. 

SiriTt^ ia tnode from the twisted fibnea of a plant called tPunffti ; these ara 
ebtamed from the stem, which is first soaked in waler^ then dried in the aim and 
beaten. Paltn-Jibre^ is also twisted to form string. 

Nitt$ arc not made locally, but am imported from the Tki^Tftnri. 

Eiilrs are prepared by men, who simply iry them in the sua; the hides of all 
the larger animals are so treated and tho hair fe not remove«i 

IFeaeitiy is pnieE;ised i strips of are woven on a looiu^ to form a plain 
cloth without pattcma. Similar cloth with inwoven diaper patterns is imported 
from tho Ba-Tanzi. 

Jhiket^vria ia made with considerable skill (See ArFENOix.) 

Paiierif is made eicinmvelj hy women; local day h tmedp and the pot is built 
up on a hme, a broken vessel being utdliBed a'j a Bnpi^ort Whm fired, the pottery 
h bard imd of a red tint; a vegetable varnish is usually applied all over; the 
_ commonest form of vessel la bowb$lia|>ed 

V. I saufjers and tmn'ow-neeked 

ill" Iwttles with spherical ItcHUea are also founds 

r " « There is no special farm of pottery for 

\ M purfjosos. hut tlio pots belonguig to 

deceased are brekon and put on the grave. 

Gotihls are used as aul^stitutes for pots. 

_ i in ptBotised j nltlmngh iron i% 

of caiLPse, the oidy nativo metal used Jmported 
copper and bmas are worked in considerable 
I , j . . qnantitiea Tlie fioiitlieni tritwj, or Ba-Honi, 

jtoH. the of m,d Uis th^ ucl.l 

from thom. 

Ml in tondiemtt I, rnnpooW, „itb, i„ ^ 

l/Iuldren ougoffR m vffjrk from an early ago. 
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carry two or three paasenger^ as Th^ paddles are about 1'76 Metres long, 

WoMen do not paddle. 

Swimming h tMivemi; the hauda and fee? ore used AltematoJy, in dog- 
fashion. They ako dive very well, heial-fommost, mul can mmmn undar water for 
a long tiMc. They ki^p tlie eyee open and can attain a conaidemble deptk^ 

Trade and Property- 

-The unit is the small shell called (olivitla non^)^ and values 

a4*o reckoned as foDows :— 

10 d^mhu = 1 mil{di:o (btsss rodp length lO'S cm.p dinm $ mm ) 

20 miruitD ^ 1 fowi 

XOO miUfko = X (from X to 1| kg.). 

2 « solta = 1 hfrgoat, 

4 „ =1 big fiho-goat. 

10-20 "salta*^ = 1 fernalii slave^ 

20 salts “ 1 mnie slave. 

The Ba-Huona arc great traders; their principal importa an* iron (tiorlhcm 
tribes onlycloth hml chikwang&, (lioiletl immioc flour ; see FckjJ>h p. 278); they 
also act as middlemen in the ivory and rubber tHule^ obtaining these ccnmioililies 
from the Iht-Tansd and llft-\n^ltL Tho ealo of ugricultural produce ia exolusiveiy 
in the hands of women; the rest, iDctudlng Uiat of livestock* is nioiiagecl by the 
moix A market is estsblblied at a s|mt on a road within oijuol distance of Gevernl 
viUageap and ia held every fourth day* Credit is ^vou* but no interest Es charged ; 
in ca^ of non-pajmeiat, goods Ikelonging to persons frani tJic saiiic village as thu 
debtor are seis^ed. 

In dealing with Europeans, and doubtless with each other* they uitempt nmny 
little tricks; u favourite device is to say tlaiit the goods ofTeivd hive laieu brought 
with the objea I of linding out whether tho customer jjays good pricesp and that a 
considerable (juuntity is waiting for his use at the village if ho h found to 1 m 
geiiennis. The prioc asked at titat is ns^tolly about ten limes iJie aiuoiiut expected. 
Ouiiouely enough, they all uss nearly the same words in playing this particular 
trick, fiesidas this, there la a form of the ^^oariBdeiicc trick." One of the men 
will take the European aside and tell him, 1 know the price they oak is too La^gep 
but I heard thoin say on the road that if tho white man gives them so much 
(naming a price still double tlic worth of the gooda)^ tt^y will bring nil their warea 
to him and never sell to anyone else. Take tho advice of a fiioiidp and pay thorn 
what they aak, aud all the people will flock to you and sell yoa their goods at low 
pricear Sometimes they wiU w^ax sentimental; " Who is your frieiid f In it not 
I J Why will you not pay a good price to the only man who really loves you f 

* this depth ty which th?j am I havi^ dived with thonif iuid audited ffoiu 

the prewra of the watur m mj mih" 
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The others would not come to j-on, but / said,' Jkke (Mr, Torday’e jaative name) is 
oar cldef, go to nubotljr else,' and new you shame me! " 

Laud lielongs, nominally, to the chief, Imt in reality to t)ic coiamnnity, and 
cannot be sokl. Men alone can possess slaves, bat other property can 1)0 held by 
any adult individual except a slave, who boa no property. Poor people often 
combine to purchase a goal or a slave. There is no property in water. A creditor 
cannot eeiae the person of the debtor, but may seiiie hia ctdldren or a wife who has 
already home him a child; if the debtor dies, hie brother is resimnaible for the 
payment of the debt 

Jnk^an^f.^A tnnu's heir is his eldest brother; in default, bis eldest sister; in 
default, the eldest son of Ids eldest sister. If a roan di(^ without hoir Ids goods are 
burnt and his slaves becotiie free, Widows cannot inherit tlie property of their 
husband, in the case of an orfihan, the nutomal unde is tlie guardian,‘ 


OoVEJUfMENT. 

When the Ba-Huana first arrived in .the Kwilu they ivero under the mlB- of 
one supreme chief; but, owing to tli.e fact that they Iiave spread over so wide a 
tract of CQUntryj tho authority of the paramount chief has not only become 
weakened, but is even imrecognised throughout a large |?url of tlioir temtory. 
Between the Iiizia and Ohimbano^ however, his authority is still maintained. 
Bouth of Chiuibano, each villago rocoguises its jjetty chief only; the office is 
hereditary, aud the eldest aon of iho oldest sister succeeds; if be is a minor, his 
(luatcmal) undo nets as gtiardiuL There arc certain villages whore the chief lias 
■lied without heir, and in those cases the villagem live in a state of anarchy, but 
Bceta to ogroo vety well novorthehjsg. 

Tlje position of oWef is not very eafiv, owing to the fact that hia councQ is 
ooiuposcd of all the free adtiU males of tlte vilinga; tliia eouncil must be consulted 
when any matter of importance is to be decided, The principal function of the 
petty chief is to adinitiiifUiT justice, and hia ijicoinc ia derived solely from the lines 
which he iuBicts in this capacity. 

Kortlj of Clutobiuje. where tho groat chief is recognised, he levies a nominal 
tribute, consisting of a few goala or fowls, and decides mattera rolalive to peace and 
war, 

Socut OttGAKiaATlOrf, 

Kiruhip.-An attempt luu, bore been made to sliow the terms expressing 
roUtionship by mofim. of a dkgmtn ((■% 4). The black dots reproseut the iiiembers 
of a hypothetical family j the names radiating from each dot are each the term of 


r am told by MV«tal ihut if u onilum u loft witlmut rvUllotti tjr ancle anuL Wl.-,- 
by want- Tlii% 1 dii not 
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leladojiBhlp applied by the individoal at Uie other end of the vhite line to the 
perwn in ([ueetion. Thus the terma expreuntig tlie relntioiiship between father and 
sou are respectively Mmna, applied by the father to the aon, aitd Tat, applied by 
tile son to the father. 

Children are considered to belong to the family of the mother, and ore 
sent to the of the matemnl nude as soon as they arrive at puberty. In 

the case of ahive^iromeu, the children beloug to the father, if a free man; if a 
slave, to the master of the mother. There ie no difibionce in the tTOatuient 
of legi timate aud illegitimate children. 

tu actual iutsrcourso the 6a-Huana address one another by their personal 
names, and not by torma of relationship, except in the ease of parents and childron, 
by wliotii the latter are employed. A younger man will address an older as OvKa, 
or, if he wislies to show respect, as Tat. Croat respect is paid to the eldest 
maternal unde, aud frequent presents must be umdc to him. 



FfttliHr'i treatUfT. Filhjr, Molbct. Moilwri bnUi*?. llpifnr'ii 


flTmndKA. 


FM. 4 *—ommAWkT or mm 


Sua^t vUi. 


Dui£lM4m tuibwiiL 


Xfurriage ia nsuallj the cDDeeqiicnce uf a more or !es& protracted intrigue; the 
procedure is explained ux the aooacnt given by a natiye ao foUowe: ” When 
the girl goes to the hdds the man follows her and telfs tor that he desires {Kv^la) 
her ; he gives her a ptesent of dvo and has intercourae with her. The next 

day he does the eaioe; mid the next day the same. After a Uim, when ^ his heart 
becomes big/" or ht hui im mure Mitah>^ he goes to her mother, with a present of 
Malafu and a fowl, and tails her that be want^ to marry her danghter. 

** Ikambo Lo f** {I don't inmd), aays the mother, and the man takes the girt to 
his hut Any man may many any woman except his own motlier and ffieter 

A peeolisr taboo, similar to the ffhnipa of the oxieta between a 

man and his parents^iii-law; he may never enter their house, and if he meeta them 
in a rood he must turn aside into the bush to avoid them. On the other hand, a 
wife may visit her husbiuid'a parents, and is expected to ahow them great respect^ 
but she must avoid her husband's maternal nude in the some way as he avoids her 
V0L, KXXVL u 
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parente. Repeated oiKiiiiries as bo the Teaaon of Ihis avoidance on the part of a 
man of his paientsdn'Iuw, elicited the invariable teply " that lie waa iishained"; to 
a fnither cnqoiiy of what he was ashtmied, the answer would bo " of marrying their 
dsugfateu" No other reason could be obtained. 

Cliild-marruigo is not praotiBed. Vitgiaity is neither expected nor found in o 
Imde. The woman follovfs her husband to his viHof^, but her children, if a free 
woman, belong to her oldest brother and are sent to him when they arrive at 
puberty. At the same time, the children of a slave woman asanme the nationotily 
of their father; they are, however, slaves, and the tatlier cun sell thorn, and 
frequently chiea. Except in this case, the father, as miglit be expocbal. hoe very- 
Uttle authority over his chUdretu The children of two staves belong to the 
motbcir'a master, 

Jhvom ie not knowu, hot if & womuu beii^mes Yciy iil^ she retumK to her 
penenUi until she has recovered. 


Widotet pass with other property into the powicesion of the heir. 

Tlie slave-sjiBteni of the Ba-Hiiana is somewhat complicated ; 
originally every Mi>Huana was a free man. and the slave population was 
composed of lla*Yaii^i and Ba-Mhala; but if, os occasionally happened, a Mo- 
Hiiana had children by a slave woman, these were force<l to take the rank of tlioEr 
mother, while retaining, according tt* custom, the mtionaUty of their father. Tn 
this way a alave population of Ba-IIuaiia arose. The iliBahUity attaching to tho 
children of slave women is of importeiice to those who study the Ba-Huana ftmn 
an aniliropological point of view, in i«j far as it may l>e regardwi as certain that 
practically .dl free men are pore Ita-Huana, and Unit all slaves have at least some 
foreign blood in their veins. It is true that when a man dies without heirs his 
slam become free, bat such an event ia so rare that for practical purjmae* the 
possibility may bo disregarded. Slaves are purchasefl fram the neighbouring tribes. 
Tim owner may not fciU his alive, bat is allowe.! to punish iiim' as far as 
oocnpations are coucemed there is no difrorence between slave and free but staves 
cannot bold property, and if a slave works for a Eun.poau he must give hie wmrea 
te lus mjwtor. Masters Imy wives for their slaves, and tho children are also slaves 

«„B ttan: i, „« 

held responsible for debts oontreoted by bis slave. 

B ; te i, on bp,. j. „„ 

^ .0 »UI n.™ : Ita „nio,«l i, throw awn,. A.. iu,au«o«i»d altdl La. 

both if»» and /Joitftt (See finiotON, p. 290). ^ 




Tho lla-Hnana. in Btrildng contract to tlic JlvYaka, do not oamhle 
Dances ore held simply for araiisoment; the performere form r .1 
toen in one. the women in the other, and perform the 
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n man an<] a woman advance towards one another and go through tJvolntions 
mimicking sexual intereoiune. 

Children play with sand or piecea of stick ; no toys are constructed for liiein. 
Tliey are fond of music, and poEsess a good musical ear; tlieir voices are clear 
and agrocablc, the men tenor, the women soprano: both the chest and head voice 
are usecL Singing is ttstinlly accompanied hy the drum {Goma) if thore are 
several perforumre ; both sexes sing together. 

i>rwws are made in a cylindrical form, tapering towards one end; ; tJje other is 
covered with a piece of liide, which is beaten with the hands, 

TJic great war-<lrtuu is used only for Bounding an alarm ; Uicre is no ‘'drum 
language." 

{Euit), similar to those used by the Ba-Yaka.^ are also found. 
Ilarpa {Guiuje} of tlje usual W«it African type occur, the strings of which are 
Jive in numbor, and cemabt of long fibres obtained frein a fern; they are played 
with the two thumljs, anti are tunml thus: — 



iYofios (ATtnifando) are found, with motel 
(iron, brass or copper) keys on a hollow rectan- 
giilar wootleu soiuidiiig-board cut from tlte solid. 
(Plato XXXII, Fig. 7*) 

simple pattern of flute 
called YsimAi is in nee i it b made of Jointed cone 
and played with the nose, and is held in die 
positiou indicated in ilio accompanying akoteh 
(lig. 5), Tlie upper end b partially closed by 
means of a kind of gum, and on oltemlioD in 
the note is otiteined by cloaing tlio other end with 
the right hand. 



no. a. 


The Ba-Huaiia adopt foreign tunes very readily * 


■ Tonk; Mill Joyce, Joam. Am&rap. toL xxEvi, ji. 47. 

* " Some time ago J hsd wme uativeii of the Ulmtigi in tmujo ; tiieir favourite aoog is now 
eoiamon Kiiong the Ua-Hunim of ilia uaighbnurliooiL It ruiw w followa :_" 


hfoderato. 
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MoiiAUTY 150 JUSTtOK. 


The aexual morality of the Ba-Huana ia €oaapHinoaa by ita abaeoce; the 
unmarried indulge as tliey please froia a very early age^ the girb oven before 
puberty- Hence virginity in a bride m never expected and never fouziEi 
Indn^enoe of this sort is net considered in the slightpat degree iilunnefiil^ and 
parents do nothing to choc^ it} Marriage saema to moJeo little tlificrence, in 
spite of the fine with which adultery is punished when discx>Tered^ and it may 
be said that the onjy time dnring which a woman contents homclf vrith her 
hushaod is during prcgnBnoy, since it is believed that adulteTy at this period 
wonkl pmve fatal to the child. Masturbation^ both solitary and mutnab h 
frequent among chLldrein Abortion (see Repeoduction^ p. 392) is common, the 
reafiou being that women ore obliged to abstain from scximJ inteicouiEa during the 
long period of ketatiom 

As far aa moiahty, other than in sexual tnatters, is concerned, the only 
misdeeds to whicli shame is attached are theft and breach of word; hut the shame 
only endures until oompensation is paid^ Cheating and tying are considered a 
proof of high intell%enocj, and oro respected m suoIl Hospitality ia due l-o all 
follow-tribesniea, and.aiTaiigely enough, is extended to Ba-Mktla, though dcnietl to 
Ba-^anai ^JTie coward is mocked, especially liy the women. 

AH Crimea against the person, even of chiefs, and fetishca aH 3 punished by 
fines \ adultery and rape are cousidcred per!K>ntil injuries to the Imsbatul or fatlicr, 
and eoropensatJoii la assessed, by the elnef; murder^ which may tie ccnipeusated, is 
not consadored disgraceful^ on the otlier hand, a murderer is respected as a clever 
and brav<> man i tlik idea is carried to such lengths that a n>fl.ii ^ho lias mntdered 
his brolber^ tu whom he is heir, is not fined at all 

In the case of the murder of a slave, the oBender k (ineil and must pmvido 
another slave for the owner* Homicide in Belf-defenco is not puniahed in any way. 
In cases of theft, rostitution is ordered and a fino mflioted; if payment is refused! 
the thier» brother is eeked ; the mother is responsible for fines incurred hy minore 
Such roattera are decidml at a palaver, (salleil where the accused has tlie 
opportunity^ of stating his side of the questioiL Amoog the Ba-Huoiia proper, 
assemblies are held under a shdtor. called Kuii, in the middle of the viUaao" 
among the Ba^Hom undor a kok-trei^ ehid abases oompenEatbu, and inflkte 
fim Ihe latter forming his revenue^ Drunkenness is not considered an excuse^ 
thieving dogB and piga are tdllud and eatco, ' 

Smeide and the tnethod choeen ia by hanging, but it ia c<.neide«d 

ahamefuL' ^iwte th* in a auit Iwlong to different vilJagea, ruceuree i, 


^2 compl-int. girl. abcH,i fiv. a b..y 'Lad 

i .. ,L*r-r. J 

'* AU tbi! CHiH r,f .uictd« known to me hav^ with ons l 

th.d„,i, «x«pbou, «m.«i by grioJ 


iui«iog from |*v»wi«fT Jobmb 3 grief at the dealli of a Ifutlitfr 


CMflu'' 


TOB the motive in die o;c;«pte<l 
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often IiaJ to arbitmtion ; tlio arbitrator m uamdly Bome important chiof, and ib 
paid bj batb eidea. 

ForsoPBOJCOu^of erimo (molndiog demoniacal pfioae^ion^aeo Heligjok, p. 291) 
are often subjected to tlie ordeal hy poisoiL The drink administered is cAlted Xaa, 
andj as iiBual^ voniitiug alone o&n eatabliali tlie innocence of the accused; death or 
natiLml e^acimtion are taken m sur^ signs of guiltw 

War, 

Tlie chief mstigators of war are the women; if the men are peaceably l&eliiied 
and rather disposed to pocket an inBult, the women make fun of them: ^ You are 
afraid, you are not mea, we will have no more interccui'se with you! 
v>0ma (afraid)! iTk / i?w / -ffk / then out go the men and Kght. The Ggbting 
population is forinCH;] by the males from the ago of about ton years; they are 
summontK! by means of tlie war-drum^ and commanded by tbolr chier. There is a 
war^uimei] composed of the ebiefe and elders j the younger men ora allowed 
to attend as audieuce^ but must keep q^uiet The eluef is employed m on 
amba^dor, and bis person is respected hy tbo enemy, A wur-porty murctios in 
single file, with the young and inexparicncetl wortiom in front and the older 
men^ who ore cenBidcrod the more valorous, in the rear. l^Doervcs are employed 
cousiflting, gencmlly. of tf^e oldest* who ore the most ferodoue, A fight ia ueually 
prefaced by an interchange of insullm. They do not attack the viUages of the 
euemyp but tho light is limited to the opon^ where the gross has already been 
burnt for tba purpoee. Women remain in the village during the AghL Aiubnehes 
are employed, and treachery is not umisual; for instance, the foe will be invited to 
settle matters peaceably by armngoment, and then altackcd. Bows and arrows 
alone ura used* olthotigb knjvca are woriL Noither shields, dnbs^ defensiva works, 
pitfalls, nor poison are found. Tiie bows (Plate XXXlI, Fig. 2) are of wood, flut 
oval in section, with a brood groove doivn the inner face, fn this respect they am 
similar tn those of the Ba-Mbala.^ Kicli end is imintcd, and over the point is 
slipped a wooden knob, below wliioh is a ring of copper wire, Tlie utrowa 
(Plata XXXIl, Fig« 3) tiavo Icaf-Blmped iron heads, ogee in section^ with a pair of 
barbs and a sockoL A plaited ring of fibre often cncirules tlie lower port of tho 
tatter. The shafts are of p&hn-Ioaf riba* nocked and fumiaherl with three feutliCTs 
bouJid on with fme fibre and the binding covered with a black resinous material. 
A siimlar binding aimilurly coated is found just below the head. No 
prisouens OiO made and no quartor granted, except to wonmn, who are kept in 
captivity uutil the end of tho war. Any man falling into their hairds is Jdlled 
and catem Wore are frequent, and in some coses Imi for their chief 

Douses ore woimm, theft end murder. 


■ Tordij KDd ifoyce^ Jlwr/rt, AAihmp. last^ voL iXiv, pt 410, 
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Sickness. 

Ciitinns are used to guard against all fomis of disease, and csousist of mnnll 
(juantities of clay wrapped iu pieces of olotL. The coiiunotiest diseBsm are 
pleomy, u'kt^t, and fever, hoo (fire).^ Tte liist is treated by bleeding, to effect 
which ntuqerona aiua]l incisions ore made on the forehead and on the back parallel 
rvith tbe epine. Sleeping sickness, called Tot by the Tln'iliiaiia. militates seriously 
against the inercaao of the population : it eiists evorywhere along the honks of the 
river, Imt is unknown in the interior. The patient is rubbed violently with 
inanioc-toaves. Syphilis (iCiaffanffo) ie not common, and is said tn have been 
introduced by the Ba-Mbala; it will be tmuenibered tliat this disease is called by 
the Ba-Ynka " Tlie disease of tlie Ba-Mliala,"* The mot of the bitter orange is 
11 ^ na a reiueilj for gleet JTo cases of eiophantiasifi wore oliserved. Individunla 
with decayed teeth seem to be far luoie ntraierons than ntnotig most African tribea. 
With regani to anake-bite, if the woimd is in thn foot, a tight ligatora is faateued 
round the leg above tiie ankle, and jmnicronfl incisions made to induce (tee 
bleeding; m this case the leg remains swollen for about a month. Ko remedy is 
known for a bite on the body, and the patient is left to take his chance. 


Death xsn ISt/THAL. 

The Ba-Huana recognise death from natural causes, but itecwipe is often 
attributed to the malign influence of the evil spirit Jlotoki («» BeLigion, lielow), 
acting through some jwsraon whom ho has posacased, preying upon the heart of the 
deceased, Tlte dying man is attended by hia raJationa. After death tlie corpse is 
arranged in a silting poaition and buried in a grave about 1-50 w. deep with the 
face turned towards the week The clothes and weapons of the deceased, together 
with foori and i*alni wine, ara placed in the grave; if he was a maker of pilm wine 
the implenieiits which he used in the process are buried with him, A small hut 
about 30 cm. high is erected almve llio grave, and in it are placed the ftmTuents of 
hU pots, which have been broken at hia fuueraL Hera, too, hia hratlicr often places 
auolfering conristiog of a little Women are buried in the rame mommr 

mth the osccptioti Itmt their iK>te are biiried with them, A man killed bv 
lightning 18 buriod in an eittendcd position lying o,, his Imck. In inourninu men 
paint the forehead blade, women the wiiole face, ^ 


Beligjon. 

Three etementa miter into the composition of a tuau : hodv "son] " l a 
anti “ double/* called doithi. The word hun ttienna lieurL** * ' 

Tta fc.. of . d«,d ,i.u M „„ 

' “Thii is ratlifr iieinjitkftble,iiott, dimcif the whole tina I l,»„* 
thiui m jw In I tiave nor Jmd n itinglo ittnck of mnUri^ ' ^ »«ntiy, more 

' Tontey «id Joyce, AniAt^. /ujt^ ro|. ^ ^ 
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^ apparitioD, called /akuin, ck^utb at night onlyp And tliD&iAn iaaean in liumnn form 
and appears to bo composed of u wbito mistj It ^lorteAite apptoacbkig 

dfiiith. Tlicr (loAhi ia a sliadowy second eeJf^ corresponding to the kra of the 
fMi-apeokitig tribes of the Gold Coast, and tlte Ica of the Ancient E^’ptianja, It 
leaves the body in sleep and visits other people 10 dreams \ the d'osA.i of the dwd 
appear to the living in the same manner. All people have d&shi, but oidy the adult 
have fruAp In the case of a maji killed by lightniugi his btin is stipi^osed to 1>e 
destroyed ; hut suicide leaves lioth frim and itoski intact. Auimals have (hski hut 
not hm. At deatli the bmt disappears^ no ona knows whither* hut tlie rfoaAt lingers 
about in the air, visits its friends and haant& its enemies - it will persecute: the 
relations if the body ham not received proper burial; there ura no means of 
exorcising In the case of a man who lim l^eeu the poasessor of many fetishiiH?, 
tlie bun enters the body of some large animal—elephant, hip^io, buffalo, or leopard ; 
animftbf so possessed are recogmse4.l by their ferocityH Fetishes have ihshi but no 
bun [ plants and weapons have neither. 

Fetish^ ore common; they arc inatiUetl if they do not bring hick, but arc 
aiibfiequenGy conciliated by presents; they consist of amoll lings of clotli containing 
clay or charcoal; no fetish hgures and no special fetish huts are found. The 
magician is, at the saiiio Lime, the medical adviser of the commurnty* and is 
succeeded on Im death by his aisteFs eou. 

Like the I^a-Mltala an{i Ba-Yaka, the Ba-Huana believe in an evil principle 
which diey call mohki, or Mdcli lakes up its abode in some adult 

individual and prixiceds to prey upon the souls of others* who die in cousoquenoe. 
IniUvidimls suHpecied of possession are forced to submit to the poiaon ordeal, and 
if tJieir guilt becomes apparent, are olubbed. The poison, however^ often kills 
outrighl- 

Among the Ba-Honi the kola-treo iu the centru of the village, under wluch 
the assembtics are held (seo Mouality and Justjck, p; 288), belongs to the chief, 
aud ia supposed to exerciHc an Lniluence upon Uic fertility of hm wives. When 
one of the latter metistrnates the chief gives it a cut with hia knife to remind It of 
iu duty. This tiec is protected by a aiuall fence, and the chief alone is allowed to 
pluck tlie fruit* which is conaidered an aphrodldae, aud is offered to privilcgtxl 
guests. 


Time and "nti ELiMENre. 

The year is divideil into two seasons, the rainy and th# dry; thc^ are 
aubdivided into lunar months, and the latter again into weeks of four days. Dates 
are fixed in advance by nights, a man will say* " 1 shaJl sleep eight nights and 
then coiao to visit you.*' 

Li^htninff is an auinml like a cat which lives in the clonds; when huugrv it 
springs to earth and cats a tree, or Bometimfs a mm. Persons kilM by 
tightumg are buried in a peculiar fashion, (Sec Deatu and Bubial, p^ 290.) 
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Bainboxa are big soalcoa living in the water; when they have eaten cmongh 
fish they occasionally come out lor a change atul then may be seon. 

BEPfiODUCriOK, 

The usoal position of intercouiue is side by side; meb do not abstain from 
thoir wives during the early stages of pregnancy, but do abstain during the period 
for which the child is suchled* Owing to the last ract^ artidolal abortion is very 
fieciaent, either by drinlctag veiy hot water or tho infusiot) of a oertain root, the 
identily of which is known only by the women. Women prepare for labour by 
fastmg; delivery is aoeompliahed in a stting position; three women aasist, two of 
whom support the patient by the ahouldeis, and the third receives the child, 
whicli is washed immediately after birth. Monsters and cripples are buried alive. 
Sterility is rare. It is neoeeaaiy again to call attention to tho extromely early age 
at which obildien begin to indulge, since the habit seems to be having a bad effect 
upon the physique of the peopb. 


Misceuaxeogs. 

When two Ba-Huona meet, they salute one another by saying iy/ and then 
ait down and chat. Tlie host drinks first and the guest after him. When a 
ttaveller, whether a Mo-Huana or a McnMbala, arrives in u village, the chief invites 
him to drink, bis wife prepares food, and the twopcvrtake of it together, the chief 
eating and drinking before his gaest. Free quarters are aba allotted by the ohurf 
in some empty hut. 

The ag^ and women are not wcU treated, but are often subjected to iU-osaga 
Children are well treated, but the men do not oare much for tliem. The Ba-Huoua 
arc very cbanly, and are always brushing their teeth with a fibrous stick. 


Ancestor 

Brother 

Chief... 

Child 

Cousin 

Father 

Friend 

Infant 

Man ... 

Men ... 


VoCABUULltT. 

Ptrtonai, 


... Kakt. 

... lya, 

... 

... dfenn. 

... fiTimria. 

... 3k 
... MakHn. 

... Mimid-motihi. 
... Mitt. 

... BtU. 


Mother 

Sister 

Sbvo.„ 

Thbf,. 

Uncle (mateniai) 
II (paternal) 

Woman ... 


... JTHlfl, 

... Mayttm, 

... 

... Mvniit-huouim. 
... 

... Gwas. 

... Tai. 

Mohd, 

Baktt. 


' Now the wont 90y) is mam 
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Bodif. 


Anu 9 . ,» 

* 

... ICifl, 

Jaw 

■ d 1 

... Z’&u. 

Beard 

m 

... ea^. 

Lbg „ . 

P ■■ T 

... Sid. 

Bone.., 

It’mw 

... Jj^a. 

lip ... 


.i. Pikep. 

Breast 

•i ■ v 

... MaldL 

1 liver... 


... Mila. 

Buttock 

m 

... Jditia. 

X'Cfiij i-,|i 


r Fikop. 

OflfF 


f 

JU.UU Uii 


L AfeutM, 


4iP 

1 

Navel 

WWW 

... ifuArm. 

Chest 

* ■ 

.4. 

Neck... 

mw^ 

... Tsiiiffs. 

Erir 

#«P 

... Iti. 

Nose... 


... J^bum. 

Eyo ... 

V # P 

... ifsa 

Penia... 

PP-# 

... M*bia, 

Eyelashes 

p-i m 

... Makiii, 

False... 

li ■ P 

... Motar, 

Eoeces 

p-i m 

... Tekipi. 

lUba ... 

... 

... Jksh. 

Kngero 

•1 

... Ifb/im. 

Shoulder 


iftwi. 

Foot... 


... MUim. 

Skin 

... 

... Stban, 

Forehead 

Mikm 

... JlF&UfA. 

Small-pox 

P V P 

.. SnttA, 

Gleet... 

* pp 

... 3rp%ki. 

Syphilis 

m 1 m 

. Mapan^ 

Hair foa body) 

... Mika. 

Thigh 

... 

... 

Hand 

... 

... Sikes. 

Thirst 

-p ■ p 

... irj;>aa 

^ (hollow of the) AV^esA. 

Tongue .. 

-p . I 

... Lilim. 

Head... 

« p p 

.** MutAiri, 

Tooth 

mmm 

... ITm. 

Heart 

-p p p 

..a Mila, 

Vagina 

-p p p 

... Bent. 

Hunger 

— 

Ndmtiu 






fFeapons, Utefml» and the Sintee. 


Axfow 

w rm 

... JSitvt, 

I>oor ... 

•1 1 H 

... 

(witti ifou point) Mipopo. 

Fork 

wm^ 

... Au. 

#p ( tf 

wooden pt.) 3hm, 



r JTtid'wrr. 

w C W 

4 points)... AtlnsA 


-p-P'P 


Bag 

P P P 

Chi* 

Granjuy 

■ •14 

... Sian. 

Basket (rectangular) Kitini, 

Head-ctotb 

1 ■•! 

... FqnL 

„ *base 

... 

Hoe ... 

P P 4 

... ?V»i. 

pp -cover 

... ifeit. 

Hoiun 

P ■ ■ 

Usa. 

Bead... 

P P P 

... i/oos. 

Knife 

mm ^ 

... iTipvyi*. 

Bottle 


... hfaianga. 

Mortar 

*r p 

« .. ^Iko. 

Bow ... 


... iSvfii. 

Necxlle 

■ 4 P 

... 

„ -etring... 

... 

Pipe (with day Low!) Sita. 

Gage... 


... Sibil 

„ (with gourd stem) N'kata. 

esanoe 


... iiixi/. 

_ (with 

bamloo 

Clotli (European) 

StkiK 

stem) 

■ -■ 

... jrjii. 

„ (nalave) 

... Afiynu. 

Pot 

#Pi 

... 
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Hoof... 

Sieve ... Mofimal, 

Snore (for birds) ... MU. 
String (native) ... MjUm. 


Tlioloh 


Animal 
Ant »■« 
Antdope 
Bot ... 

Bird ... 

„ (ymmg) 
Blookbird 
Bullalo 
Gtiomdeon 
Bog ... 

Egg ... 
Elephant 
Falcon 
Foathor 
FUh ... 

Frog ... 

Goot... 
GtnaBhopper 


Allipice 

Banana 

Bonn. 

Boob.. 

Foreat 

Qomd 

Groand-nut... 

Maize 

Manioc 


.«« 

... Zejfi. 


BofUa, 
MUt. 
Jlolt<L 

Wood (for building).,. JTda/i. 
(small piecee).,. IFofe. 


The Auiitud WorUL 


{ 

{ 


Biti. 

Bankiri. 

Nat, 

Mifit. 

ITkan, 

NstU. 

Gun, 

ifTwfl. 

Afdbt. 

Djo. 

Kunuanu, 

Noala. 

Mtirr, 

Koto, 

K<m> 

Fi*. 

M<yey. 


Gainea fowl 
Bippopetanin^ 
Horn.,. ' 
l^j.te ... ... 

Leopard 
Louee 

Milk . 

Monkoj 

Fairot 

Partridge ... 
Pig ... 

Pigeon 
^ (green) 

Flantam-eater 

^lot ... ... 

Snake 

Turtle-dove ... 


Vegelahte iVorld, 


... ATia. 

... iTi^wA 
... Lihoiiff. 

... ImH. 

... 

... &aickin, 
... MairU. 

... Kimo, 

... Monyari, 
... ITffilvt, 
... NjfuL 
... iTtivk. 
... Kutwtu 

IPlxta, 
... Mpuk 
... Ter. 

... 


{ 


... ATda, 

' Mnsbroom 

« ii ri 

... 

r Motipx, 

Palm-nut 


... iTho, 

\ ATunJlu 

r. -tree 


Jf'iw. 

... 

» -wine 


... Mat. 

... J/dtf. 

Pepper 


... K^. 

... Moihut. 

Pineapple 

mww 

... if’te. 

Motulel. 

Plantain 


... Manko. 

. . . AT’m 

Tobocco 

--P 

Moke. 

... Mtuhith, 

Trto ... 


... JfiitL 

... ^aOt j 

Wood 

¥ T «P 

... Kan, 
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2%ne, the EimtnU hwj Gto^jphp. 


Air 

WWW 

... Mjnl, 

BOAil 

* I-# 

... JV'siV. 

Clay 

WWW 

... /^esA. 

Sand,,, 

m 4 

... Settffe, 

ClouU 

"■■■’? 

... E^ir. 

Seaeon (dry),.. 

... KiMfau, 

Bay 

■i ii ■ 

... BitnmbUi 

,, (raiuy) 

... Vtda, 

„ to-morrow, a* Afber. 

Sky ... 


f Zulu. 

Earth 

■ v« 

Man. 

m-rm 

i m 

Evening 

*ww 

... Pipi. 

Soon... 

4 4 4 

... {l^er. 

Fire 


/ Tik 

Star ... 

44, 

... iTWr. 

- 

\ iTba, 

Stone 

*<** 

... Eyiri. 

Iron 

Ji.. 

... ITdoji. 

Stream 

■ 4 4 

... Kwak. 

Lightning 

A 

... N’zika. 

' Sun ... 

■ 4.4 

... Tang. 

Mftrfth 

a 4 a 

... iTln. 

To-day 

V'-- 

... LUibn. 

Moon 


... Gcnd, 

To-niorrovr 

4 4 r 

... Majyiut. 

Mountain 

-»aa 

... Mog/itpel, 

Water 


r Mtm. 

flight 

a.. 

... IHpi 

+ -■# 

U Mvutga. 

Plain 

■ ■ ¥ 

Mtsia, 

Week 

■ 4 4 

... IHk. 

Eoin ... 

a 4 ■ 

... 

1 Wind 

4 "4 

... m 

Bainbow 

-■ 

... Emjfolo. 

[ Yesterday' 

44 W 

... Ma^uk. 



VerU 



Ask ... 

WWW 

p.. Kmirn. 

Drink 

4'a m 

... N’nita. 

Be ... 


mmm 

Eat ... 


... Bga. 

Bear (a child) 


Enter 


... Tatitk. 

Beat ... 


._4 K^btma. 

Flee ... 


... JEnly. 

Beat down 

^mm 

4., iCnbi^h* 

Fly away 


... Kufurmuk. 

Bind ... 

mwm 

444 Mohak, 

Forget 


... 

Boil ... 


4.4 ICulamIf. 

Qo ... 


... 2%Avsr, 

Bring... 


444 Zdimte. 

Give ... 


... Mpa. 

Buy ... 


... Efmtm, 

Have... 


... Dindi. 

Oill ... 


4.. iLzdnkila^ 

Hold... 


... AHrAi’iRO. 

Capture 


..4 Afojxita. 

Jump 


... Kuna^tgula. 

Carry 


... ^uUL 

Kill ... 


... Pfa. 

Caetiate 


444 Kotoicon. 

Know 


... Kuyaia. 

Come... 



Laugh 


... AnaAia. 

Copulate 


Kuhcole. 

lie ... 


... Bompam. 

Cmab 



Lie down 


... £iuia^. 

Cut ... 


4.4 Mjiiifit. 

LUton 


... Knyvdf, 

Discusa 

m 

.44 -ATio, 

Love 


... ATawr. 

Dispute 


444 JTi^nuan. 

Mad, be 


... Jfong&r. 

Divide 

* ii* 

444 

Mbok 


... Euma7u 

Draw (a bow) 

4«. iCoiitm 

Pay ... 

-44 

... Mo/ut. 
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Pick up 

■ » 

... Kotfd. 

Bcmaui 


... JIfoflKyt. 

Return 


.** Afuink, 

Bide ... 


... Kmin, 

Rut ... 

1 « o 

... Kuhita. 

Say ... 


Kumo. 

Sen d... 


..p MmImis. 

Sew ... 


Kochum. 

SQeut, be 


... Tmmun. 

Sing ... 


... Kuim. 

Sit down 


.... 

Sleep... 

--- 

... Kfilai, 

Smoke 


.t. Ktinyor maki, 

Speak 


f ^ma. 



L Kufun. 


Stiiit,., 

->h ¥ 

... 

Strike 

M 

.., Kubci, 

Swim 

m*i 

... Aohi boia. 

Take... 

¥ mm 

. .. iCwat. 

Throw 

¥ » T 

... Tiiicoit. 

Ttavd 

•ll-l 

... Txht. 

Hrinata 


... Mutuh. 

Vomit 

w ¥# 

... Kul-tck. 

Walk... 

fr d- i- 

... JVVa, 

Woah 

mikm 

... Alniwa/. 

Wtaii... 


... JhidriTigi. 

Work 

■#■ + ■■ 

... Mussai, 

Wound 


... ICutin€n. 


Above 

All. 

Beautiful 

Belov 

Between the two 

Big. 

Bitter 

Block 

Btavf) 

Cold. 

Dirty 

Far 

Fat. 

fieioc 

Good... 

Ho 

Here. 

How mucli 
I 

HI . 

TmiaedtnUdy 
little «., 
Bong... 

Male.. 

Much 


1 


Proneuits, 

Jv>-. 

IFrtnyfn, 

iCpipL 

ITckin. 

Ktlenji, 

MotttJie. 

Oanj/. 

Bondan. 

Pipili. 

J?utnto. 

Jfoeirt. 

ATof. 

AMU. 

Piu. 

M’pim. 

Fftn. 

.Aha. 

Kme. 

Jftit. 

LUiho, 

Morin. 

MoU. 

Afanjfin. 


Adjeaiva and Adsorbs. 
No 
Old 

Quickly 
Satisfied 
Slowly 

Stnoll 

Sterile (female) 
„ (male) 
Strong 
Sweet 
There 
They,.. - 

Tltou . 

Tired . 

Very... 

We . 

IVTiere 

Wliite 

Wkked 
Yoa . 

You 

■' vi-a 

Young 


{ 


■ £t^m 

^ Mohdu. 

, ICOTUH. 

* K{^kinl;a. 
Wffkewoke. 
Alckichi 

M&s/iitL 
Opfi 

Old. 

Tiki yiki. 
FrtJi. 


{ 


>•> Btin. 

. "I* Apr. 

m 

Mpei. 

Ptz, 

BcnudMn. 

GtA. 

t. . J?y. 

Ain. 
Afn. 
ifaiyd. 


{ 


{ 
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JVwwJfTA 


Ouo 


... JVbma. 

Xine ... 

m*M 



Two ... 

A * ^ 

„. Milu 

Ten ... 

mmm 

ii * n 

JTum. 

Three 

¥ ¥ P 

... Matift}*. 

Twenty 


¥¥« 

Mak. 

Four... 

mm * 

... fPieiiui. 

Thirty 

* PJ. 

F ¥ ¥ 

MakumiUUtL 

Kve ... 

AAA 

... Watan. 

Hundred 

■ ¥ ¥ 

% ¥ W 

Kam. 

Six ... 


... 

Thousand 

*** 

¥•■■ m 

iPp/un. 

Seven 


... JITisemn. 

How mneh 

* * rii 


JSTiffe. 

Eight 

— 

Kan. 











Bewitchment 

... JtanffiL 

Plait... 


f 

jLWlJttH, 

Brass tod 


r Matah, 

■I 

1 

Kidmdu. 

rn-m 

1 MUxt. 

Skimush 


* *+ 

Xunoan, 

DevU... 


... IFfdwa, 

Sleep... 


..I 

Tot. 

Pear 


... Ditiii. 

Song... 



ICisuin, 

PetisU 


... KkiL 

Soul ... 

¥-- 


liuH^ 

Flesh (butiian) 

... 

Tnilb 



KmJdnL 

Hunt... 


... m-a. 

War ... 

mrn^ 

■ - 1 

Kutman, 

Xauic 

1 .■ fr 

... iJi»- 






Apr-KNDIS. 

Tni Baakets of the Ba-Hoana, 

The bankets made by the Ba^Huana oompfise many varieties of weaving and 
the specimens cdleoted show oonflidcnble skill in workiDanidiip. The 
used are split cane, paint loaf, bark strips, fibro string and wooden twigs, the last 
to farni a frame work. 

The following kinds of weaving am employed :—Checkerwork, twilled, wicker¬ 
work, and twined, the last inelading plain twined, wrapped twined and lattice 
twined or tee weaving. In some inetanoea the weaving is very close and the 
boskets are rcudaied watertight by being painted over with a mixture of resin and 
bark. 

The moat oonatant feature appears to be the combinatioti of a sqaare base 
with a cinmlor rim, thongh the triangnlar shape seen in Plato XXXni, Fig; 2. is 
found frequently in many diflbrent sizes. The following details refer to the 
various speciniens abown on PIat« XXXTII and XXXIV, The terminology is 
that of Frofossor Otis T. Mason. 

Plata XXXra, Fig. L 

ITo/Irriaf,—Split cane. 

S^ape ,—Conical 

Method .—Open cheokerwork. The rim of the basket is framed of a bent twig, 
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ovor which the catic Ls bound by fino cane. The work near the tim is coaree 
and loose, mid towards the apex it is closer and firmer. This baekob is used as a 
rat-tmp. 


Plato XXXLLI, Fig. 2. 

MatcriaL —Split cano; fib» string. 

Sfiapc. — TrinngulaTj, tapering to a point. 

AftfAoii—Twilled. The weft and warp of this little basket both consist of the 
same material, the warps of one side forming the wefts of the neit and the warps 
of the third. 

border.—ThB rim is fonned of three straight wooden rods bound in the form 
of a triangle, over which are hent two suotssssivo waqj elomonts; these warp elemeMtrt 
ara bomid down (1) by one row of atrUig or fibre which passes over four wnrp 
elements and buck under two, then over four again; thus the Htring paasea over 
eaoh pair of warp oloinonLs twice. (2) by two rows of plain twined weaving. 

Plate XXXIV, Fig. 1. 

Mhi€Tuil^—¥iR^ split €ai)o j paltQ leaf fibte. 

®<ipf.^’in!ular on square base eipanding aligbtly towanls rim. 

JfrfW.—Tee or lattice twined weaving. The weft, connieting of paUn leaf 
fibre, is very closely woven, and the warp elements, though fine, are firmly bound 
together, thus making a strong and compact haakot. This basket lias h«n lendorod 
completely watortight by a coating of resin and bark fibre: 

BoreltK-^-nifs rim orasiats of plain ouiled weaving ovora wowlon rod foundation 
and at regular intervals three euccasaivo stitebea are poasod through the sides of the 
bosket, thus addii^ both ornamentation and atrengtJh to the work. 


Piate XXXIV. Fig. 2, 

— Split caiio; paSm leaf Ebm. 

Shdpe .—Cirxmlar on aqmra iMise. 

.1/riAftl-Wreppcd twined weaving. In this basket there are two weft and 
one warp elements; tha former and one of the latter oonsist of split cane, whilst tlv. 
s^nd weft element is formed of palm le^ fibre ; the weaving ia ven' re-mlar IZ 
close ; inaide it appears oblnjtio but outsido it is vertical. It is nerhana n i 

t» ,ho f.« in An„,innn take„; « Z ™ 
the jnnnml Oi» T. Mrn dXtfth ^Th 

vert‘d .i‘, fa« .pp.nT. „„ the innde nnri the obli,„n .urf,.., „„ onUidlT 
&rt*T,-PIam coded over a wooden foundntioc rod; the border i» r.!nd . 
™.e ora^tental by t*o«rip, „t„„e bei„g p«iM.„ w 

two aacccssive stitchen of the coil at regular ititervak‘ by 

■ Aboriginal Amsriaui Ba-fc*tr,T Report V.S, Natiot.1 Mv«una, loo*, p, 335, 
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Plato XXXJV, Figa. 3 Mid 4, 

MfUcriat.^Yi'xa opUt csjio; Ubte. 

Shape . — Circular on sqoaro baso, expanding towonls rim. 

Method ,— Plain twined weaving; wrapped twined wi^ving. The base is dnitbfe, 
and oonaistB of the warp elements arranged in two series, crossing each other at 
right angles; one series passes abow the other with the exception of three central 
and two outside elements wluoh peas below; in the other aeries al! elements pass 
below with the exception of throe central elments which pass above; the elemente of 
each series are fastened by a double row of very hue weft In plain twined weaving; 
the outside warii of each side of the base is attached to the warps of the oppoeito 
series by a row of wrapped twined weaving, and the structure strengthened by 
the addition of a band of split caue round the base attached by another single row 
of ^Tapped twined weaving. 

Border. — ^Thc foundation of tlie rim is of wood, which lb twund to the warpe by 
a strip of split cane] each warp dement is bent over a single turn of the coiled 
cane and bound down under the succeoding turns. 


Plato XXXrV, Fig, 5. 

Matei'ial .—Split cane; strips of palm leaf. 

iSAape.—Cylindricftl on ec^uatu liase; the top of the cover Is also square. 

iTrrAwf.—OoaTse checkerwork. The warp dements consist of broad strips of 
palm leaf, the welt being formed of split cane; the Sve lowest mw-s ore of wrapped 
twined weaving, the weft lielitg fine twisted bark. 

Border . — The edge of the liosket and of the cover is finishetl off by bending 
each warp dement over to the outside and inaidealtemaldy; these are feateued by 
a single row of fine cone possHl under au<t over each warp. 

The cover is conocoted with the body of the basket by two strings passing 
under three weft elements of the cover and abo three weft elements of the body, 
where they are secured by knutc. The cover can be moved up and down on these 
haudlesL 


Plate XXXIV, Fig, 6. 

MoUrial ,—Split oane; fine fibre or string. 

Sofpt ,—Bottled shape body with equate base iiud constricted neck, dicular in 
section. 

Mtihod. — Bom! 1 piiun twilled. Body: Tlie warp olemente, formed of split 
cane, are fastened togetlier by six bands of weaving. Each tuiul oousiets of one 
row of plain twined weaving and two rows of three^stnind twined weaving The 
body is attached to the haw by two rows of plain twined weaving, one row of three 
strand twined weaving worked over an extra strip of cane and one ruw of three- 
strand twined weaving worked over the warp elomente only. It is attached to the 
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Dock one row of plain twined, two rows of thtee^fcrand twined, one row Lhree- 
strand twined worked over a strip of cone, and one row of tbiec-atiaud twined 
weaving worked over the warp clemonts only. 

The nook i» in plain chcokarwork. 

Eorder, —^Plain coilod over wooden, foundation rod. Hub basket ia need aa a aiove 

Plate XXXrV. Fig. 7. 

Afaieriat .—Split cane. 

^ape ,—Circular on square base, expanding towards rint. 

Afcthod. —^Wickerwork. The warp coDeiete of six pieces of broad aplit cano 
interlaced at right angles to form the square base and an extra holf-langtli which 
terminatea under the base, as shown in tbe sketch; each paece is bent up sharply 
from the base to form tbe framework. The weft is of split cane, finer and more 
fiexjble The weft of Urn base is formed of broad stripa of palui-leaf fibre inter¬ 
woven in coarse cbeckerwork, the roughly cut ends l>emg left on the inside of the 
basket. 

Senier ^—^Eacb warp is hooped over and the pointed end run down parallel 
with tlie standing part of the succeeding warp; Uiese hoops are connected by a broad 
band of coiled sewing in split caue, which is twisted over itself between each hooiK 

Pinto XXXIV, Fig. 6. 

Ahlcrial. — ^plit cane ; polm leal rib. 

Shape. —BcctangiiioT. 

ifiitAoff.—This specimen, tlmugh differing almost entirely from the baskets 
hitherto described, may bo included in this series; the reotangnlar Iww f is formed of 
parallel strips of palm leaf stem, to which are bound ten upright anpportaconsisting 
of twigs. These supports are kept in poaition by a serioa of pamllel etrips of split 
caiic which are fastened to each support by a plait of fine split cane. Tlio rim 
formed of a wooden rod, is l«und to the supports by fine split nnne. whidi is seourely 
finished off by a few twists of “ button-hold " atilch. 

The whole basket allows skUful work manshi p and is very 


Daeription 0/ Fiaiat. 

Plats XSXll 

fig, I,—Fbiusy CATifitig in wood, 

Fig. S.—Bo«. (See Wax, PL m> 

Fig. —Arrow*. (Sc* Wiit, p, £®0.) 

FIgA 4^tron liMed kiiifo with woodoo hUL 

Fig. a^In-tinMient used In nuking imO. ; iroD *iajidnuigul.r blade wilt, wswdtn hamllA 
Pig. CL—Woodiin [^uw. 

Fi£. 7i^PiiuwL Kimbanda ; (*w AMturuE^n^ |i, 

Fig!*, 9 a.—Enl?w iwd in tbe caitmtiot) of *niin4lBL [3« Food p. gfla) 



€/ ihw Amtkrapoi^gUjtl XJffY, Fiai*:^XXJL 



KOTES Cl>fc THE £TFIN0GRAPIIV OF TirE BA-UOAKA^ 
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.VOTES OS TIFE BTIISOURAPEIY OP THE BA-IJOANA- 
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Plata XXXni. 

Hg. L—JUt trsjK (Se« Appeudix, |v. W7J 
Fig.a.-Btotet („ „ p,2M,> 

3»'“^wtlen box, onmmiiated by sowing with split caoa 
F ig. A —Wooden box, mwo with split cauu^ contAining fatialuM. {S« axuozos, ix 58i.) 

Rg. 5.—Netwodc big tot exTiTiiig food* 

Rg. 6*—Wooden comb in the nuking ■ the wooden t«tli on otock in a pfoes of pitli while the 
ends on boond together with fine ^t 
Ftg. 7*—finuU liide ponafa, sewo with c*nt, eonbuning flint end tbdar, 


PlATB XXXIV. 

Rgt 1-b.—Bukete. (S«e Appendix, pp. Sfi7-300,) 



Vou XXXVI. 
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THE &YPSII5S OF PERSIA. 

A SbCOKU VoCABUXiAST. 

By Majob r, Moleswobth Sykeb, OJU.G,, Cmiaut->Gen«iaL and 

Agont to tho Government oE Xndk in KhoiiMti. 

In June, 1902, T had the hononr of reading a paper hefare the Institate on 
** Anthropological Xotea on Southern Pereiiu'^ In it 1 referred to the gypsies of 
Persia, and attached a vooabulniy of about ono hundied words, on which 
Mr. Longwoith Dames wrote ao intereeting note, In 1994, the eminent 
Orientalist, hldeGoeje, was kind enough to write to me on the eubject and to 
endoee a copy of his recently written Iffmoire oar hi viigratinmt dess Tmganea a 
(rnrers /’Aria In it there was also a vocabulaiy, consieting of about one hundred 
words in four separate dialects, vie., Armenian, Egyptian, Hyrian, and Pcreuin. 
The last-named was, however, nutinly blank, portly because there were but few 
words idanticol in the learned professor’s and my vooabtilaiy. 

Under these circunisUmoes, it struck mo chut it woold be useful to oolleot 
the Persian gypsy words for Professor de Go^'s vocabulary. Tliis has bean 
done in two districts of South-East Persia, vis., Jlruft and STrjdn, and also in 
Khotuson. In each esse the words have been written down by a good Fetaian 
scholar, and, as every accent, etc., is given, there sbonld be no diSioalty in 
obtaining the exact equivalent of each word. In my former contribation, the 
vocabulary was not written down by a good teholar; consequently, where words 
differ in the two vocabularies, the one I ant now sending is the more trnstwortliy. 


Jimr. Jultnjp. /lut, *□!, imii , |ogt) p, 
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VOCABULAET. 



JlBOTT, 

1 SntJAX, 

Khorahak. 

L Koix 

j/» 



i. Notib 

1 

« ** ^ 

** u,*^' ^ 

3. Mener 

■f jr^ 

^1. ^1:- 

1 

* _ ^ ^ ^ i-F 

- ("ifij**) r 

'b # 

4. Doigt 

* r 

/V 

1 

/ 4* .rf 

/i?* ^ F 

3. Anneaa 

jhi] 


4p 

^ « 

6. Venir 


Ip 'V' 1 

6p 



yjjl 1 

7. BmbU 


P 

.1 

Iji V 

8. Chevati, poll 

OUL 

A 

jC 


y. Pierro 

r * I 

LZJjK 

^ jp 

.lujk 


10, Grand 

f # , 

J/ 


n. An 



^ fr ^ 



JL- 

- <y“yj '' 

12. Vingt 


tr 

LLJ\* 

13. Faim 


1 . 




w 'f' 

14- Pima 

jr / 

# jP 

i J 


PJi j 


y^ljW - IF 

13. Beaticonp 

t ^ 

Ja'I 


1- p ^ 

Vfi 

16. Bouc 


#i|r. 


■^-r 

^ ' 

^ h 

17. Enfant 

L „# 1 

■"I 
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Jmtjrr, 

SlSJAS, 

KliO&ASAX. 

18. Conteau 

Kf 



V/v 

19. Pifro 


iLCW 


n 



k V- 

k 4. 


20. M^tg 




r- 



1 b 

^ 4. 


21. Dent 



*■ 

n 


4. ^ 


, V#i^ 


22. Dix 


Jj 

<^l^ aJ 

rr 

23. Cointme d’honune 


c. 

1/ 

^ i 

.1 ^i-{^ _ j,y^ 

rr 

24. Jonr 

tif 






it) 

rj« 

25. Grappe 

<r 

4^^ t * 

4* ^ IP 

r>/^ 

Tfc 

26. Deux 


4*--^ 

f *■' 

n 

27. AUer 

k ^ V 

^ iW b 

c;-V^ 

rv 

28. Orgo 



k d' 

Ta 

29. Po« 



k ^ / 

r'l 




W r 

30. FGULmo 

%■ 1 


*1 ^ 






r* 

31. Non-^Tfigaue 

# * * k 

* * * 


n 

32« Cheval 


# 

k /> 

j^r- 

rr 

33. Villago 

jSL 

liT < 

J-vlc! 

1^ \ 

L- 

jfj 

rr 

34. Sac 

kp 

c 

w 

%r 4^ 

rt= 

35. Doux 


IjUi 

*. P k 

|*y 

r£ 

36. B^anf 




n 

37, Manger 

^ * 4f 

u>*: 

k JIF k 1^ 

^Jud.i4i^ 

rv 

38. Fan 



b 

k ‘^1 

* 

Ta 
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RoUglG 

5L Sd 

53. Mauvaidd fille 

FiUe 
53.. PoisBou 

54. Mcmclia 

55- D&arcr, TouJoiif 
5fl. Piiin 

57. Homtufl 

58. Battre 


t ^ jp. 


* # 

\> ■f‘ ^ 

LJ^ 

li- 


>bi 

4. # 

1C 

"itr- 


4 - :. 


JS 

z 

tr 

jj^ 

## 



JiBijrr. 

SnuAX. 

Xhobasiak. 

39. (Eil 

V 

t /J 

, 1 


j)t^ 


1 ilis n 

40. Un 

—-liu tii' 

CJsi 

( , b. 

f * 

41. Poolo 

£ b 

* b 


42. Ifoir 


b# 



*;V 


: pr 

43- Orefllft 



«■/ 



1 L.;-/ 

ui/rr 

44* Bois 

b/ 

l^ji 

b .> 

b J* 

l=P 

45 p Faira 


ff 

1 b .rb* 

ep/ P6 

4tf* Sul eil 

SjliiT 

t^jv 

<j(^T n 

47. Ana 


/ 

# 



"/I 

^ Pv 

48. Alai^jj 

- 4lj^ 

1 

b 

aL.> 

■■-" -f 

-djJ PA 

49, Bon 

r: 


b ^ 


ij FI 


)u ^ * 

c. /- 

|| |_X AT* - 

#1^ 


ci'j+i 


.fJ' - 


cr 

*F 

®i 

vf *'' 

* ^ 

(1 taper.) ^j2f OA 

P - (^ ) 
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JiHun*. 

SiBJaN. 

Xbouabak. 


i^T ' 

k# 


59. Viande 


X 


60. Moie 

lU 

rll 

rU T 

6L Moiuir 


fa - fa 

fax X 

iJijJufafa 

V X 

63. Padendnm luidiebTe ' 

~§ 

- ^ 

fay 

Ai^ ir 

63. Fft<so 


•kX 

j\j>j^ 


64. Orpltelia 


fa 

id X 

65. Mort 

fa bdP- 

fa 

ifa - 


f * 

* t 

fa X 

66. Uiine 

H^yji 

yy. 

JuL- n 

X 

67. Nez 


■r- X 


68. (^nq 

\ 4r'-» 

^ijau ^ 

X fa ^ 

iLJ 



/ j" 

r n 

fax 

69. Eau 


yy. 



fc-r 

f X 

fa y fa X 

70. Bl&nc 

j'mA i 

faJLXJu* 

^ * Sr 

jjkJL* V * 

71. Ventre 


* kt 

M 

> 

fa y fax 

(•y 

7S. Sceur 

fa ^ 

fa X 

«-^b 

fa y fax ^ b 

- i^t vr 

73. Ptiie 


k >/ 

fa ^ fa , ^ 

ffjU 

74. Bciire 

^ / 
4+>^*dj^AMiJ 

1#- fa ^ 

H 

fa X fa 

Vt° 

73. Loiue 

■w c,..- 

liXiij 

T 

LaL Vd 

e 

76. Vieu 

UiT "lu 

fa 

fa 



X 

'^'1 

77. Oar^n 

^ - 
jjlaj- 

* ^ 

w 

78. Ndit 

> X 

JdJ 

fa x 

fa f 

1 *fai VA 

79. Argent 

fa* 

1 1^^ 

4 

fa* 
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JlEUFr. 

1 SlBJAy. 

1 KiitiiusAy. 

80* Serpent 


1 * 

^^Ckbuj^ A' 

81. Donnir 

4 - P 

# 

a\ 

BlJ* Etoila 

1 t- 

1 

1* ^ 

1 

#jtLi Af 

i> 

«a Fej- 


;J 

1 k/ 

y at 

84* Cent 

tXhP 

1 (.uU Jw 

Ltfi: ap 

85. Corde 

4 

k 

k 

” V 

** 

^liltA]^ Ad 

86. T£‘te 



A1 

87. Froid 

e‘ tr 


b JP 

AV 

68. Quatie 

tiiL'Sli ,u 
^ * 

i.i;U ,W 

»{». AA 

89. Chatid 

Ur. 

ujf 


90. JoUDD 

^ P ef 

L •JU»“ 



91. PJi 



\\ 

92. Grew 


1 

K P^ 

LSJy^i 

93. Petit 

^ 1 


jJji 1r 

94. Tniia 

‘' r 1 

liUlLlljU 


h 

It* 

9a a-:uf , 



‘f;,''' . 1.# 

yUr* - 4tUr« ^6 

9& M&iti 

k ^ 

* 

k ^ 

^1 


I 
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Engtiih'. 




Strjati. 

1. 

Walnut 

WW • 

halSJt 

m-W-E^ 

d4uk 

2. 


m±* 

mdr^u 

A-P t 

vkdnsd 

3. 

To lead 

mm* 

tvrtdndhn 

1 * 

klinUndan 

4 

Fiogar 

wm r 

ehangu 

WWW 


6. 

Ring 

AWW 

anffiisht 

WWW 


G. 

To 43Qme 


vor^ldan.,. 

mww 

... 

7, 

Stieop 

ww- 

hakU 

**n- 

/fmni 

3. 

Hair 

... 

0fmrA *-* 

- ^ » 


9. 

Stone 


ktdiU 


kidiU 

10. 

Great... 

H % 

AaAtLl: ... 


hivdr 

IL 

Year 

+ + + 


« I 1 

sdl 

12, 

Twenty 

*1 + 

bUiMl^ 


frts^ 

13. 

Hanger 


hSkar 

" — 


14. 

Ram 


pUrni 


pthiui 

15. 

Muoli 

V 

uSU 

¥ ¥ •■ 


1& 

Goat 

- i« 

mvind 


7i;mru; 

17. 

Child 

»i- 

jSdih 


jddik 

18. 

Knife 


kali 

mw -w 

im 

10. 

Father 

« « 1 

ItSttQ 

# p ■ 


20. 

Mother 

w a. ■ 

tnan^ 

-I- p-i 

mdng 

21. 

Tooth 

« 


+ ** 

dhuldn 

22. 

Ten ... 

a.. 

d«A-Ad£ld 


dah 

23. 

Waiat-bond 

(j^ii]arbaDd)i 


« » i 

iih-rdt 

24. 

iJay... 

W ^ 1 

- *^a 

' " p 

nia 

25. 

Bunch 

■ 41 

1 MiAmJt ... 

i * k 


28. 

Two... 

1 

> ao~hi6l&t ... 

m m ri 

1. i ihhhdi ^ ^ 

27. 

Togo 

•1 1 1 

,1 tfmlciaA ... 

W W H 


28. 

Barley 

■ wi H 

sapl/ 

] 

1 

. tarus~ 


WWW 

{ 

{ 

{ 


{ 

{■ 

V 

i-.p 

{ 


{ 
■ - ■■ 

{ 


^*m 

«I-1, 

V »I 

WWW- 




ffiirdUiam, 

awilJU 

jpflrL 

^undah (infimiivej. 

Hdftn (p^/tcty 

hil^kL 

HC&, 

pm^ 

miipdju 

dixhv^M 

hUiir. 

IniTfii* 

kurmiJt. 

bist-hOi. 

.pdrCL 

buyfd. 

ptrmi. 

buhiU, 

hUiyar, 

tkUTTd. 

ffizak. 

JWt 

mdr^ 

mdrffhu, 

ishlatniJK 

il&h-Jidi. 

dipai^tu. 

da-hdi, 

kdmidmi. 

jw. 
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Btiyiuh, 


Jirt^ 


20* Louse ...Uia 

30. Woiuou ,..[ n«ft» 

31. NoJi-gypey . 


32. Hbtue 

33. Village 
3i. Bag... 

35. Sweet 

36. Ox .„ 

37. To eat 
33. Fire... 

39. Eye ... 

40. Oee.., 


41. 

Fowl 

42. 

Illack 

43. 

Fox ... 

44. 

Wood 

43. 

To do 

46. 

Sun ... 

47. 

Afia ... 

48. 

House 

49. 

Good 

50. 

Rod ... 

51. 

Salt... 

62, j 

' lYoetitute 
• Girl 

63, 

Fiah... 

64 

Fly ... 

55. 

To wi«b 

56. 

Bread 

67. 

Man... 


... ... 

... mindat 
... turH ... 

,.J tirtni^ 

..,j ukmUlidan 
... uimir, 

...| jfak-h&tiiilui 
tlTidiaf ... 

Au/rd 

kiwi-hoT-i 

i ■T 

rv' 

... (ffurik') 

tiilih. 

—! flaM 
... Itmts ... 

... namrts/U ... 

... pimiii ... 

• ... 

-. min/l 
...{nidrus ... 


Sirj3n. 


1- 1 

•* ... 


,, Hid& 


■ $0r3 

■p W 

, twindnl ... 

'I i< 


.. 

J ... 



... 

. Uehan 

mmi 

liiKJiir ... 


nuKur 

-pp 

yaic^h^ ... 


ttmllai 


mtih 

a*. 

ir^ 


kOskt^ 

VP« 

Ittin. 

*** 

rusk^in ... 

a»i 

kurih (ffttrik) 


dm 

1 

“n 

duMa 

..J 

ilirmit 

-p. 

afturkd ... 


iktM nd ti/i 

•. p 

woAl 


via^ ... 

PV| J 


il j 

W*«d ... 

.J1 

wdrar ... 




... a|u?t«yrik 
,.. Javtd^ 


iHdri, 
... austtii, 
... tliL 

... 


■<«e- 

»■*+: 


siibd^ptl 






cAaffirL 
... §iiisL 

♦w I ^/m. 

kurih (ffurihy 


limit 


ikfifdfL 

*a, jaMft^ndti^ 
JabJd^ntid, 

.... mdAk 

■-++I 

i^h 


58. 

To beat 


5^3. 

Meat 

vpj flihiU 

60. 

Month 

1 

mSA 

GI. 

To die 

...; mayit 

62, 

Pudendum 

ktirrih 


louliebro. 

! 

63. 

Face... 

t 

...| dttnjdr 

64 . 

Orpluui 

.... rikeim 


hui^r 
.-J dikM 

P ¥ -y 'IH'^EA * , . 

mrndm 

VII Aic^v 

da^/dr 

rUdm 


f tur {^‘jytatJiweJ, 

\j (mpfraim) ta. 

« I vj 

... dujilh. 

...1 ra. 

... ialtm (yofCiJi. f). 
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Jint/t, 

jSbjdFi*. 

Khordsdn^ 

65. Dead 

mniiih ... 

tfijr/tf' •■■■■• * s J 

miyyai. 

66. Utine 

jmmtrl *** 

punH .a. -ii 

fomt 

67. Noae 

damd^h ... 

damdgh 

frlMf. 

,63. Five... *«•' 


paiy-hdt ..a 

panj-h^. 

jpanf-kdnid. 

60. Water 

1 

1 

1 

1 

»¥S 

jnnai^p 

70. White 

ta/lnU . 

aaplntl ... 

sa/^iwm. 

71. Belly ...j 

... 

pua 


72. Sister 


ddng ... 1 

6^ 

Khwdhar-t&m. 

73. Brother 

fritrfitt 

htriing ... 

hardr-td'm. 

74. To drink 

OtaAmulidha 

cAarid'nji... 


75. Wool 

. . 

paltuak . 

padhtfiaTid. 

1 

i 

fdr-^/ld ... 

... 

j>fn 

77. Boy. 

JMu . 

ydefs ... k.. 

(caret.). 

78. Night 

hil . 

tail ... 

. ahAfiia 

79. Silver 

tkukrah^kd 

IWWiLfc ,., 

n^TffA* 

80. Snake 

mn-r 

difan ... 1 

1 TO^r, 
rbm^Ap 

8L To sl eep 

... 



82. Star... 

nitdrith 

miorih 


83. Iron... 

£14* * 1 i. * ¥ ■ 

..p ... 

Iw. 

84. Hundred ... 

, sad 

8tid~hal ... 

md-MmA 

85. String 

. i 


I tan^. 

80. Head 

. rOsd 

. rdsff . .. 

sar. 

i'u/tiri 

87. Oold... .* 

^ wm* -hih 

d ass s b 


88. Four... 

. €Mr4ididdu( 

. 4. A ^ ^, 


39. Biot.»» .. 

J mirmd 

1: 


K jam- 

90. Young 

* jMu-da^i 

..p ii.kd 

. ja^fL 

91. Thread 

! diroff 

•. PP 4 

J 

92. Big ... 

.. fruA-uit 

a! iaUd 

. 1 bahoi^ 

93, Little 

.. kalilu 

a hdld 

s ^urdu^ , 

94. Three 

.. sih^hdidddi 

a tih-hM 

a mh-bdt. 

95. Egg... 

96. Hand 

.+ #.» 4* 

. ... 

* kkat . 

unur^h&nah^ 

^ mur^h^nu, 
a fAanjjr^ 


‘ 1 preauiHC tl»t tlm iaitml ii C!li» tltho^gfa no diftcttti«l marks jirt giTen. 
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In the alx>ve tramlitcraiiona it has not l)een po^ible to disoritmnate 
between ^ tuid 4 witlj ncintnwiy^ as in Llie Jlroft tmd f^CijUn vocnhularies no 
distinction hns been mode between these iettersL In the Rbori^D vocabuhuy the 
didtzRQtion la morkodj and fcliis haa^ to ^me eatent, served as ft gaide tor the 
otliex^ In 32 (Horse), I have given tlie form mstead of kuM^ m Major 
Moles worth Sjkes poluted out iu his note iu 1902 that it was like the Hlddnstani 
ffhora. On Uie same analogy 1 have given %f instep of aK in 38 (Fire), 
Perliape 47 (Abs) should also ooimncziGO with eb ffirrsh is the form in the 
vocabulaiy,published in 1002- Tliere ate few words of Indian origin to ai dd to 

Tliey are — 

.p. ff&l (a closer form than 
Jam or mrt (H* bam). 

(R bhukh)L 
... buhilt ^ 

... buhuk y {€/. Paty. btUin, II. baimt, etc.) 

p... buhuk, bahQt> 

fcatu, kani-kari (^. H. kamiW to do; Papj. kamm, 
work, kauun^karan, to work). 

.. pftfi (IL pfitj. 11 L B. 

In all coses Mr. Lougwortb Domes has given the sound that was intended. 
In Persian there is no differeace between the and i*. P, M* S. 


bliose I not4Kl in 1902 

Hair 
Year 
Hunger 
Much 
Great 
Big 
To do 

Bollf 
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NOTE ON THE ASABA PEOPLE {TBOS) OF THE NIGER, 

Bt Johk PABKtTisoKj Principal, Mincntlogic&I StirTOy of Soatbtirn Nigeria. 

[With Platjcs XXSV, XXXVI.] 

IninxtuctiQn. —The following notes refer to a section of the unportunt tribe of Ibos, 
who, as a whole, occupy the country fioni the valley of tin: Niger, near to and, at 
Afiaha, westward of the Cross Kiver. Any Tumorke of vaitic wliich may be 
coataine^l in the pages of this paper I owe to the kindness of Mr. James Watt, 
District Oommisaioner at Asaba, to wlioso care and attention I was indebted for a 
very excellent mterpreter, and to the Fathers of tlje Homan Catholic Mission at 
Asabo. iimong the latter I would ileaire to mention Father Zappa and Father 
Hummel, for to them and to my interpreter 1 owe the facts which I have boon 
able to oollficU 

Under the present fteaceful eonditions, foUowing on the eetablMimetit of 
British rule, iuimense facilities for travel and trade are given to tlie native. The 
miiiure of races formerly diatinct, and the intpodnetiou to one community of 
euBtoms formerly ccuGned to another Lsolntod tribe, follow aa a matter of coiuse. 

Such confusion will incxeaflo yearly, and 1 make tills my excuse for the 
publication of a paper winch is hut a faulty and sketehy outline of part of a most 
mteresting nncl imporbuit BubjecL 

A. Iteliffi&ut 

As amongst the Yonibas, we find a Creator-in-chief, or Supremo God, who is 
above |U1 and to whom no aacriJices are made. He U cailod Chuku, a contrection 
for Chi ukn^ ihe grmt; Chi or epirit 

The work of eaporiiiteniiing the world b dona, not by Chuku who J 
understaud, takes but litUe part in ita afTaire. but by a awond Chi; the relation 
being, to borrow au iliuBtmlion from my mformnut. tliat of " headman and second 
headman." With Chuku and tha HKond Chi we are but beginning the list of Ibo 
deities. Concerning the many other spirita, 1 bavo unfortunately been able to 
gather but Uttlo information: wo find Agfim. a deity bringing good luck (to ho 
distingiiiahed from the Ikeajf-a mentioned below) und SadowA Tlie lot tor is a 
potent deity, though less powerful than Chuku. whose sign may be aeen on many 
houses as a delicately shaped ilnsk some 4 inches in height, placed in a niche often 
tnm^r m form, let into the outer wall I have notic«l many similar niches 
1*1 thfl walk of iho houBetf m Beoin City* (Plate XXXV, Fig. 3 ) 
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Fishing from gods conimoa to &1I men to spirit]) whoso offices for good are 
confiiier] to ttiu individiiol, we Ibuthi that each man Is provided with two guardiaii 
spirits, the one known simplj' as Chi (m^ Chi or your Chi in ootiversaltoti), who b 
tfie chief, and n suliordiiinte spirit, Ak& 

Thus a tniiu will ssy to an cneniy tunning away whom lie cannot catch ** My 
Chi and my Aka will kill j'ou," In regard to tliis Chi it is difficult clearly to gnuip 
tiie native idea. In the first place, evctyone is considered to be created in duplicate, 
and the representative, or, as it were, the reflecyou in the spirit world of tho body 
and of its posseaaioua, is the Chi and its possessioua A tuttn's Chi marries the Chi 
of the woman the man laorrieij, and so on. In addition, the Chi, like Aka, acts os a 
guardian spirit or mediator between the man ouil Chuku, or the spirit acting in 
the place of Chtikn. Py representing the man’s needs and judidoualy |ileadiiig 
his cause, his earthly posseasioiiB and his happiness sre greatly increased. CAi i vt« 

My Chi lias done hadly, is a aut nncominau expression. 

On tho death of the man, he and his Chi appear before (.lod (? Chnhiy. Wtiat 
transpires I do not know: presumahly some nocouuL of the past has to be rendererl, 
but fiiiolJy the spirit and the man ora forgotten by their respective worlds, except 
when the question of re-birth arises. The spirit inhiibitliigman himself, and hence 
entirely distiiiLt from his Chi, is called Mon, hEon is a generic iinine for spirita j 
for iiiBtoitee, speiikiDg of a certain object, they would say; i/(¥« di imd, A spirit 
lives in it. To be more specific, the spirit tliai lives in man is teraiod. «jiJ(^Crj£ <dit, 
literally, seed heart. The spirit world may be translated by onttor ha mifn, 
literally, to stay in the spirit. 

In mlihtiun to his Ulii anti hia Akn, each individual posaesaes an Jkgnya or 
pemomi god of good luck acquired by a man on attaining to the wedded state 
and possessing a Iiouso. This Ikctiya, the womten represeiitation of which con 
be uimle by anyone, is kept in the hcuise and Bacrificc ofTercil to it I am doubtful 
whether a woiimn ever poa&essea au IkenysL 

Salt is never used in such a sacrifice, Imt vegetables ore a oomnion form of 
offering, while an aniiual is given only on Lhoao occasions of special good fortune, 
when the man could say r My Ikenva has done well On the man's 

death the m split inx two^ 

Some meiitioj] of the pefformaiice of 0^nbn may not bo inappropriate at this 
point. This repreaeuta the return of the spirit from the grove, and takes place 
about tluee weeks of ter intennejjt, such naappearaaco marking the coudusion of 
tho burial cert^moDica 

The chief actor is gcnemlly s boy, holding his hand high above his 
completely ololberj in cloth, so as to hide his feet and, having a long train. Ho 
appears not at night but in the afternoon, and has a right to any girl ho can 
catch. 

lliiB ceremony, formorly believed in, is now. at least in Asaba, regarded with 
amusement. 

Significant also of tho mental attitade of the people is the sacrifice called 
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Aliobo. TIig Mcrifice, which ib never of blood, is eonuiioed in a wooden caiioe- 
ehapoil tecei>laclL% found iisually by the side of the path nut-side a town* 

Id general it iippeni"& to be an offeriiig to uppee^ any Ltouhling aad 
dissetififiecl fipirit, tliBt of a uiau killocL It sdao has relation to the following 
cuatoni connected with burial ceremnnies. A chief or peraon of iniport^uce is not 
buried until the gootlfl, necessary to reproeenl hie wealth and stalion adeiiuately, 
be bffjught togottiorr to he plaocii in the grave with tho body. toUeoting tliese 
goods takoG some timCj and tins corpse ie laid In tho ground* liut not coi'tsidGtod 
buried until all preparatioias are finished* He is mentioned to by the people as being 
very $iok, and may i^moiu m that state for niontbs or oven years. The spirit of 
the man during this time is considered aa estisting in a betwisfc-and-hetween states 
neither of this world nor of the rie^ct 

This docs not apply to a common maUp w^hose frientls on bis decease contribute 
A few gocrtlsp aud whose spirit passes directly to the next world* 

Abobo IN performed when the imtson responsiblo for Ltio final obsequies of a 
chief beliBvos, ihrougb trouble hap|)cniug to him* that his friend or deceased 
relative desires speed in the proper prepara tious lor his burioL 

Those spirits of deceased frieuLla are appai^atly not held h\ high ^teetnp for 
the offerings arc mode carelessly, anil the spirit spoken of with contempt. 

It may be mentianed here tliat there are no true altars coattcoted with the 
little medicine hoiises {H??or scattoreiLl around oiul abemt the houses of the 
poople. When n stone is in a position resembling tliat of an altar stone, it is there 
because a spirit ia resident in it- In an animn] sacrifice the blood alone ia used, 
the spirit Lhoreby acquiring the whole oflorhig* In the case of n fowl some 
feathera arc left os well as the blood. 

|>eD|>Tc bcUeve in the re-embodinieHt through rfl-birtli of a 
spirit once inhahiiiitg an iudividuah now deceased the and abo 

apparently of the Chi of u« individuaL The prefix Chi soand-so is given to a 
child when ihb incarnation is supposed to liave taken place, 

A spirit {?bi) tuxij also be embodied in an animal or a stick* but 

there ia no su^^^tion that tbe status of the re-birth is correhiied with Iho deeds 
done in life. 

A man's spirit can leave his body tecaporarily during bis lifotlme and inhabit 
an onimaL This is called Mi mu, to turn animal. A uuui w iahkg for his own 
ends to turn animal make* request for the requirite medieme* with* of courso, a 
money payment* to any perflon havittg a ktiowlcdge of the drug. This medidne, 
losvoa. or whatever it may l^c* ia placed in the food* and after a certain time, 
piusunjably when the man sleeps* the spirit leaves the body. 

If the aniuifll which by tlua means temponiuily cuitlatna his spirit be killed* 
the man die&; if the animal bo wotmded, the man's body will presently he 
covered with boils. 

This practice gives rise to many dark deeds* rincOp for puiq^oses of revenge, the 
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medicab^ food may be aimepdtiously admioiBlem], and meane taken to destroy 
UiD pai^icular atiitoal wliile inhabited by the decoyed spiriL 

For exanjpJo, a frioodly btiotor may bo informed that out of a hoid of six 
buffaloes a certain one is to Iw selected for slaughter, the request being prompted 
by the knoirledge that in this auimal the apirit of the enemy is located. 

SidciKse is usually attributed to the interferonco of a spirit, ftp., a relative wlio 
is anxiftus to obtain something. A goat or fowl is aacrifleed. Possesaiou by evil 

^mts as a cause of sickness is apparently rarely crediterl, a fact due, I think, to 
the fear of ridicule. 

The therapeutic action of drugs is not undorstood i any givea medteino cures 
because of a spirit resirlent in it. Each medicine-pot around a house has its 
resident or attendant spirit, 

Bdadness is not regarded soriously. 

B, VuMmns.tte^ 

Origin tf ihe pft>p/ft^A double origin is attributed to these i»eople; they 
aay themselves that they have come partly from Oguta, te the cast, ttW 'Ntewi 
and portly from Idda, to tho north, wii Ula, ^ ' 

Tbifl may account for a cousidcrablo diflbronce 
in the tuitivo tyiujs, sinco we find on the one 
hand a light-coloured, tall and slimly-bnilt 
race, on tbe other, one darker, shorter, and 
more heavily built. Of the two the latter 
appear far the less intelligent. 

The first emigrant from the north is said to 
Iiavo Leon a woman who fled from Idda to lUa 
and there fotmded a home, fJhe was followed 
by oLhors, and grudually the people spread 
^utliwanl. 

Grades 0 / cAw/S.—Tho first and highest 
^0 is that of Igun (Fig. 1), The dis- 
tingtiishiug mark is a circle of broom (termed 
Aziza, from tho palm tree), knotted luiforo 
and behind, with upturned ends a couple 
of inches or so in length. 

Tliis circle is usually worn round a red 
doth cap, rather like u flattened fei, but is 
occasionally worn round a brown one. and, 
when work lias to be dono, even on tbe 
uncovered head. I»i addition, the Igwi carries a eiroulur fan made of 
^tann^ cow-hble, nsuaUy ormimcnied uith reel doth atrip or some similar 
decoration, and a short thin handla This is the Aziizu. Fiddly, u shortdiandled 



rra, noumvQ azpjew, with 
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metuy-thongcd fly-flick is common, and is carried in the hand or ever tiie ghoulder. 
This is the Tjappa. Ivories rouinl ankles or wrists are very msiuil and are teimed 
respectively orrfu vku (ivory [for] foot) and orSw ttfei* (Ivor}* [for] liand). 

Tliuiub rings are knovrii aa mnbfiM (litenUly ring ijone). 

A horn, which, wiiou properly blown, produces a long diecordaut note, is called 
Otuni oka. and is often carried by an IgwL Tlie origin of the tinuie aka is 

doubtful; the instrument, in the form of a slightly bent cone, is miicle from 
the canine of 0 hippopotaiuus, the honi of ft oow, etc.; it is blown tbioiigb 
a piimll rectangttiar slit half way down the length, and is open only at one 
end. 

To become an Igwi it is necessary to pay a considerable stun of money to the 
other Igwb. and a man cannot become an Tgwi during bb father’s Hfctiiue. 

In earlier days a human sacrifice wns nm<le preparatoty to a man becoming an 
Igwi, and after an Igwi's death throe nioro were sacrifiGod. 

The payments necessary before a oundi^late win become an Twgi ace ofteu 
suflicient seriously to impoverish him. He expects, however, to get his own lumk 
with additioiiij wlien, tiavitig obtained bis object, other candidates are admitted. 

Chiefs of the second grade ate known as Jkpa. slaw. Tlieso men carry only tlie 
Azuzu. About half the money necessary to make an Igwi is leiiuired to make an 
Ikpx ataw. A cow is snciifieed as a preparatory oOecing; n dead or a sick one 
may be accepted, but this oflering is reganlcd us of little ao&onnt. 

A thinl or lowcat grmlo exists, raised b 1 ightly sbova the level of the common 
people. This is termed 'Upmsai. Even ohildmu may be ^0 money 

payment is necessary, but a feast- ia preparod for the benefit of the man's friends 
and relations. 

Marriafjf. —Tho firat wife has precedence over any wives snbseqHently taken, 
and is marrietl by stricter ocremouuiL No religious dement autora into the 
ooremony, but the eoutincting itartieoare carefully Iwnnij, and adultery on the part 
of the woman is punistmblo by death in any villdigQ to which she might lly. 
Marriages are confinod to people of the Tbo trib^ and I underatand the woman is 
never taken from tbo same village as that in which tliu man Uvea. A man marrying 
into a aetghbonring village derived a certain advantage in regard to tntercoiirac 
with that village, as he conld, In the troublous tima existing some twenty years 
ago, pass froely without ilanger of murder or robbery from bis own to ills 
wife’s town. A divorce can lie arranged, but apparently not very easily, 
especially in the case of a first wife. Property descends to tlm brother, if tho 
eldest BOD of the first wife is undor age. Much tlcpends on the proper payment 
of money on marriage; if tins has not been mule, the first girl of the marriage 
is taken by the wife’s people as part paymenL 

A woman is not fattoned prepamtory to marriage, as U the custom among the 
Ellllks and on the Cross River. 

On **engagement" a present of beads, worth, eay, £2 10*,, » given, but these 
uui be recovered if the virginity cf the girl is lost. 
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Jowjf l’AEKL'fSC>s,— -Xotf an Ihr- Aadfur (Utos) o/the A'iger, 

A woiimn ooufesses to the Pintrpa’ before parturition, naming oil persons with 
whom she has hini connection or familiarity. If this is not flona. or any penwn is 
omitted, the ihmger of lalxmr will ho greatly incroasctl and the wormn may die. 

The itTnhilical corti of a newly bom chi hi dropa off some five days after birtlL 
Up to this time the house is not swept ami the motlier and nhild Te'inoin indoota, 
fires are lighted fat warmth, and food, wood, ete., is brought in by frienda After 
the period iqentioiied the hoiise ia swept; this is calJeit wadti. to dear all. but 
use of the words implies tiiLa particular aot. The child remains in the house for 
three weeks, but of tor ihp^ti h^k the wonmn may travel rotutd the town. 

Twins are lookdHl upon with dlsfavoiir and formerly both were thrown away, 
a proceeding justified by saying that the birth of twins is purely animal in its 
nature. 

Aaiiit*. The name of tlie father or of tlie family is considered of small 
account in naming a child. Frequently souie eveut of importance to tiio family 
which happened about the date of the birth is commemorated in the name. 
JSofereneo has already been mnde to the use of the prefix Chi. 

As among the EfiltB, a child is often mmctl acccnling to the day of the birth. 
Tlio days ijt tho Ibo weak arc timr,a/f}r,vnhmr,€kei an do WjV (or ofywr) j the days 
for rest, for public market and for work vary for tho individual according to the 
particular goyeniiug/w> us detennined by the raetJieine maiL One of these four 
days Commonly forms port of the child’s nsme; nfcf is commonly reserved for a 
boy, and to distingulBh tho seuDs tbo wonl ter girl is often affiied, but cimtom 
varies from place to plnc& 

t%rinei./u}vse*/or mdiciae.tie.—Th^ stick with tripod tennination for liolding 
A medicino pot, familiar in the Calalmr district, at Warri and clsowhero, is rare or 
rtbeeoL Tiie wimw offffti, or miniaturo houees for medidne, present many >'arie Litis. 
They iiave an adolie foundatiou, sometimes tlie walls are of the samo materia!; tho 
front is oium and the whole is pmviiled with a ttiatehed roof. The jar, or jars, 
which the house usually contains, ia of couree a receptaole for meilioine. A short 
stick or double cone of worked-up kaolin is doubtteaa phallic in origin, while the 
cowrie represen ts muteniity, Theso are exceedingly common objects in the «nor 
Now and again a house is wliitewashed (? with kaolin and wafer); especially is this 
die case in the more ekharate hoiiew which contain reproBeataiions of the hutuBs 
figure. 

Snoii a Bhrine is cotapicuouB in a main street of Okpanfim, a village not far 
from Asaba. Before and beldnd tho shrine are constructions of medicine for Iho 
purpose of increase of family. One of tJujae is ahown in Flate XXXV, Fig. 3. The 
central house or shrine figUTf!d is now rnined, hut it can be seen to have been 
profusely ornamented with a deeply incised carved design. On the further wall is 
an ornamented screon, in front of this are three female figures, now broken. The 
type ef omamentatiou is just discernible in Plate XXXVI, Fig. 4. These shrines. 

' Diokpa, thy h-Ba.!! of ib!i family, whu U altiO a pivjaifcr of medieJuB. 

voL. x.\xvr. Y 
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alifl they an caiamon, are, I believe, mnnimieitts to the oiiginal mothei^ of the 
ramily living in that part of the town, Thte fouutler of the famiJy vraa tiol, I 
understand, buried on the site now c)ccupied by tlie ahrine. 

Cicatrisafim. — The faces and bodies of the people are ekboralely marked 
with small cuts. These are made with a smalt knife, the operation lasting three 
days. On the dist day cliorooal is rubbed into the wounds, thon, after washing, 
on the second day burnt palm kemols and oil, imd the wounds are again well 
washed to proven t ttie cuts becoming sores. 1 am imcortain of the treatfmcfnt on 
the third day. The body marks are very elaboiete in the case of women, extending 
downwards abnoet to the npper i>art of the aymphyais pubis, but covering only a 
small |iart of the brcaate. T!te cicatrices arc iniKie by women on both girls and 
boys, the operator being a middle-aged or elderly woman who can bo tnisted, for, 
should she Iiave connection with a mnn during the time the work is in progress, 
the cuts will devdop into sores, The woman operated on may liave connection, 
provided she washes aftorwaida The woman who oporates is called mnorka, but 
this iwuns is extended to any one who works finely on any work of art, e.^,, on an 
azuzu. Onei eft* <rh«h», literally a person who marks on the skin, is n more 
specific designation. Tlic woman who operates also cirotimcLBes the boys and 
performs an analogous office for the girla 

Face markings of a special type are confined to a special town, and fonnerly 
this was the case with the abdominal marks also, but the nmi-king a on the back 
w ere never for anythlug but ornament, I euapect tliat the customs iu leganl to 
these markings are changing. The body tuittems am nearly always formed by 
sti^ht lines: tiiangJes, diamonds and half diamonds are the cominoiiest forms, the 
marks being usually in double rows nud most eotuttionly not dots, but elliptical in 
form. I Itave seen one or two examples of Bnudi double circles, but uo representations 
of animab. such as may be seen occasionally to the west in the lion in District 
Jli«pT>wKnta—Kaolin, usually known os chalk, is commonly used, eapedally 
to form rings round the eyca Xt is called '«rw, A black or violet colour used for 
the eyes ie called vli and U saiil to be the fruit of a vine. It cornea up gruduany 
to full colour by repeated applications. 

The violet pigment used on the eyelids by the Yomba women in the Westcru 
Division of Soiitbem Nigeria is iKtwdered galena. 

f?(»foKr.—Tho langnago is very deficient in names for coloure. Black, white, 
red and blue are represented, but the name for the latter is probably imported. 

There is no word for yellow j the colour would bo expressed by saying ajipa 
atoiltt, palm oil colour <HtoralJy. like oil> For green, a comparison would be made 
to grass or trees, r,y,, wfite a//fo it is like grass life. 

This paucity of words is not necessarily due to a lack of appreciation of colour 
Public crrmmtict Two annual festivals following one another and 


« It ^ Ml Ml^ that tb« period of lime bw b«n vsir C\««pa«. EJlii, 
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tfirmod Tiffirffi and , oouneote^t by an intermediate ceremony known as Uber, 

must Iw mcntioiUHl hero. Iwiffi t$ a yam festiTai, taking ]>laoo at liarvest time, 
to which each individnal present contributes a fowl. For Uie interniediate cerentmiy 
of Z7Zior,a temporary Xing, called £i: nZor, is elected, otioseu by turn teem one of the 
families of the town. Tina king takes the red cap and l)roon) hand of tlio /^im and 
is obeyed by them for tlio time being, althoagh he may be <imte a '■ eomuion “ man. 
Tlie Mt ithor declares tlm date of Ikutetim, During Ul>i>r a certain prefortion of 
the men fight with poles " to find their enewies." These meu are called tfttr. 

An Obu, which literally means a Killer, is a man who has done some deed 
oonsidered brovo hy Ills fellowei. The deed accounted highest is the slaying of 
another man; but a person may become on Obu in three other irays, {i) by buying 
a man mid killing him, (ii) by killing a man when he is sick, (iii) by killing a tiger 
(uwtd) or a leopnnl (ef'Hfo); but in these instances a money present has to be 
given to the other Ci&i< and to the /yrei who are Oba, 

Tlic Obu Appear especially at Ikwett^u and, on the day beroro the 
commencement of the lestival, place a string of cowries and the fibre of a young 
imlm liranch areimd their wrists. Tlioir eyes are surroundml with 'aru. 

On the setual day the cowrie string only is worn; it is said as a badge, in 
order that one Obu may not kill another. 

During Ihmutit only the Ohn eoiue out, the object of tlic ceremony being to 
irighteii and drive away tho devils of the town. Each is followed by his train 
of luimirers. If a stranger eiiteia he is naturally killed for the sake of the 
repittatiou his slayer will thereby acquire, Ikwensu is followed by a goncral feast 

In connoctioii with tire O^M; the following peculiar custom is worthy of note, A 
man who slays another publicly, the deed being publicly confessed, plants a cotton 
treo in the public street. In this tree the spirit of tbe sloia resides, and forms a 
witiiesa to ognfrent any slanderer who dares impugn the bra very of the planter. 

These cotton trees may not lie out down, Imt are not sacred in the ordinary 
flense of the word,e.y., no sacrifices arc made to tbom. If i^arily blown down by 
wind, tbe work may be finished by hand. 

Cases may, however, arise In which the man who cloys another cannot publicly 
^larado bis act abroad. 

For instance, a young man joining the company of linntora should, on his being 
accepted, give a (oust to all tbe hunters of the town. If this is neglected it may 
happen that he is shot in the bush. Tho people of the town ore not told of wliat 
has occurred, but at the hock of a certain house in the town a cotton tree is 
unobtrusively planted. Thereby the owner of the house becomes an Obu, and, if 
even his bravery should he questioned can retort “ Do you know how to plant at 
the back of the house ?" 

TAa £igiu it/o.—Tills dance, which I liad the good fortune to witness at tlmsa 
in March, 1905, takes place in each village, or ineach quarter of a lairgc town, before 
the yams are planted. Tire danoeis come from one village to visit another, or teem 
one quarter of a town to another, the compliment Iming returned later on. 

y 2 
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The dancew are mon and yming girls, who are accompanied by a small group 
of luiiaicianBL (Plate XXXV, Figa. 2 and 4,) 

The toen are eight or nine in number, wearing white masks, high hats with 
double rows of feathers and a painted wrwdeti bird, upright or sitting, on the top. 
Ttjoy are clad in while and red striped robes and dumps of bells «■« pendent from 
their waists. 

Kcom thk dress is derived the name of the rianco— Eiah^t »<fo (liternlly, dance 
from afar). A custom was introduced from Igara. fa district on the left bank of the 
Niger, near or at tlic boundary lictweeu Northern and Southern Nigeria) in which 
the young men dretwod up with a cloth upheld over the face, simulating a epirit. 

Tlie masked faces in the dance 1 saw recalled the ooTemony introduced from 
the distant country of the Igaras, hence the name. The dancing girls ore naked to 
the waist, with strings of blue beada lielow the knee and round the ankle, the calf 
of the tog being smeared with white ash or kaolin. 

Poiaoti and ethtr ordrak.—Of these, that most commonly used is termed 
Ora^i, also known as /m, bnt (hvcAi is better. This onloal consists lii drinking 
an infusion of Sues wood. If the matter is of great importance the i»ariie$ 
concerned themselves drink and the one who is lying dies; hut on a lesser occasion 
two cocks are eabetituted for the men. 

It may be noted that in addition to bandlug over the goods, etc., concemmg 
which the dispute arose, the loser Im to make a money pa)’ment 

In the Kukuruku* country, and, to a much less extent, near Asaha, the 
ordeal of 7fa is resorted to. 

In this two pots are used, one contaming Iwiling oil with eowrieg, the other 
mashed leaves of a plant in water. The hand is placed in the laticr first and nibhedr 
then immersed in the oil The alTair is, of course, decided by biinie or no bums. 

Settlement of minor deputes is attained by pouring water on a knife or 
matchet, each party drinking a little of the same. Unfortunately I am unable 
to give any dcteila 

PeUfT^.^l have not mysdf seen any pottery mauufaetute in the neighbourhood 
of Aflaba, although doubtless it exists in certain viliagcsu The following details 
howover may, I think, be taken as subatantmUy accurate, for my iufoniiant, a native 
of Kukuruku and the son of a potter, had lived for many years in the Aaaba distilot. 

Moat of the details I verified later for myself when travelling in the 
Kuknruku country. In the Bret place, any one is at liberty to make pots, and 
the industry is doubltcas only restricted] to thoae places where suitable material 
for the purpose exists. In the Asaba district they take a special clay (atew) from 
the river, in the Owo district (TT. of the Knkuruku Hilla) a decomposed mica 
schist is nsecL Ite slightly greenish eolnur and spangles of mica enhance the 
appearance of the poL The use of the wheel ia said to be uuknown, but near Owo 
a certain nide ffubstJtnte is made by neeting a shallow heavy bowl, on which the 

' Lying on the bmindary between Sontbeni mhI Northern Nigarie, to the N.X.W. of A «lui| 
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fulura pot 13 moulded^ on n t^ectangiilar piece of hard wood Imriag a saiiccr-shaped 
deprCBsion^ in Iho The bowl md coutaiued pot can be rotated on the 

wooden foundation with one ]mnd while the pot k luoalded with the other* 

The oporntoiB are women, who, aeotod on the ground, place the appajatua juat 
described between their ont^itretched lega 

The pot ia started with a piece of claj’ about the EiEeof an orange taken from a 
pile by the woinan^a aide^ a hole is made in the centra with ihefingerH, and the liowl 
rotated, the fingers still in position in the clay, and the bogioningof tbepist Ja mode. 

The pot ia then bniU up, eonrae by coiu^,wit1i strips of day formed by 
rubbing a small lump between the handa and applying it to the imfiniwhed edge of 
the vease]. 

Tlie process somow'bat resembles coiling a ropo- The only tools I saw 
ti^ were a moistenod leaf to aniootb md form the aides and lip and a smooth 
ellipsoidal stone to finkh the ineida Some at least of Oie pattema Been are matle 
with string or oord held in the iiand and mbbod toimd the vessel before tlie 
clay Iios Bot, Piring ia aceoiuplbbc^I by placing sticka insidei round and above the 
fK>t; they ere not burnt iu holes in the groitnA 1 have nowhere seen eigne of 
pigment, glaie or vamifllL 

Mc^suremejit of Hvk , —A method of connilng the moons common to lliie 
district and the country around Bonin is perhaps worthy of note here. Each piith 
where it ontere a town is duplicated for a distance of a few )'urds. Tiio path often 
divides on either aide of a largo tree or im artificial otetade may bo mode. One of 
the two paLhs is always barred by a piece of stick or some nominal obstruction 
throwti ooroas it ; the other path alone is used. At the end of each moon the i>aih 
previously barred is opened and that lately used ie closed. 

— It is with tiic greatest diffidence that I venture to moke any remarks 
on 0 subject of such extreme difficulty. N^o coinplote dictionary of Ibo exisla and 
any infornmtiou on tlic language,Iioweverfrognientaryjs,! believe, not easy to obtain* 
The greet difficulty in Ibo, aa in Elik, Ekot, Bini and otJier languugua in the 
Preteetorate, is in the accent amd iDtonation. Keedle$s to say, the people never 
help one ill otic^b Htruggles; pronounoa a word other than with faultless tone and 
they are eutii-ely at sea; uimblo to place thomselveB mentally in the position of the 
white nmn, they ore unable to follow bh faulty efforts, or to tind in the agonies of 
Im speech any duo to his meaning. 

It should be reiueinbared also that amongiai those iiatioii&,as amongst oiirselves, 
many grades of correctness in gimumar and of pronunciation exist. My authority 
for the words given below wua a nutive of Kiiknruku who, altiiough i>urfeetly 
aimvorsaut w^illi Ibo, might. It nmy ha supposed, bo a bad Bubjcct for inquiry* He 
WHS, however,a Joan of exceptional education, capable of appreciating the difFcrencies 
] have mention eiL I give therefore a few details for what they are worth. 

la the list of the numemb I have placed Hide by aide with the Ibo equivalenls 

► U^uLX«Tx; IkJHJic, ifdn erjtd p. 44, a iiniilir prartioi^ is dtscribisd si 

bidug b; the 4V^ulofi between tJie Srau^ nuil tba iJotabljif and ulaiiiwl S4 
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Ibofle m Efik anti Ekot The Ibos extend eaatwatd as far m these tvfo races, and 


comparison is, I tliink, of mtaresk 


Aiimjtfr. 

Jlo. 

Ejik. 

Mol (Odan iottm). 

1 

1 

^mrn «-■■■ 

1 

P-i+ *-^-h -■*' 


2 

m.m-m «VI *-»« 

ki'#- #-■ 

Mbau 

3 

mm* -** *** 

li^ **. --t 

£m. 

4 

»ii rnmm «-ii' 

-PI « + 

Xhni, 

6 

Jwi »#¥ **■* 

*r-p PPI' »’■* 

Motw. 

6 

-1 1 » V-V 

; (6 + 1) 

JSimed (3 4 3). 

? 

«l>» 4IC 

mte(& + 2) 

JtiTuyosa (4 + 3). 

8 

Amtfiw 

Umtixt (6 + 

Iftfuffanni (4 + 4)* 

9 

JiiA-Sly^rni 


JSrminani (5 + 4). 

10 

tt\ rnmm. *PI 

jO'IIOJ) pp> pii^ 

AJbr. 

19 

BcHi <i/w 

Bfurinah (15 + 4) ..i 


20 

OAii ■■.■ - 

a-i-i' -ip 

1 £mm. 

30 

Ohu n*iti 

Ediy y€dmp ... 

j Mam n'aj^. 

40 

Offu niabo 


' Mam eM/at. 

50 

n'Ui 

Aha yidaop 

Mam Mai n'ajfoK 

60 

Opi aUiw 

* itu ^ m m. mMM m m k 

Mam isa. 

100 

im 

1 |.p- -i ■ - mmt 

1 


Thu orighi of the Jio ft, I do not know; hut in Efik osuktei is said 

to ineon, one short ufi 

The quinary Imris of the Iho unmcnilji ui not very apparent; in Elik it ia 
auffieiently obvious, in Ekol it exists in a modiSed fonn. I have placed in 
brackets wliat t conceive to lie the true mterpretatiou of the uumbora G to 9. 

Continuing we find— 



/^o, 

S/k. 

Eko% (Oban fowl). 

1 

Once.. 

Twice ... 

Thrice.. 

Q/41 tipa 

**1. 

: afflir. 

Ini ku4 

Ikabii -p. pp,; 

Ikaia .j 

BfmJutL 

c66at. 

'Miim €#a. 

First ... 
Second... 

Third ... 
Fourth... 

/ZVd .4^ 

'Mohair ... 

^Bktijwn 

Akpa 

Udiana 

OyQ iia 

a 

Bit ambajum^ 

Eti yirrL 

fMn* 

^Mbim ami 

Bulh ... 

All the tliree ... 
All llio four ... 

tf^aa akiW... 

JKiiii *** 

'J/f-iid . 

'^ata .. 

'JJbinaR 

mmai 

jfiliji am* , 

JCk^a eitMk 


I Aliuoct rnu lu Mrsit (UkiMt*. 
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Tho pTsseut tsus< imiitiativ® oF tbo vtrU to havo, with tJio is as 

follows 


I have ... Nwjwvoi, 

I have not 

.. Enpmm Hftn. 

Thou last ... Jjtjyan'. 

Thou bust not ■ 

.. Jngioi tor. 

He tuui ... Aio 'ivpin. 

He has not 

Ate 'ngun ron 

We have ... Ani 'ngvi 

We have not . 

.. Aiii ’ngwi tot. 

You have ... UnVin ‘ngvei. 

You have not . 

Unun’ngtffi rot. 

They have ... If'o 

They have not, 

Wa 'figm nr. 

Of the veib to he— 



I am... ... AibietHi 

We are 

... 

Xliou art ... Ihu. 

Yon are 

... Vnun 

He is... ... j4tp&«. 

TJicy are 

... Wo. An. 

Tlie plurals of subetantivcs are apporentiy uaually mode by prefixing either of 
the words Mirrivii or MirrikiH, tneaning several or many, thus;— 

House ... Unor. 

Houses 

Jfirrisii unot'. 

Tree. (?««■ 

Tyrees... ... 

Mirriwi wist. 

^ ejo ■.. ... 

Yams 

ji. 

Fire ... — Owrhi. 

Fires. 

Mirtikiti merku. 

The following ore exceptions 

Old man ... Oke. 

1 Old men ... 

(’ruft) tfcs. 

Woman ... OAjMirw, 

1 Women 

Cmft) tlyum. 

'ilTfft is equivalent to they and is used when reforring to thres or fonr women 
or men who are known ns the subjects of convorsatrou to tlie spenketa. Also— 

Father 

Fathers ... 

... 'JVciwsa. 

Mother 

Mathers ... 

... *A>r«w. 

Chilli,*. -s. 

Children... 

... Umt, 

Hernembering the following words, the poeidoii of the 

adjective and numem] 

mar bo untlen^tood 



Egg, Ahoa. Oust , Ei-v. 

Chicken, OtMAw. My# 'NJxm, 

Goat ¥, Afl-ii. 

My jajuB ..s ... Ji 

Ten Gggs... 

... j^Aion ofevAi/tf». 

Five ymuA **- tsri. 

One goat ( f ) 

„. Ci/tt 

Five stu^IL yarns , Umu ji f*rt\ 

Ten goats 

... ATft'U tfi 

The nso of the word rtttp expresses the opposito of an ndjeotive, 

Hca^y ji/tftp. 

Not heavy 

Maw ataw. 

Ffli* !■«« 

Not far ... 

,p . Saw ^ 

Good t*. 'Jtfii(ahijDsgt 

Not good 
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Fot the punpows of comparison the equivaleate aie given in Mk and Ekoi. 
In Eilk— 


Hoa\y, Odohe, 
Far, Ogam, 
Good, A/orv. 


tfot beavy, OdeAtke. 
Not far, Oyunth;, 
Not good, A/onke. 


In Ekoi— 

Heavy, Ehtgnp. 
Far, Edap, 
Good, Encrp. 


Not heavy, Ekaigttp, 
Kol far, Bkaraf. 

Not goofl, Elatncp. 


Tbe following aentences may give auioe Huggestions as to structure and 
composition 

It is'targer than this, Orka ’vkti ibu (thu = large, *nkei ~ tkis). 

It is heavier than tbis, Orita 'vkci alavi. 

This is more than that, 'Nka kati 'nAo (Aafi or simply ka = more). 

Thb is Bmallar, 'Nka 

This is smaller than that, 'Nka fempe ho/i *«Ao. 

He gave the very largest to me, £hiy<jn inifcri kaix xcanchu tjfa/i nencAn = more 
of aU). 

He goes to the market, 0^ aJUt the market). 

The vromua have gone to fetch water, ’Ndi tljntru ’njei git kwortti Mittrt 
{Eavrta mirri, to fetch water). 

Where does this road go ? Ea eibei hsot 'jtjbt (Oi? Wri) ti t (i(a?r, road]. 

The man bays yams, 'Ewa okt (Emt oke literally male child.) 


FW, XXX PV| I9D@, F^aliT X^lXI'^i 
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ox THE INFLUENCE OF 'BIAS AND OF PERSONAL EQUATION 
IN STATISTICS OF ILL-PEFINED QUALITIES. 

Bv G, Udnv Yi'lb, F^.S. 


I. IKTOODUCTOBV, 

Statistics of qualities preacot a very wide reuge of TaTiatioji fs regai'ds tho 
scope that ia left fot the idiosyncmies of the individual observer. In come eases 
where the classes are naturally discrete—as Ui statisties of the proportions of the 
two sexes, of avU condition, of tnitnlwre of different ooms issued from a mint, 
and so on-classification may lie as octtnin and definite as witli llio most accurate 
nieasnreincntii. indeed, more w. In other cases the elassificatiou may be rendered 
weU defined, even if the dasses he not naturally -liMreU). by the prevision of 
sniuble sUuidaids for comparison with the viality to be classed, as in colour 
uaining But many important statistical memoire have been pablbbed, (bring the 
last twenty yea«. on qualiUes. for which the classes employed are not naturally 
discrete, and for which nu standards of elassifioation have been, or m many ^ 
can be previded- I refer to such stutialica as Uiose of children under tlie headings 
dull pUcodous. unruly, sickly or ill-nutpitioned (refcreiia-u on page 380. Warner 
11 Mutaionald. 3 ); of oye colour, liair colour, as in many anthTopological works; 
If'aSic faculty, tempe;. health, and ability in man ^Galton 2. iWn fi. 8. 8 .). 
In all such coses the headings nnder which the individuals are entered are eiiber 

only verbaUy defined or not defined at aa the only guide to the meamoEa of the 

employed Icing common usage. The resulting ambiguity rendere the 
aiibjcctive clement of considemblo imi>orUm«i. and makes u acccssaiy to 
remember that, atrictly speaking, wc are dialing with alAtiat.es of names of 
uot with sUitbtiwj of qoalitiea tUeni^Iv^^ ^ i a • 

M<»1 pooplo mn.1 h.v. » “r life ‘1;' 

u,“ . em. »f tl-" fm..» tte <>r ■ .U-lehm-l 

' . , . f,. -.pnoral of course^ such diflagreouienta are 

or dark, blue or green, red or brown. In general, oi ^ 

. . , , ' .'j! itt mnile of tho tenua they are iio loiigsr 

wholly trivial, hot when scuintihc usu is mmw oi lo t. 

: y.t, „ It .. liua » .Ituapt to to» »«do m a.j- 

lie «1 CI.U.CBI ul a» Ibon, an, 

non paiou that <»n (or aaoh tavealieitioa Uiaa aught at tirat mght appear.,,,, tho 

,elre.-^i.te«to of the halividual ae <U(ren,ae« helaeaa iadiv.aa.l 
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G. tInJiT YlfTX — On tht Ittjlaenee of Bias 


obsen'erg, Gio ccjitabiued effect ol iBCDtimtence of the indivldtiAl and disagice- 
ments l»etween iudivtdualg oa a atasa of statJstica due to a number of obaerveis. 
Gie slattstical t^nuutienca of the tiomeaclAtiiTe of the tniUvidual observei at 
widely aejwrated titnea, the effect of diffoient sohemee of classitication ujuug 
two, three, or more headings, the relation between the individuals' nomenclatures 
uuder one such echetue and another, and so on. 

An attempt must ahM> be made to answer more complex questions, which were, 
in font, the inoentive to the expcrimetit, vix, the questions raised by a imxmi 
meniciir of tbo present writor as to the oiigiii of certain pecnluullies in tables 
illustcatiug the uheritasoe of qualities (TTulai 13 )l To explain biieSy tlie oaturo 
of the questions, consider first the following condensed table for the inheritance of 
a measured character, via, Head-length (Pearson, 8)l 


TaslB a. 


Showing the number of cases observed in which two brothers had given Lead* 
lengths. 


Hc&d-lfsngili of 
second brother. 

TTuad-IeugLh of first brother (niillimetres)i. 

-182*5 

182*5 " 6-5 

186-5- 1 

^ Total 

182-5 - 

464 

lOS-5 

134 

786-5 

182*5 - 6-5 

198-5 

152 

183-5 

534 

136-5 - 

134 

j 183-0 

1 

1 476 

793-5 

Totrd ... 

786-5 

534 

1 793-5 

1 1 

2.114 


Work out the raUo of the irequency in the first column to the sum of the 
frequencies in the first and second (4My652‘6, and so on), for the Uireo rows mid 
treat the second and third columns ^nularly. The ratios ; 


Ratioa 454/ (454-I-198-5), etc. 
0-696 
0*567 
0*422 


IS&tE LI. 

Derived from Table A. 

Eatios 198-5/(108-5+134). etc. 
0-597 
0-4E3 
0*279 
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lo each case the ladoa form a dfiscwidmg seii^ Now lake ft table for 
an unmifasuiwl cbfttttctisr, viz., temper, from the eftine eourcft- 

Taslb 0. 

Showing the number ol case® obaenfetl in which two brotherft were lOtiimed ns 
givfin tdopGrB- 

Temper of brat brother. 


Quick ••• >*• 

tiood-natured 

Sullen 

Quick. 

3uud-imC.tu«d« 

Sullen. 

Total. 

138*5 

I 152-25 

39-75 

X62-25 

1026-5 

lOD-25 

39*75 
, 106-25 

84-5 

330*6 

1285 

230*5 

TuUlI 

330-5 

1286 

230-5 

1846 


,nd t«.t # ii. .,Ktly Iba »imc ™y. Tl« r«ult i< quit. diffOTUt ; tbo mtioa 
ran diBcontiimoMaly:— 

Table !>. 


Batioft 138*6/+152-25). eU?. 
0477 
0130 
0-273 


Dcrivwl ftoin Table C. 

Itatios 152‘2S/ (l52*2B+39'75). 
0-794 
0-007 
0558 


For the first pair of columns the !lT6t> the greatest ratio and Uio second 
the least; for the second pair, the aiW is the greatest ratio and the thifti the 
leasL Tftblfl A is what 1 Imvo tennctl an iaolTopm distribution, while Tftbla C is 
uot Furtlier, Table C diverges from isotropy in n peculiar way; judging by 
the order of the latioa in Table B, it appeam to present a relative exc^ of pmra 
nl the same mme C homonymous - pair.), as compared with an isotropio dmUibuUon, 
U, mi abnormal exteoa of fr^W in the diagonal ^imrUnente An 
^tensive mvesligation of a number of tables Uke A and C for measuiod end 
unmeasured chametew respecavoly. showed that all tbo tobies for moasured 
cimruotem weift app^^xte^tely isotropic, wbibt the overwhebm^ TTh 
those for unmeoBored chaiactem were not. fiftrfive out of tbe six y^l^t Ubl^ 

examined exhibiting a divergence from isotropy ^ ^ 

rcinurkiible a coiitiast cannot but suggest a possibility tlml the excess of 
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bonimijiuoiis pairs may Ijo of subj^ti¥o origiiL Tt is therefore necfsafliy &o to 
armoge matters in tbo oxperiiaettt iia to elucidate fiuoh points as the following 
ill lulilition to those previouflly noted - — the bios of the individual observer in 
naming imhs of associatetl qualities, the statiaticitl pennaiieneo of sxioh bias in 
observations tnads at widely 80|»orated timeSs the effect of iodividiiaJ biae and 
^>ersotia] equation on a table due to a niimbet of observers, the infiiieoeo of 
cluasthcation imder two, three* or more headings on the effect of biaSj the relation 
between the bios of an individual under one such Bclicme of classificatiou and 
another. 

It is, of course, probable that any effccte obsened will vaty in magnitude 
with the quality under mveatigation, but there does not seem reason to 
suppose that there will be ebiy difference in kind between ouo case and another- 
The umttor actually chosen for investigation as presumably typical was the naniing 
of graded tints of the ainJu colour under such headings os " light," **dark,'' ** rather 
dnik/' aud So oil 

II. Thk Moh% OP Conducting tub Expeeiment,^ 

A Diatt-surhiced self-toniug photographic printingHaut paper was taken and 
a number of pieces printed to graded depths of colour by euccesaive esposufts^ a 
sheet of cardboard being moved so os to cover piece I only^ then pieces 1 and 2, 
then pieces I, 2, and so on. In this way idxtceii piecses were finally obtained, 
gmduQtJtig in lint from a sliglitly greyish-white lo a very deep bkckifih brown? 
If care 1« taken to keep the Mhects moving while toning there is no veiy groat 
difiicnlty in obtaining in this way small sheets half or whole plate size) of 
aeuaihly uniform colour, btit the gmteat care moat he taken with the deeper 
tints, "^The intervals of exposure are not iteceasarily oqimt; I found longer 
hi tor vats desirable at the darker end of the 

Small scraps of roughly | inch square were then cut frotti each of the sheets 
and placed in numl^excd envelopes^ ‘While (greyish-white) cords were provided, 
alK>ut 2| inches Ijj 3| iiichca, and aisteeu of the liiited squares token from each 
euvclopci and pnsterl ono on each card^ slightly above the centre, the number of 
llio tint (l = Iightost, l(i=darkest) being marked on the card m pencil TIlcto 
were thus 25S cards altogelimr, 16 witli each one of linia. Each small puck ul 
10 waa then token, and under the first semp—about I inch distant from it — was 
pasted a second, of Lint 1 for the liiat card, 2 for the second, and m on up to 16 
for the third- This tint was again noted in pencil on the card. In this way a 
j^ack of 256 i^irds w aa formed, each having tw'o tinted eqiiarea on it, Lhe tin ts being 

^ An DUtUni^ of the moni t^fuJiv of tbk elperimeat waa given id Pm, i?(^- rol 7T 
(1605), p, 337- 

* Such pdotbig ihony l» dtun? fiut of dooiii or ai eld open window j priDting behuid 
oiitUiiiiry wLadiiv gbui in liAhle to givo iw to uoereiuuw of lioL J thitik *o(tno of my darker 
linti w«Ti? iiuperffii-i: from ihii cmtip. It U diffiira3;t to jiidge utikjh uti^v'eiin^ of Lint Lefore tbit 
nliiMt Is cut up i I infer ujwvmuieiB in tbe preseut in&niuce frem the iligbt irregulfiriLy <d 
Damuig. 


and nf Persoitfl/ JPjKfl/wm in StaOstw* u/ Ill-dtfinfd QmlUki. 
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oomhbcd in every possible wny. If ft oontinfi^mij)’ table were fanned between 
" upper tint" and *' lower tint,” there would be eixteen tows and sixteen columns, 
and the entry would be one unit in each sauata of the table. 

The 266 Cftida were then dealt out on the floor of a room, picked up as tunch 
at random as possible, further shulfled, and numbered in ink in the more or lesa 
random order so obtaineti A key was then written ont fthowiijg the actual tints 
(denoted by their numbers I to 16) for each of Uie cards in tbo pack, and when 
this wsa done tlie pencilled marks on tbe cards were rubbed out Aa a matter of 
practioa it may be Btated that “keys” in three forms were round useful: (1) a 
table like an orfUnarj' tohle of double entry or oontiiigonoy table with the numbers 
1-16 at the beads of columns (upper tint) and tbe ends of rows (lower titit)^ and 
in eacii aquate of the table the number of the oorresponding cad in tho pack; 
(2) a schedule giving tbe numbers of the cards in the pack iu order and opposite 


Ca.rd nviiiithDr. 

U'pper tint. 

Liiwor IjiiL 

1 1 

3 

7 

2 

10 


3 

9 

li 

i 

T 

7 


--- 

their numerical order, distinguishing the upper and lower positiona, lo the form 


Numbot of the Ticit^ 


1 

2 

3 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 


6 


0 

1 

— 

16 

r . 

— 

3 

— 

33 

17 


1 — 

11 

— 

34 

21 

— 

— 

Ifl ' 

1 

— 

— 

24 

1 ^ 

1 


68 

1 


Xne niBL -- B w a « 

second serves most readily for giving tbe numbers of the tints on each card, and 
tbe third is extremely useful for cbeckmg the compilation of certain tables, 
enabling the check to be carried ont rapidly for any one tint in the entering of 
which there is obviously soane error. 
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G, Udny TGLK ,—On iltf. InJltifTtfiri of Sif^s 


To ttxpbin th6 n^cnie in wtudi tlie experirnent was coodncUKl, I giv« in full 
tlie KstjilftnEiticiiiB nnd lu&tmctions** whicK worn circulatirf with Uie pack ter 
those wlio Tciiidly volnnteerotl thdr fifiaiatancc* 

Ex^ERl^r^l^T w Tint Na-Ming. 

ExPUitifATlONa AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

Within pftst few years severol Berioa of Alatistics have lieen publtrthetl bused 
fin iion-quajitiLative observationsp th<s obaurvots having been asked merely to assign 
names to certain qualities of the mdividiiiils or pemans observed. Far oxampie, 
in order to throw light on tlie degree of reaeinblance between brothers^ the 
observer would bo aske^l to name tlie oyo-eoloiir of caeh pair of bmthers as lightp” 
nr “ tncdiiixnor ^"^dark” A whole series of tables liased on «iuoh f^tAtisttiea were 
given, for inaloacc, by Profmor Pear^n in the Iluxlay Leeture of 1003^ 

On examining a number of such tabled from the nbove and otliBi sonrcea, 
tliey were almc^t all found to exhibit a oertain peculiarity which was not notioofl 
in tnbica bosc^l on qunutitativa ineasureimmts. The question^ thereforop arese 
whether this pecnliarity might not be due Biniply to the mode of action ol the 
judgment in aasjgnitig names to Emh qualities^ ami be tionftoqncnlly of no otguiiic 
significance. In order to throw light on this point 1 thought it desirable to 
conduct, ■with the aid of yolimtcor oliaorvers* an expeniment in which the pdts of 
qualities nameil should be distributed in a known manner 

A pack of 256 cards, numbered from 1 to 25b, ia sent herewith^ eoch 
bearing two small scraps of pbotogmplilc paper prinletl U> differeni deptlis of 
colour. Tim tints rim from w aligbtly impure white through all chadea of bmwn 
to a deep blackiBli brown. You are requested to go through Ltiie pack and to name 
the tints according to me or mote of the following Kiheme^B: — 

Series A, 1 flight/* 2 *' dark." 

Series B, 1 ‘^lighl,^ 2 " medmiUp" 3 ” dark^^ 

Series C, 1 very lij-U to lighC 2 ‘'rather light," 3 "medmm,'' 
■1 rather rlatk5 *' dark to very dork." 

If you have only time to conduct the one extteriinent, I would prefer that, 
this should be an experiment of Series C. 

To save dme, scliedules are sent hcrcwiih in which the revolts of your nanjing 
coa he entered. It wilt be moat ooiivonient for me if you do this by not etitoriiig 
the Tutmes of the tints a« above, l™t 3im]>ly the nvT?!&mr 1, 3, etc., e.j., for Scries E 
using the symbols 1=light, 2 = mwlmtn, 3=dnrk-, 

Aa it is partictikrly desired to obtain the c0«ct of tim wnfljVfftf judginent, you 
are requested not to make any attempt to form a scale of tints from the cards 
given nor to oompare one oarci with another, but ta e&Krre a,nd mm t&e UnU m 
one cawf tmiy ai a time, though before commencing naming you may look throogh 
ilie pack to get a general idea of the range of colour. You will probably find you 
can name the whole pack in half au hour to uu hour. 



niul 0/ Ptno„„l in of SU 

Ab I L^vo onjy thp (^e p«ofc of cards, pW return it to mo ^th your 
ScficduloBussoon as possible, addressed to G. V. Yute li^i. Ceutml 

Tediiiical CoUcge, Eilubition Road, aW. Stamped addressed label aid^ 

Q. Udm- Yulk 


Form of ScjirsutTLE SufrusD. 


Observer 


Series 


UHn{ 

Nitmbm 

Ti 

luU 

1 — 

Oirdl 

Tmt, 

C^ard 

N^umlieTw 

TVat, 

Can\ 

Nmnbar. 

TIiiL 

Uppci 

Lawift 

Knmber. 

TTppBf 

l4>tW 

tapper 

Isowcr, 

f 1 

tiOWtT 

} 

— 


B3 

— 

— 


i 


m 



± , 

— 

— 1 

34 

— 

— 1 


— 

— 

P 


_ _ 

3 

— 

— 


— 1 

— 


— 

— 




4 


— 

30 

— 

— 

m 



]i^ 












«tCp 




T J "“«f I* “M ill iniitisaition ot llieie uutrncUoiin 

of doUmhon of tl„ toroi. o»d for oluoifioUioo ou, of on eeoeoUol 

pourt of ^0 e^oot Thio ifo, nK« «v,r. tfom .hot io,ol«ri 

m MUfo, .l«„gh bj, oo lOI, rf u« rtoUrtioo to which tofetonco hos l«eo 

made ; to this point I return. 

The e^iment was bi^un in Marel. and dreed in tbe tUddle of July. 1005 
when I bud Obtained, from thirty-four individuals (indmling myself), anvoiUeen 
retunw of Senca A. twenty of Series B. and thirty of .Soties C. I may take tbUt 
opportunity of thanldug tbe many Mends who gave their timo and tmubln toward* 
the making and preciudng of retures; without their willing aid the suasrea of the 
expermeute would have been imposdblo. The names are given in tlie Anpendiir 
p. 363, with tlie numliers by which they are in general eited in the sequel The 
present writer in hie alphabetical order is OLeerver 31. 


til Rebumb.-^Thk XAittxG oy thb IinimDtTAi. Tens. 

The 266 cards of the paclc contain altogether 512 samples of tint* two on 
each card On each obsoxver’s schedule are given the names he assigns to the lints - 

OB t^ key Xo. 2 the actual depths of the tints os expressed 1^ the srMtreiv' 
tiiiiab^ m the scale order 1 to l€. ™ 

F.toii the tohHfuIe Itoj lay togrther . Ik^kk, toUe an. be oouipUeJ wjth ihe 
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niiinyKirA 1 to Ifi »t tins heads of colmuns and the imiiies " lights"medlimi" dark." 
etc,, at the hendjs of rows, eli owing the way in which the ohaem^r diatribiitea the 
actual tinla under the nameB, The table for each indmilua] will shew how far he ia 
Hclf^^onaistent in his naming; a cowpariaon of those for dilfeient individujde will 
show'how fai' tlioy difler i/Uef *r in their iijmj of terms, and tlnally a totoliaatiou of all 
iho individual taVdea into one will show how far a mass of oi^aervors can he t4^eat'ed 
03 a consistent whole. 

Such tablca were formed for all the ohwrvera under each series (A, B, G>, hut 
it would lie iuipossihle to reproduce them all here, A few, however^ for Kudi series 
arc given ns sainplca, (Tables I, TT, XL) 


Sfnes Al. T/if (inLi norfer •* U^ht " or "tfarit” on/y. 

In Table 1 am given, as illustrations, the rcsulta of the uamuig of four 
individual olawners. In tliia case, where Uio individua] ia only given n choice 
hetw^Q the terms "light" and ''dark." ji nnmirer of the observers are almost 
siirpriEingly solf-eonsatont. </j., Obsert'or 2(>, In his eaae all tUe thirteen tints, 
1-7 and 1 1 - 1 ( 1 . arc naioed with perfect cotisisttmey; in the case of each of the tints 
8 and 10 one exception occure to the pmeral rule of his nomendaturo, ntid only 
in the caac of tint 0 do wc find any marked nucortaintj, Uiis tint being named 
floriiotiiiifls ■■ light ” and aometimoe " dark " in the proportion of about 2; L. Of the 
four DtHterveru whoae results arc mdnded in Table 1, 7 and 12 are dearly not bo 
good, whilst 10 i* very much worso. 


The sdf-consiatenco of (Jio oljacrvcrB may be aintply compared in a more 
tMuite way. If an obMirvcr lias named a tint twenty dines '* light" and twelve 
times “ dark," wo may oasomc that if be iiad been quite cotidstcnt the tint would 
have been imifonidy Lcmcd “ liglit," Tlie twelve occasions on which it was termed 
" .lark " may then Iw reckonal inamsiMcnniia, Adding up the total of auoh lapses 
we get a measure of iho individual obeoirei’B incoiiabtency. In the ease of Observer 
10. for mslauw, tints 8 and lighter are named, in the majority of coses, -‘light" - 9 
fljid darker. *' dark the inconsistfiiicies nK:15 + o + 3 + i + i + p.j 2 _ 4 g. 
in the case of Obeorver 2d they ore only 1 + 1 + 11 = xa ^ J 

iho Iiuonsistciuua reckoned in this way for each observer, Tim mean m 

26rt,b«,t-.a«nlyl3. U » „ ,b. jg„„, p, 

donudenUy u «U-co»a.t«i,cy. l„t it „ b« «« li™ I,.r 

|1« ™y be taken a. lataiag , pemmeal ebanetemtio «f a«h e|Lr,er • 
tba. » a d»ta«t^u.t on wlieh %ht ia ih„„ by ,»» q^rially 
e.,»„»o„l. .nd« Seti» C, eni by ia,li«et eride.ee give M™, (p^ sX 

As Tcgaidj! the differencea botweoti individual ob8ar%'ers in - i' . 
names, in Table Uf are given the numbem of the samplea ont of Z m 
I»dc whieh were named " light" and “ dark " rcapcctivelr bv each t it. ^ ^ 

the number of " hght" ranges from 253 to 380. wi^ ameai, of 310 - ^ i 

-aviaUea e, 3«. Tbe eee«ri.a. vatitio^^ol T1"^ 


^rut 0 / rtn-wiuii iit SbUiMua of lU-dtfi^xd <iaidiiuA, 3,13 

deWatioM ou ti,Guie«ij)i9tI,ei^„™ 10 5 p,jr ceuL; tU stan^krti deviation of the 

iiurakr of ■ finrk te, of course, tlie miiib anrl the coefficient of variation is therefor 

16 - cent This IS a high degree of variation, the standard deviation of errom 
of aanipliiig beuig oitly 


513 


310 

SI2 


203 


corrraponding to eoeffioienta of variatioa of 3*6 per cent, and fl-5 |icr com., and ive 
must accordingly rega«l different oh«rve« as liable to attach significantly 

f ^ ^ o.t.rimc„ta in this «cHes or i^ 

Senw B to dotemnne Jiow far such differences will remain constant oa diffoient 

1^0 reader is again mferred to tho few special trials under Sorioa 0 .md 
tA> tJic rcumrk^ on p, 33fi, 

Theindginoiita of one otsarv-er iiuiy also Ihj eompatod witli those of another in 
a diffe^^nL vi=t hy counting ua how many occasions they agree and on how 
t^ny they differ. I have osrrieil out such ™nii«iriflons for thfrtaen painj of 
ohservers foni.e<t hy wriliug out the list of those who bad submitted returns in 
of the thr^ur Series A. H. C. and taking each one witJi tJie next but one 
following. ^Hirt^ults am shown in Table IV. The disagmemm.ts of judgment 
ranp! fnuii 3_ to 131 oat of lIio 513 sauiples miHied.or from 4r3 to 23 5 1 ^ cent 
witJj an, average of 11-4 per cent. * 

My. in Table V h given the distribution of the actmil tim* under the 
names for the whole of the olaservoni tagether. The Jiffcmwtw between <»bscrvera 
now come ,r,to play so as to inenHiso the pmjHirtion of ii.muismtaneies very 
considembiy alwve tlie average for the individual (4 0 f«r cca^); the tatal ia TOO 

■ “Tu 1^ «.m iiandugs or 3, ^r ciU, the tints 1^10 being take:!! 

(,ht and ll-lb dark ainuirdmg t.. the majoriiy of the namings The 
distrihutioim of the iwo muiics act.,ally o%-erkp by mom than half the mage.' 

.W K m under the Winy* - ' mcHimnr ««./ - M' 

In Table Vi arc given the distriimtions of tinta under these tl.ree names 
for W ^iple individuals. The genera] featums am the same as in Soriea A 
Table I. there lieing always a murkeil overTappii^; of ij.e tints to which the 
several cames are uj-plied, though the extant varieo for different uhservem. The 

More. Id the coBo of Ubservor 6. for iimtanee, we may say Gudging by tlm 
majonty of his aamings) that if he liml perfeetly consL-tant, all tints frern l-g 
would huvo been imimHllight." from 10^13 « medium.’* and ft^ni 14-16 »dark** 
Connting all outside these Umita as inconsistencies, tho total is 10 4 4 t 4 + 

11 + 4 + 3 + 9 = 45. The similar totals for the twenty observe™ makine returns 
under this senes are given in Table Vll, tlie (m^nn beiug 44*7 or SS mr c^ut 
^ compared with 35-3 or 4*3 pcT coat, for Series A. There ie. thcrefm^l^a verr 
orked increase m Uic pmjwrtiou of iiicouuiataucies of the individual judumeZ 
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G. TiDiCY Tn.R —On thf [njlvent'*' tjf 5t(i« 

48 «)ijipai-«<i wltli Srerita A. tbo exietcnce of Hireo cUfise® bateaii of two inotoasiog 
thw opporluniliea for eriflr. 

Fit™ the tigura* of ^ divetgancOB 

lietweon difforanl iudiviilMals art ♦‘juiiIuisisMl, not Itssenod, by the intTodivotion 
of tlvo “iHwlmn! ''class; tvfo out of tLe three gtandard fleviationa of the nunilwrs 
claeactl nndor (lifTortnt beanie are considerably greater than before. luirt ilis 
coofRctcnCs of variation arc niarkedly greater in all coses, TnHtead of ouoffictunia 
of variatiuu of 10 and 10 i»ct cent, we bavo U> deal with coefSdenLB of 20, 26 
and 20 per cent,, the actual rai^ of tbc nuudwre of tint* elassod under the 
fMiveral headings beiug ustoui shingly large :— 

Liffht: from 124 to 290 
Mtdiuin: „ 92 „ 274 

Dark: „ 1®^ n 

Tbc result is confinned by the freqiveaciefl of rlisaiircemotits for Lite tlurfcecn 
paitH of observers, given in Table IX; the table differs slightly from tire eitjular 
Tabic IV for Series A, ua in thas casa the ohservere could only differ by ono 
class, now they may differ by two, tbo one oalling a tint, say, “ light and 
ibe other not "medimn*' but “dark," Taking it altogether there were 1.555 
ilisagnseiiieiits by one class and 26 by two classes or a total of 1,580 (23 8 l«r 
cent) os Bowpared with 757 {U'4 per qontv) in Series A for the same numlrtJr 
of poire of ohfiorvere {Xoh!fl IV)* 

The distribution of tiiita nndor names by the whole of the twenty ohsorvors 
together is given in Table S. It is sgain evident that tho only effect of 
introducing Uie medium class has been to increase the incotisinteney of naming; 
1 ,^, ^ ternic “ light" and “inediiuu'’ are so far from indicating really distinct classca 
that they overlap by nbm tiuts, while *' medium " and " dark " overlap by ten. 
Even "light"and '‘dark" are not distinct, all tints from 7-M inclusiva having 
been named eouiotiiues"light," sometimes "medium " and Eomatimes 'itark" If 
wg Lake it that perfectly oonsiatent observers would have classed tin Is 1-6 iinifonnly 
us " light.” 7-11 as " medium,” and 13—16 as " dark,” the mcomristencie® number 
1,644 out ol 16,240 namiuga or 16'1 per coot, lut compared with 8'4 per cent 
for lio similar table (Taldo V) of Series A. 

&ruw C, Thf HttU rlastiji^ itnrfei* the head{nff3 " rtry li^hi U) %Af," *' rather liijhi" 
" medinvi’' " rather dart," " dark to very dnrit.” 

The distributions of lints by four son]pie individual observets are given in 
Tablo Xi and present the same features of varying dogreoa of self-consistence as 
before; it ia erident that oven for one eingle observer a mere name such as " rather 
light" or " medium" does not connote a dcduitecluaa sharply bouuilisd from tlut 
adjoining clnsres, but a freqmsnoy distribuCion widely overlaifpiug three con noted by 
the adjacent terms in tlie verbal scale. The netnnl numlwre of inconaistent namingB 
lor each individual, calculated as explained before, ore givun in Table XII; the 
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aveti^ i« 89*6 or IT‘5 per oenk, hs comiJiued with 44*7 or 8*8 per cent for 
Series B wi(i 25*3 or 4*9 per cent, for Series A, ThLu is a very rapid increase 
indeed, in the ratio of 1; 1'T7;3’5,'‘ 

The nuinhcr of somplea clossati by each iiKitvidun] under the n'sjwctive 
headings are given in Table XIH, Hero wo find llnctuations of the same order of 
megnitfido as in Scries B, there bdng no sensible inerease, In Series B the 
C!Ocfficienh:i of variation are 20 to 28 per cent, ainl in C 22-28 pur «v»o *, 

Tlio numlwra of disagreements for tlie thirteen {Mira of oliwrvBrs taken 
ae samples uio given in Table XIV; the individiifll results flimtiiate largely as 
before, but with one exception they are all greater than for Series B (Table IX) 
an<l the tntal shows 2,173 disagreemenUi by 1 class, 212 by 3 olosses and 1 by 
3 cissaea Tlic grand total is 2,386 or SS-fi per cent as compared with 23*8 per 
conk for Sorioa B and 11*4 [er cent, for Series A. While, Uwrcfoie, the individual 
diffcrenecB as reganls the total numbers of sjiinples assigned to the several 
have not been markedly afTceted by iTio increase In tho u umber of classes front 
three to five, the dtsogi oetiioiita as to the naioing of the single sain plea hiivo been 
hugely oiiguiented. The observom in Series A, spooking rottghly, diflbr in one 
case out of nine, in Series B in erne case out of four, in Scries C in one caso 
out of threa 

The individual differences as to the meanings of tortna are of ooniua only 
very imperfectly illuatmted by the totals of Table XIII, and really re<iuire for 
their appreciation the whole original soriea of tublca of which four fairly divergent 
examples are given in Table Xt Such tables might be aumuiariBed in another 
and more thorough way, viz., b)‘ treating each row as a freipiencyHabtribiirion, 
with the difference between adjacent Onts as an arbilreiy unit, and evolnating 
tlm mean and atandanl deviation. Thus wo have for tho class « rather light ” of 
Obnervors 0,10,12, 29. (Table XI.) 


Observer. 

^ Mean tint corresponding 
j to ■' rather lighL" ^ 

St^daid deviation. 

6 

0*62 

1-35 

10 

3*97 

llH 

12 

6*57 

1-42 

29 

4*96 

1*22 


• 1 h*Te ebdeaTound to form a wwJsio^t byjiothisBTi* h to these ntloo of uicrraae, but 
r^ed (o wrive at mnj MtiefBcKpry conriiinaoi, the fiumbcn given vniy apprenilnately u 
{« ^ 1) (a + ax wberti a u ihe iiiitiil«r of cIjwsw, 1,1117,3*3. I do iioi mippow tUi Lb« 
nlioa hobt vatept f^rr tltn givto nclunio of clou frcciuoDdsa. (See bslow jv 336.) 
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lliis would rorui n somewbftt interentitig juode of quaniifyiug. i( only witli 
respect to an arbitiai? aeale. the meanines attached U> tho awne tunii hy ditTenint 
obscrv'eia, both in intenaion and estension, but I do not think that, in the abeenco 
or flii abwluto ooloue Bcsile, any iiscfal purpose would be eorvod by it, whilo 
the work would be exceedhiijJy lalmrioufi, The loethod uceuie, however, worth 

Table XV, oorreeimnding to TuMes V and X for Series A and B, gives tho 
tttUl dbUibiition of tints, nnder names, for the thirty edwervers wbo made retuma 
under lliia series. The relatively low frequcncica of the inlormediate olfleses ’* rather 
light "and*' rather dark ”«»given hy the totals of tliia tolde and the averages at the 
head of Table Xlll are ciirions. The extreme chwaaeti '■ very Tight to light" and 
" dark to very dark " just fail to overlap,each occupying half of the range; tint* 6-B 
ai^, however,dossefl under all the first four heading and 9-Tl under the lost four; 
tin t 1 (impure wliite) is the only lint clEis&od by all oIisotvictb at aU times under tlm 
one hoofling only. The number of iiicoiisisbcnclus lb 4,123 out of 15,360 naming?*, 
or 26’« per cent, as compared with 161 per cent, for Sedea B and S'4 (ler cent, for 
Series A. Tlio result again cuiphaaifies the increase of doubtful and discordanl 
jiidgiiiciits with the incpease in the nutnbur of ckssesL To inctCflEe the nutuber of 
classes altovc the uiiuiuium of two appears, in the absence of strict defiidUon, to he 
a mistaken ptaclica. 

PtTvtaiuaoe of iiiiHvidiuU peeulittriiUit .—I liave reiujtrlscd iii the prouHliug iliat 
tho testa described do not indicaUi liow far the individual pcculiarilica rewmlwl 
may be rcmirdcd as of a jirrotetnont ohoraiiter, ix.. peculiarities: that would bo 
re-obsorvud if the same individual were to repeat bb naming of tbd cauls after a 
uiure or Icsh cousideiable imerval of iiaie, Two of the CJhscrvcis 11 and 16 
were good cnoagh to reiieat their natuings under Series C three tinieB, at my 
request, and I dmilarly repealiid my own with a view to alTotding a direct test 
oti the [KiiiiL, tile resulta being given in Table XVI. lu the case of Observer 11 
tlieru Was an interval of several weeks lietwren tliu hret and second natnings 
and of a week between tho second and third, in the cose of Oliservci 16 five 
days between tho 6ret and eceoiid and a day between the uocoiitl and third, 
wbilet in the caw of Oliservcr 31 (the prewat writer) there was an interval of 
several weeke between each rejietiticui, It will Tie seen that while tlic nunibcn 
ef samples dtuwed under tl»e several headings by tho aamc obaerver oti different 
occasions flticluate considerably, the mimber of dtBngreeiHciits Ijpctweea the mtuiugs 
on one ticcafflon and another ore genereJly low compared with tlio averego for 
two diflereiit ubservore, via, IM (Table XlV)-^ mm niight ex^iect. Tlio 
prewnt writer was tho uiosl erratic of the three obflorvers UMUed, Imt the 
cxcqitiotiftlly large number ctaaBod under the hcmling *• light to viiy light" 
rcraoim.^ a permanent diaracteriiftic of his distributions; eimikrly OlHervens 
11 ami 16 always exhibited a somewlmt high frequency for “ niedinm" The 
numbers of tucoueisUumies fluctuate souiewliat, but Observer II seems to be 
BigniQuanLly moie Belf-eauButont thfm IG or 31, 


fl/ Prrmtal Efjuatwift in SlaiutisA of Stti 7 

The matarinl ot Table XVI is ejrtremely litpiled, ^ it oc<snn^ me ti> 
apply a t^t ot the pemmnenee of mdivideati^ in anothet way in the coite of 
Lfiose obeervers who hml made rotuma imJar all three Seriea B, mir! G If 

the intlivzdiial ilifTeretiuea es^liibitcd were the meru result of UnuiMjnuj uinotlii or 
varintiona of olfeumKtaiice^ a complete absence of conflation might be D3c^>ec;t<*d 
lietwecn the rcaulta of ati oliserver nnder oiio aeries^aay A, and his reeultH under 
aTiothetp say IJ- If there hoA^verp a marked cortielatiiin,r otie may mfor n 
atadsllcol pemianenco of the observer*^ hlioeyncmsiea or” i^teoual eqrnitiorL^ Tlie 
following correlaLioiiB—tuLsed ibongli they am on tla^ tcij anydl niimbor of 15 \mm 
—seem to render it certain that there is aaeh a penuimcnco as r^xtls the eloae 
frequQTtciea^ 

Correlatioti coefficient between number ebwsed, by ono qbaerver, aa — 


' lightin 

Series A and 

«light in 

Series 

u 

+ '80 

ii 

n 

B „ 



c 

+ -76 

It 

w 

A „ 

II 

II 

c 

+ -oa 

' dark 

tl 

A and 

" (lurk " 

!■ 

B 

+ -48 

tp 

W 

B „ 

t* 

■M 

C 

+ -GO 

t* 

It 

A „ 

HI 

PP 

C 

+ -61 

uiediuiu " 

11 

Ii nri(i 

" wcilmui *' 

kl 

C 

4* "36 


The iimcl) larger torrelation in the case ot light as coinpanKl with ” tlark 
is curious, but the rm^lis are fairly regular and sigtiificant. For the number 
of inconsisteiicLes, howifrer, the figim!a are ermiie. 

Correlation cooffletmit between :— 

number of mconslstencics in Series A and Series B -P '59 

PI ii fY K II C + "04 

IP E» .11 A in C “ '02 

The last two correlatiomi are ptuettcally ssero, the Brst signifieauL In view of 
the very limited material, little weight eau be attached to the m$iilt» wliich^ taken 
AS a whole, would ajj|>ear to indicate that you oaunot infer tlie ccHiNiBteucy of an 
obserA'cr's luiinings under end scheme from his eoasiatoncy Tinder another os tested 
by only 500 iiainingM or so. Finally, the uumhera of disogreemejita for llmtoen pairs 
of obsers er^ as given ill Tabli^ TV^IX^ and XIV for Seriea^ A, B* and C were tested 
and the rcsidu were siirpmfng, at least to the pit^scut writer* 

Corrclatiuii hetwoen the number of dbagmemenl^ ht any pair of 
ol>^*rvera under Scries A and the samo pair under Sijrios H + '83. 

,t ij B n tP P* ^ + 36, 

tw It A ^ C + *93. 

The first Kgurc was cliicckcd by adding a second set of 14 pain of observers. 
Hie diAagmemenU fur tliesc poits wem tesii marked than for the Mmt act, and, m 
might have been expected, the conelation wia^ lovrered^ the ei:a;tticieiit for the 
twenty-seven pairs was O'Tl. It appears, then, that, in spite of ilte low correlations 
for flomo of the claas-fniqueuciea and for the iudividuiiJ tncouebtenciea, the 
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coQolusioii holdsj—“if ft pair of observeta a^^refi or disagree l»o mi exceiiticmal 
extent under one aeJjejne of claseiBe&tioi), Uiay wil! probably agree or dieng™} to 
an exoepttoiial extent under tutother." 

Gtiieral as t/u natiiinffs 0 /Ihi ituHvidml tints .—It ia evident 

from the foregoing tiiftt (1) Tlieru ia a cotmideralle degree of iucouaialeiioy in tbs 
naiuiiig of tinta by the single individnal, elaaaeft defined by niunoa only (fftiinoi be 
treated, even for one observer, as diaerete. (2) DiQcront obeervers attaeb very 
difTerent mcaninga to the terms need for olnasiBeatiou, altlioiigit tlieee ore coiumuti 
terina in sueb genei^ tiae that at least a luedomle degree of uuifomiity might 
have been expeetoil; and tliene difiTeieuaea me of n etatiatienUy perionueut kind. 
(3) The ibconsislenciesof theindividuiU und ilie diaagreeinents between individuidB 
are the more frequent the greater the numlior of elassoal nt least wbeie auoli olasaca 
do not differ much in relative frequenoy. Some limttatioa auoh os that expressed 
by tbe Inat pliase aeema noceaanry. The addition of non-existent elaasea could 
ubvioiialy not increase any teudenoy to inconaistenee; if there were a certaiu 
peieeiimgs of iiiconaiateticiea in olaasifying human hair coloura into “ yeUoiv '* and 
“ brown or bluck," tliis percentage would not be inercasetl by providing n class for 
“ blue* “ Nor could tlm presence of n miu though existent class gronlly iucrease tbe 
incunsUteuco, A elfussitication of men into " tall," " ahort," “ dwarf," woaLi give riaa 
to few more disagreements tbnn. a cbmailichtiDn into “ tall " and “ short" Bb]]i& 
The pcioontnge of inconaiatencics or diaagreemeuta in n classifiofttion of Ul-dc lined 
qualities muat therefore depend in imine way on the frequencies na well na the 
nctual number of eUssea. (4) As a coneequciice Of the V'ftriatioiia of personal 
equation in the use of tenua, tbe naiMiuga by a gionp of obserreta considerod an a 
whvdc are necessarily more iucoiiidstcnt limn the mtmings by one iudividual alone. 
If the frequencies of actual variations in the mtonsity of ony qiuiUty can be 
repnsnented, ideally nt leant, by fsoma fteijueiltiiy-ourve like tlmt of Fig. I, tllc 



fTO. t. 


classification of thene intensities nnder mere names cannot ite reprceented by tiie 
breaking up of the dintribiitbin into negmeuU like Oi>Kn, 1*QLK. QKML, or an} thing 
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like it^ but only by tbe rlbaeciioti of tlie curve into a series of widely overlnppmg 
frequeiiey-ilbfcribiitiouSp as id llg. 2 (plotted from the data of Table X. soioothed). 
Tho areaa of these diHtribiitioDa alone are given by the daa^-rrequeueiee^ and 
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neitiier their t>t>aitious nor their forms are accatutely kuomi; them could only he 
determined by aelaal trial—tueaaiirenient of Lfae qiLoltiy and eoniparison of 
nomenclature with mcasureincnt for tiie coBrCeraetL Sucb a trial would 

liOp for many qualities, impossible, li follows iliac metlioda Hko thme of 
Mr. Gallon (2) and Profesor Pean&oa (5), which treat the dassea as if they wove 
iliacrete, and detemiiue the relative class-intervala in tcrma of the dispers^ioti of 
the w'hole <listribmion. liave no strict applicability to such statistics m thoea with 
which we are here concerned. The olasaca not teing iletemiLiied by dulinite in tervuls, 
quautitntiva res nits, ohtaiiuxil on the assimiptioii that thoy are so, niuat 
coDsictered db uBcfnl illustrative Analogies mther than lueasures of the actual. 

it ntay be also as w^cU to note that in cafies like those imder iliseii^iuu wimro 
the olaBBea are not discrutep the use of fluch cxpreaairiDB iis the truth of the 
atatifltica, the truth or mi'tednes^ of any given observers' residts. the 
made by one ofaeorver or another are out of place. If A imd B are 
counting coiiis and A reckoriB a certAin coin oa a Borinp while B reekaiis it as a 
half-GciiwUp one or other at Im^t niakea a mistake; but if A eaya tJiat a tint ia 
light uutl B says that i% is dark, neitlier liaa neceaearily iiia/Je 11 nuBiake. T\mve is 
no rigid ncii^pted slaiidarti of lightness or ibrknoss, and tho Ktandarda uf two 
Uidividunls not only iiiayp but probably dop dilTer, Yet audi phrwBcs as thoBit cited 
ore not infrequently used. 1 give tho following, nicrcly os an itlustmtioiu ” In 
n^portiiig the pupila iwi bright, iltill or average, the teachera were Uild i^J nuirk 
them average when in doubt * » * While some tnay make mistakes, it is 
wholly improbable that those who do will oil moke mistakes the same way. 
* . . It may bo Bttid that the resiilta ate atatistics of ophiiatui of teachers. 
Tlieu the real question is, what k the probable trutli of iho oplniutm of the 
ti:*aebem ? (-i p. lOlB). Tlia isinduur id tiiu work froui wbioh these pitsoages are 
taken is entirely obvious, but tli'ey are amely writMiii from a wrong stondpuinL 
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If th^ con!:ieqiienee@ af tndeHi%jieel4^‘^il9eAti<>i^ Itc grasped, final seeina 

mcnningleseL. EA*eiy teacher whe says “ 1 call tliia \^y dtJl,*' presitnuildy 
ilic truth. Ii^ thijB seiLs^ all tins judyiueDia arc true. Tli<* queRtiona that oriao 
reblv to their eon BisteEice. 


IV, SuwMAHT Rkvibw or Certain rtTHiasnEU SrArmncB. 


I have Ifltle deiiht tlial ttie ilvscorrUncog and ioeoiiKiBtoucioa exhibited in the 
preceding work may roodi to many readera^ m Uicy were to the writer, HtarUiDglv 
large, find tho qaeatioii iastLt^ to lie asked wliether ihe results olitaineil in thsa 
fiiperiiDeat can really apply without eeriona nuidifieatioii to thia or tlmt section of 
recent work. It may be as well, thereforCj to pa® in review, veiy briefly» some of 
the piihlished data in q^tLesiiun. In doing so, I will group tlm dnU acoonlitig to 
the subject niatteri, and will take first statistics of colour-—eye-coloiir—^liair'-oolour 
—C4iat-cii]oiir of horses, 

(A) The dasaification of eye-eoloum presents prcahleiUA in moat 

rospecta similur tn—indef!i] iileuLical wtth—^those of the e^jicrimental case* It is 
tnio that the tints exhibit two more or Icfa diatmet clits»ca, vii^, hliic eyes and 
brown eyce, and thLs will t^^nd to reduce tlio iiicoQsi»teijeies ; hut (1) tlieea classes 
are not Biritrtly diH^reic owing to the existence of grays ^ haxels, greens, and 
moeaica, (2) blues and htowiiJi are in general rurther sutidivided into ligUtfi and 


flarka, {3) jiidgmetit ia tctulcreii mure ilifficnlt tlnuj iu the expe^ri mental case by 
the fact that the iris is not usuolly of a iinifonn colony hut Hacked, and sometime 
grmhiatcd in tint from the oumido iiiwardaL The certainty of ulossificatitin m 
prolmbly dcpondciit on the actual grouping us^l, as well ss the number of olasses, 
but I will only oonsld^^r two rcoent cfaBsihcatidns, to which 1 will liave Ut refer 
again, lM>th of importance on account oi their appHcrttioii to the etudy of bensdity, 
(1) Mr, fhUm'i Cltfssijkittio^i (Oalton 2^ Pem-Hoii 5).—In the “Eeconlfl of 
Family Kaenkica" coUected by Sir. (lalton, oUervets were permitteil to nso their 
owit dcacriplive these laHiig gniiiped aabite<inently* In this respect the 

proc*Hliire is peculiar, but the final resnlt (as rriganla coiudatoncy of the observers 
and definition of the cln-^) is probably the aaum as it the observer w'ore aaked 
Ut blasaify direct imilcr iIms «nerfll headit^ finally ua^l. 


I l«u«* ttii» «»uelu3>Dii oTi a (Wiipftriiiop of tables ubtainwl by redticinu tbe 
WHulte of scriea B and 0 (Tables X and XY) t4) twofold form with tho reaulta nf 
acnea A (Table V).arid of dritilar re.luatio,« „f Table XV to tlireefoM form with 
Table X. For Table V (Series A) tl«r mtop.btoneicB we,. 84 par If 

mio X 1« mMby oaaing h^golhor the Bmt two row., the iaeonB«Umcica a« 
6-S per cent, if by a^idinK l-^ther the la.t two rows, D-e -r ceot-m«m 

t. :iu.rL3 

1 . 0 , «» ^,.«ooo.o. 7-3 ooot, i, ,, „ui a., 

u, . .,0^ rooXlJc^oi^:^! 


ami of Ptrional Squatioa in i^aiiiiicA 0/ Qualitita, 
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ate 14’3 per [ if by jutdiag the firal to tb« second and the foiLrtl:i to th^j fifth, 
per cent.—mean I5i) per cent. Hence, if an n-foM claaaihi^tion tise^l by 
uluerversand aiiliseqnontly teduced to w^fold rerm.iho result m eenaibly the same ae 
if the m-fald ehifiaifieatii>n were u sed ni iniiio. Kuw Mr. C nl ion 'a fiiml classificatiun is 
eightfold, using the following termslight blue; 2, hlue, dark-blua; 3*grey* blue'- 
green; 4 dork gte}v hazel; 5, light bmwii; 6, hi own; 7j dark htown; 8, bUck. Here 
the diBicultie^^ i>f elas.<iiBcatiioci between light blms and bliie^ grey uimI dark greyi light 
brown md brown, limwn and dnrk bro¥ni, dark btowti find black* nra preoitely the 
didiculties met with in the exfieriincut, and one may perimps say ike same of the 
diatinctinns between the liglit blues and blnu-greemt or greye and lietwoeu the 
himds and light browns. It ia {Xt^lde that 1 may be unduly prejudice^i by the 
dirwt experience of my own n.-^sii]ts^ but it lu^enis difiiciilt indeed to ooiicoi™ nny 
reaBoii for aasiiming aeuflihly better elaasification in the one ease than In the olker^ 
Ailmitting the al^dute diatiiictdon between blims and brnwna* Llie ehiaailientrori of 
the hlnes is pructieolly threefold, of the browuit fis^efold; pml^bly the porcentai^e 
of ineonststeneiea lies therefore t«tween that for Seriea B ami Sodea iX 

Tlio fiecordera in Mr. iToltoirs cose were, of ootiFBO, in no wsy sjieeinlly trained 
or instructodt they w'ere preciady on n par in this with the oli^rvot^ in 

the experiment. 


(2) /¥a/fei»or fPeaiaon, 8).—This is a threefold 

clasaifioatioii into “ ligiit," mediuuj ” " Owk/' tiioclasfsea buitig UuiJniJti aa foUowfl: — 


Light. 

Medium, 

Dai'k. 

Blue of att Rliaitcs. 

Light grey. 

Very light iifrecrL 

1 

Bark grey, 

tfreeiL 

* 

Orange and grey combined, 
laght chestnut. 

Dark ch<?«bxmt 

Light and dark brown. 

Blocka 


L havo set ant the Damea so as to illustrate the coatinuttjr of tlio oltuuKs; the 
obsarvera nw r^juirLil to separate iiyht grey fnHu ilark grey, very %lit green from 
green, light oheelnut from dark cheetnui and ebestimt of alt shadee from hronn; 
Prefessor I’enrsoii IjiuuKilf Jeacribei " UMjdium " a& a rather vague elasii (8, jt 149)^ 
Tlie proUemfl involved m wparating "light ’’ from "medinm" and " medium" from 
"dark" are therefore the eojuc, in each caao, ae thcae involved in my Seriee A 
{Table V), Assummg then that light and dark are diatiuet {corresponding to 
blue and brown), the iiiconsistenciua are pTubably about the same aa in Series A. 
The ohsfsrvera were Hchool-mastcw witti no qiecial tndutng in the ntuuitig of eye 
colours. 
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In dealing with Mr Galton*s data Profeenoi: Pearaon expr^s^tl the Tie we that 
"* The peraena] oqtuition in thfl atatemoiit of oye colour^ when the scale contains 
only a Hat of tint oameej b * » very conaidettihle/* aiiJ that 

vagtienesfi in appreciation of eye colour when no colour scale accompanies the 
directionfl for obserTation “ might be held to account for tht irrifgolarity of certain 
of Mb results pp. 103 and 105^ With these views I fully concur It should 
not bo imiKHSsiblo to the modem cdIdut piiuter to produce a colour^BcaJe lor eye 
nsiiiingfi of at least a fairly satisEact4jiy diameter^ and I do not think that any 
future iuveatigation ahoulil lie made without such a scaJo. Mere names arc much 
too vague to serve for sdentiSc itiics. 

(t) firfoar,—The colour series here seems to be con tinuoua^ with the 

possible exception of reds—fair yoUow bam gtadiiaUr into biow ns, light brow na 
graduate into dark, dai'k browns into blacks Tiic claaaification used by Professor 
Pearson is;—Red—Fair—Brown—Dark—Jet black. Even aUowiug for Uie reds 
being a fairly dUrinet ola^^ and for the fact that the apttbet Jot renders the loat 
clasfl moi^ detinito than b usually the case,^ iiscoms probable that the iuconsistencieei 
etc., lie botwoen those of my Series B and C. 

(($) Cmi edmr 0 / This h a eomewhat more tochnicsl case than eitlier 

of the preceding, and a case in which the more pmctlsed character of the obsorvew 
ought to tend to greater dcfuiitoiitiss. The ooloura recorded in the Stui! Book (as 
cited by Professor Pearion 5) are entered under sb; priueip^ heads, vis,, black* 
brown, lay^ohcsliiut, roan and gteyihiit intermediates also oeenr. The frequencies 
of the difTenmt classes vaiy greatly in the tobtes compiled by Professor Pearsou in 
the iiictuolr citodp hut the following wdll servo as fairly typical (6^ Tables VllI 
and IX buy 


\ 

Colonr 

Colt*. ^ 

FilliG3. 

WV »»» 

38 

44 

BkeSt brow'D or l^rown blaijk.. 

1ft 

20 

UrowR ... 

350 

281 

Brown t)ay or tjay brown ... ..J 

ft4 

84 

. 

951 

l,02C 

Bay tboulnul cr tibcattint buy 

0 

1 

VtuiUvut 

BftT 

524 

Chvstnat roan or roan cheatnut 

0 

1 

^ ... ... ... .1'. ... 

3 

1 ^ 

Kmui gioy or groy roan 

1 

3 

... ... ... ... ... 

ft 

12 

Tbtabi 

a.owi 

a.ooij 
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It ia evident that "lilaeki'^ "" br&wti,^ tmd lEitergrsitie; c^.heatntit lb 

&pparti[it!y somewhat diaUnetk if we ntay judge from the record of oae iiiteFmedmte 
only between bay nnd cheatnut^ but ^^grsy** and are ag ain fspeely 

hkteigraded, to judge from the fact that there are 4 intenuedlatea imwded 
ag&iugt only 7 roaiia find 17 greya. 

^tnd mertd qutdiiM, —^TlLeflo have been d^t with by a numbar of 
observei^, more espeeiai]y of recmit years under the intiueDco of the child-^Lfidy 
movement, tbough the ataUEtscs giv^ by Professor Fearaou are of relatively greater 
importance from the critioal standpoint, owing to tire very deduit^ and far-reaching 
ebarecter of the concluaiojia which have been deduced thareirooL The following 
table gives a view of some of the qualities mciitLoned^ 1 have not attempted to 


make anything like a complete oolleotion, but cite only th{:>ec with which I am 
tnure or Icfis familiar. 

Kererenoei 

Churactei-. 

' Clnsstfication. 

Wanw)r(ll)„. 

IntcUigcnco 

Dull, not dull. 

MocDonzild (3) 

It 1 « « -1 *■! 

Uriglit, average, dull. 

It- 

Lasinetas 

IwBzy, not lazy 

n 

Utirulmi^&a 

Unruly, not unruly. 

GiilUm<2) .. 

Artistic faculty 

Artiatiti, not orUstie. 


Temper . 

Alild, docile, fretful, viuleutvLiaater.* 
ful t also grouped to '■ goiHl" and 
“ bad '* by pooling first two and 
last ttin!e 

Pearaoii (S) 

Vivacity . 

Quiet, noisy. 

ff mmm 

Asscrtivoness 

Shy, sclf'aBBortive. 

II ««-■ WWW 

Intmpwtiou 

Sell-cojwdouB, uuself-cotiacioua 

ft *mi 

Popularity ... 

Popular, unpopular. 

t* **• **• 

CoDscieutiousncBs ... 

Keen, dull. 

ip « « * * * *' 

Temper 

Quick, goud-naturei], auHen. 


Ability . 

Quiok-intelligent, intetligcut. alow- 
intelligvut, alow, slow-dull, verr 
dull ^ 


Ah in the case of eyeMwlonr, Mr. Galton'e atntistica of tem|jer and artistic 
hiculty were reduce«l on diflereiit lines to the statistics of the other writeiu 
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tiiestiuQfid. Tbo«! of " iirlifttio fwjultjr" wore Uawii on answers to tlio tj«estlon 
" Favourito }iurauit9 aini interoata I ArttKtic aptitudes ? ” on Uie sctientule, and thy 
rtivimien were alluwed to cJioose tlieirown tartns for the dcsuriptioa of tempers, these 
Ix^ingafterwaiiisgi'ouiied by Mr. Galtcjn iimier liia own headioiJpL In all tbo remaining 
cases the tones used for olnasificatieu were apeeilied to tlie reoonlers, but no defuii- 
tiona were given except in the last case — Professor Pearson's statistics uf “ ability." 
Wiib lbU exception 1 lliiitk tbo naniings of all the other ohametors must be 
subject to a greater amount of uncertainty Ihan the uaniings of culoured papers in 
my experiment, the mental or moral chsTOjcter of nn individual being u more 
difficult thitig to assess than the <lepth of tint of a piece, of coloured paper which 
lies immediately before the observer. 

But Professer Pearmn's statistics of ability are of specin! interest, not merely 
beeause the lenua were definial,^ but IxjcaufMJ this is the only chametor—so far os 
1 am aware—os regards the namiiig of which any test of conadsloncy Ims Isjen 
made. The following ate tlte passages in Professor Pearson's ummoir (8. p. 147 aud 
reprint of " diTcoiions” p. 161) referring to the teat:— 

** My next stage was to ask two or three ilifTerent teachers in Kvemi schools to 
apply the classification to 30 or 60 pupils, known to each of tbcm- The clnssilicatlotis 
were iiudc (juite iiiclepeiidently, often by teachers of qwto difTarent eubjactSi aitd a 
conip*iriaon of the results showed that »0 to 85 par cent, of the obildron wore put into tlio 
same clHOses l»y the teachers, while nbouc 10 iht cent more only differed by one class. 

. I luiiy remark tliat in response to toy appeal in tha Junrotil o/ £ifum/w*, f 
reetdved details of some 160 lioys and girls bated for nbility by three olieervars 
ttulependciitly (Isugttage, science, and nmlbeiuntical toacheni), and tbelouging to half a 
d«]<ren diScnuil schools. The agreemenl in clnasificatioii was couiploUi in more tbuii 80 
per rent, of cases, and only (lilTenKl l>y oa much ss two eUss^ iit nboul 6 per cant, of 

COSOS.** 

The description is not given in very ilchuibe terLiia,but I take it that in porhopa 
88 per catiL or ao of tiie teal cosea all the obaervere were agroutl ou the clofla in 
which the cliihl diould be placed. In 10 to 18 percent, of the cuscit two of the 
three* difTerctl by one clnas, ntid in the rcmauider—6 per cent, or more—two of the 
three diffcrwl by two claoeos at looAt. This is a form of test which is ijuite oasilv 

» It miiy Ijt* M well to dte tliesc defluiticiija, wbkh nui u follows ; -T^y (fu«.^^i«LI# cf 
hulOingte their mititU only the suniilvatbtcts^ and inupalili* cf |ieri.*eiTing or risiKiniiig about 
tbe reUtitioship l>etwn*ii facte. dxfL^lapabk- of i»rei-iriog relattonabip between farts In 

wtuiB few fields, with tong amt co«tiniiicni» effurl j but not gcuetnlly or vithtHit much uxieriu) 
awistmice. .Sfmr.—Vary •luw [ireKmc* geaiuitlly, but witti tims ami: eontioHal can* progress 
will be loadif. HUrffiymL—8h»w ganerelly, alUiongb possibly uigre rapid in eertaiii fiehk. 

Quin* sure of Itimwleilgc when otioe aci|ujTC*L infsffiyntL—Beady to enwp aud mpatdE of 
perreiviiig focu in iiMst fields: repable of good progrewt wilhonl much efforlT (feiVlr 
tntff/i^eat.—Very bright ami tioick bodj in perwpLion ond in ac^uirenwni, wid thU nut only of 
emuomort-, Imt of novel, (mU. Iteatly to reason rightly aliont thiuga na purely SLlf.inlttaiire. 
/iMmwretr errefu^-^pable of poireiri&g facta, but (piicfc to fonn urroiieotui mniiLustons almut 
them, illogical and errede hi remwnitig. This last clam was judged to be cMcpliotutl, mnl thoan 
clasaeil thereia are not dealt wiUi lu Frufresor Pfearren’s tal.lo*, -IIm, djnwiiiatlioti i’a tlierefon* 
yinuaU)!' iijJciljiL 
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retwatoti oa amuch larger sealon tliu sahcdulca of the observera in my experitnenfc. 
To carry it out, 1 coJIatoni the tioiiiingB of tJio obeervera in eoTiReeittive three;^, 
ahuUIing the eohedulea at iDterpals.ao Uiat the test gjveis the reauJta of the naniitigs 
of 512 eamplee by nearly—if not ijiiite—as many distinct tripleta of potsons. 
The results warn os follovrs:— 


Series 

Agi-eeKionta, 

Disagiieemcnts hy 

1 cluss. 1 2 classes. 


Per cent. 

Per cent, 

Pgr ceiiL 

A 

84-8 

15-2 


B 

STfl 

32-4 

0’6 

C 

48-8 

44*7 

6‘0 


ritifesaor r(iarsoti’'s eUasIficatton is siifoid, hut two-tliinla of tho cbililran am 
clHSBtfied under the two heads "intelUgent" and “slovr-mtelUgent ” so that if iua 
Vemm hod not been defined one might poriiapa Imvo expectwi a nmnlior of disagree, 
mente. otc., Iieiween those of Series R mid C. Actunlly the numljor of tigreetuentB 
in his test was nearly ns high (ot’or SO per cent,) as in Series A, Imt tlie ]iercuiilage 
of disagmtuieuta hy two class™ Htnrly of in Serits C, [t is cOTiaequetitry 

rather difficult ki compare Professor Peamon’s series with either of mine. Taking 
the number of agreejaanla olone, aa most favontuhlc to his isaso, it would seeiu that 
tile ilefinition of tho tonus used for oJassifloatlon has reduced ttie uunibor of tsaaca 
in which disagreemeut may occur, between two out of tlirw) teiiehem, from one in 
every two or tliree to ojie in five, "niis ig a satisfactory reatill, and distiuatly 
eiicoura^ng ns indicating the value of even verbal ileflnition. At the same time, I 
nni iiielliied to think that it is probably rather an ovvr-eBtimato. The high 
proportion of disagreements by two clnsaes or more is notowortliy, and it must 
bo rememhered that tiie teachora and ehildron munwi in each case (i.u., by each 
distinct set of tlirue rceordcre) were drawn fmm one and the sarno school, fe it 
certain that two teachers nocustonied to diffcronl tj*p™ of sdjoo], the one bo a 
public elmiieutaiy school tlie other to a good pri^-ate school, with smtdl ctossos. for 
tlw children of uppoi^Iaaa parents, would clnesify the ehildreii with erjuai 
consistence when empaml mU wrA other ? It reems to mo iniiirehahle that 
tlicy would do »>. The meaning tlioy would attach even to the tonua of tho 
definitions (“alow." «rapid," “fWidy;' “good pwgress ") must depend to somo 
cixtcttt on iho nmU-na] witli wfiiwh they Are lic^iutoiEii^ to deaL 

Further, 1 cannot entirely agree with Professor Pearson that his rmndt gives 
one * very great crmfidcnoe not only in the value of this acide, but of other 
jj^chisal clasadfications when used by observant teachers “ fS, p 147), ft, i| 
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least open to question whether fi eeties ef obeervntiens in which the rcoortlers 
ilifTer as to the cksaification of no less Umn one esae jn Kvo shoulil hu rcgnnletl as 
conniletely saliefactiJiy for ecicntific iitirposag, anti it is haHly open to question at 
all that the teat eatiiiOt Jnspiro coulidenoe in ulassitieatioiLB for w'hlcl) lha terms 
were tmilefititHL The only ooitdlnslon it permits to lie tlrawn concern in ij tliese is 
tliat the ohsen.'erSi if working in groups of three, wonkl lUSfer as to tfia allocatiojj 
t>r HiojTf-^jxjgaihly (.■onfliilecably njore—than oim tauw in tive, and this quite 
indepciiiltiiitly nf the UiachetTi being “ oleetvont" or no, or of their wf/^-eonaistence 
in ciassilicatioa, I do not wiali lo inqtjy hy any tiieaua llint oliaervatiiFiis so tnaile 
are nselcaa. llnwover eerioiuily two classes such us the " lightand “ dark " of my 
experiment may orerlap, there can bo no doubt that at all events the Litter are 
on the whole much tlie darker of the two, and this may ciuilde one to ilraw some 
ooiicliistons without risk of error. But nianjr coinpnrisoiia, such as those ol 
statistics due to dilfcrcnt gronjie of recorders, may be of a ver}' doiihtfnl elmtiicter, 
and (hn wide play given U* the personal equation and to bios nmy inirorloce 
ilUtnrlmnces of a hitherto unexpected kind, ns is nhown in the next eeetiou. I 
desire to emphasise the fact that it Ui more Deccosary than apjHsus to be at ]>rBecnt 
generally recognised Ut eliminate the subjective eloment by every possible means, 
hy using qunntitalivu inethods wherever tlist cun te done liy any stretdi of 
ingenuity; by tha method of samplcfl wliere tliat can be employed (aa in fceonli} of 
hair-colour, oje-oolour, etc,), bj' verbal dcUnition if nothing better is possible, or 
by special training of tho obeervera. No oRbrt should lie spared to make the 
chissitiuvition as clear, dclinite and nuamblguous ns it can possibly he made. 


V, Tus Nasniio or ttjz SajiH’LK Tixts ra Pairs as os saoii Card, 

In section Uf, we Imvo considered the naming of tlic aiuglo tints by 
the observers individually and m mnsse-the way they distributed tho tints under 
the several imittes, tlieir variations from CBoh other and so fortfi Tlie snuiplea, 
liowover, it will be rei.iemlierod, were not placed one on eocli curtl. Imt in paiiu. 
two on each -anl, die 256 king formed by combining the sixteen tints in 
every possible way. Each oUerver had to name tho pair of tints on a card more 
or less togethor. U. olthoogb he had neocsaarily to enter on his schedule Uic one 
th, .*.r, 1.. !,»! bolh tmt. .„d tab M,» hta « 

SimiMj «M „t Pm™.-, for .Mm,, the ...lii™ „f 

. pur «t br.tli.ni, »« iinividnl wiih . ^ . 

M Umt .™« it b. brut .« th, tirr. fodivUmJ. bstor. him bd bud M l^l 
the I... mlrlM Md., ..tic at oi™, lh„ .mi.,, bring ihm, a .aiiung ol pain, „,d 
nagla mmpto ..dapendantlv, Tbr p„M.m at tb, prmrM «rtia. i. fo 
datarmina ubetbrr nch a msluing ol palm do« o, dor, mt IcoJ u, a tai, 
representeiion of the rt-al diatributiou of rrequoocy of luuty, i»% ,> ■ , 

^««r,a„.i W b, Ihoolnrrp „ .h,,, „,„i, ^ 

A lr„,m„ will to ,„rt.rularl, <l,lo«r.i fo ,b. „u„.ta, 

rataruml b, Uio otorrvrm m, roiapm.,! «tb tho mimtor ubiob thay L. J " 
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retitrntrd, the question having Insu mfsed in the laemeir (16J wlietlinr there were 
mtt some general btoe towanls returning an excess of homonymeus judre. 

Tlie mtxle of ciUetiUUiig the iiumtier of pairs of auy given coinbintition*— 
“light’' unii “medium*' or "medium" anil "dark"—whjdi an olisrirver shoulcl havn 
returned is quite niinplc. OouKider tin; con tingeney'table representing the actual 
frequendes ol paireof tints in the curd pack (ace above pp 328.320); it lias dx teen 
nmu, hearler! by the uunibeis of tlio tints 1^1 ti, eixUxn outumns einiikrly heiulwh 
uiid Olio unit iti cncli comparUneiit of the tahlij. ITic distrilmtion of freqtioiicy ia 
unirurru. TTouce, however an olaerver tletiucs lik olfisui^ if Im tiaiuua without 
bio*!, the frequencies in every compartment of hia tttl>te ought to bo given by the 
" rwlo of tflileiietiiluticc";— 


frequency in compnrtmoiit = 


total of luw X total of Golunin 
whole number of olwervatxoiiB 


Tlio iiHgiiinl diiitributioa lieing, in fiiot, u strictly inrlepomlent distribution, 
any distribution that pHi-]>orts to represent it—to be in some sort a dassification of 
i"' indujasiidciit also. If the distribuLiunH of tints in paiin given by the 
dtiglu obdervei^S or by the aggregate of the oljsorvers are not independent, they 
lire iiiisrcpresontatioaa 

Sfvu* A . — ^In this cane the testing of iiidependetice is very aiinple as the 
criterion need be applied to a single frequency only, the diHerenuea of the four 
fllasa^freqiioncies of tlie second order from their independence values being all 
equal in magnitude. Thus, for Observer 5 the distribution given was 


Lower dot^ 

Upper tinL 

Total. 

Light 

Darlr. 

( 

Light ... ..J 

1 

104 

56 

160 

Dark 

55 

41 

06 

1 

Totftl 

1 

160 

07 

256 


For the given totals the number of pairs in which both tinto were named 
" light" should have been, to one place of deoimalH. 


160 X 1&0 ao*J 

which is 4'6 !cm tlmii the niimlieT actually returned. Similarly the number of 
‘ dork-dark jurire should have been 36'4, or 4'G less than the actuul number. Tho 
exeo&ses(-i-) or defects (—), in tlm friHpiencies of homonymous piura so calculated, 
ore given for all obeervers in Table XVII, where, for the sake of comparison with 
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the t^lhcr buries, the toinl excess of hqiiionymons patm is also expressed as a 
poTcentago nn the cabuUled Rumber. For tbe abr>ve table of Observer 5, for 
instoitce, the percentage exeesa is 


2 X 4*6 X 100 

904 + 36'4 


€'& per cent. 


It will 1)0 seen tlmt the excesses and defects arc nlmoet equally hainriced ; 
while the ftlpehmic sum shows a alight prepotidurtince of cxociwes (+ 3), there 
is actually » niajarity of olwcrvera exhibiting defects, in the proportion of 
9 : 8. Further the lluctuttioni! that occur are suiall, of the order of fliictiintiona 
of sampling or less. Tlio ohservor whose retnm exhibits the greatest 
departure from in dependence of the names of upper and lower tuits Is 14^ 
working out the sum of the mthw of the Hquarus of the departures fmtn 
independence to the independence values tliuir sum, or ^ in the notation of 
Ihofessor PearsoD,* ia 3460. Hence from Mr. l^lin £lderton’s tables* the value of 
P. or the probability of any set of deviations of equol or greater itifnequeucy 
oocnrnng, is '32$. rmctically speaking, a more divergent distribution might lie 
expected on random sAiuplmg one time in three nlthongh this is the mostcliveigant 
disLiihitiioi] out of 17, Tlic smallness of the divergences must not, however, be 
taken to imply tlmt ih^' nre wlmlly without significance, as is shown below j it 
must be rcmetnlierccl that lh>t lincti.uitifins of random sampling do not strictly enter 
into the naming of tuiis Jit all, and their magnitude serves simply as a stutidant of 
comparison, Itolntively to ibis sUmihurd, however, we umy say, as above. Hint the 
lUiotnntionu due to hiiui in the present case nru not large. 

Passing from the results for the indiviilunl to the distribution that is formed 
when the retuius ol a number of obeervm are pooled togethor, the divergence 
rcaiiUing is absolutely Boiiiowbat lirgor tliougli even iejw significant {Tnhle X\''1II>. 


The actual nuuilwr of light-light pairs is 1621, tbe cakulalcd namlier 

262G X 3662 
4353 


1600. 


Tho excess is therefore 21 m the total percentogo excess 1-85 per csjil, 
Tlio Slim of the itnlivitliiaJ o.\cesses (Tfllile XVtl) was only 3 <.r 026 jicr cent., so 
that pooling of ilitliirunt observers’ twulte has increased tlie oxceas, The value nf 
for the tehle is, Imwever, only 1-772 and theiefom 625. so tliat a distribution 
exhibiimg equal or greater dlvcrgenoa from iiidi'i^tidonce might bo expectol un 
mtidom sjuuptiiig five Uiiiea out of eight. If Tiiblo XVI [1 bo treated ns a 
grouping of iiormnlly-diflliibutctl frequency by ProfeBBor Peirs^m’s mothoil* I 
find the corrolfttion uoeflicient r=-032. Any erfcci of bias or uf the ilifTeroncoa of 
personal equation in naming would acconlingly opp^nr Ui bo snmll, of the onWr of 
errors of saiopling. where the olassificatiou ts ilichounnons otily. 

ilTiffl R—As the distribulion of frequency in a 3x34old lable in more 
eomplox than in the preccliog case J liavc thought it dcsimlile U. give in Table 


' PM. Jffly,, IDOCI^ 

* Trant. {A% toI. im {ISWO), p. h 


* i* p. isa. 
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XIX four diHtributioDs for single observers, as lUuatmtions of mora or less 
inarkM types of bins wliioli oeciir iu the tobies of tliis series. For the soke of 
brevity, the/TOinGnciea tietuuHy returned by the otwemre ate resolved in this 
table into two parts <t> the correet (Ihcoreticdl) ftoqueney. given the row and 
ooliiniii totals (2) the diflerence, notiial—correct frequence*; thus for Observer 9 
the niii«l»r of light-light i>uir8 returned was 19-4-I-O-e=20. the nnmber of light- 
mediiuo poire 2C'3 +1'7=28 and so on. 

It wilt be wen that for the fir^t and last observers (9 imd 31) oil the actnal 
froqnenciwf of honionyinous pairs are in excess uf Uieir correct raises, nnd this 
apparently ta Uiecoimuoii tjpe of bios; for Obeervere 12 and 13, on the other hand, 
all ttie frequencies of fiomonytnoua piJjs are in defect, tliia being an exceptional 
type. It is tnio tlwt from tliu fltandpoiiit of the theory of errors of sampling the 
divoigencea exhibited could not lie regarded aa “significant" fweing Lltat even for 
Observers 9 and 31 we havo P=-G9iuid P=-62 respectively, and might accordingly 
oxjwct greater diveigcnecs as often as not, but the results given below under 
Senes C leave little doubt that the excesses in tlm one case and the dcfwto in the 
oUiur do represent pctsoiia] biaa of u more or less pornumcrit kind. The rcsulla 
are samuiorisod for all the 20 observecs wJm made returns in this Scries in Table 
XX; in column 1 ia given the absolute oxcesa or ilefect of homonymDu.s pairs, 
teokotied by taking tlie algubruio sum of the oxecsses or defects in the three 
eomiiartmonls of the iliugoiial, and in column 2 tlm » exprosactl os n peroentage of 
he totall calculutftl number. In Obren er 9 wo have, for instanoe. total uxecas =0 G 
+ S'H-7'4=13-l, pureentage excels =13*]/ (10-4 + 4J-9 + 23 fi)= 149 per cent. 
Thirteen out of the twenty observers oiMbitod an excess of houionyniB, only seven 
a defect? there appeam to In a marked tendency towuhJstbo liiiia of excess. To 
illiistwto4,hfl matter in another way, if a freiiucncy-dbtribution be formed showing 
the number of easea in which Uiere is an excess of bumonyms in 0. I, 2 or 3 
corupaitmenta of the diagonal, ue liavo 


an excess in no compar t in nu ts 
1 cnmpaitnjent 
3 comjmrinieiito 
3 compiirtments 


3 timoB 


4 

r» 

a 

29 


rv 

II 


If a diflgcnol-oompartmem were eqmdly Ukdy to exhibit an excess or defect and 
the above distribution followed approximatoly the binomial Jaw' there should only 

ho two or three oases in wliidi all the oompartiuento exhibitwi on excess, itiHlend 
of eight. 


Faosing from the resuits for individuals to the tables obtaincil by pooling 
difierent observers rotiuns, in Table XXI are given the aggregate tables (1) 

' This «. of «mi», a mngli iUusiredoa ; die ftvqtieadw at ronqwrtmimto bcinv cMwlat*i 
i«t0r *t, the pnuboucfl of exccM or de/bet would noi follow a binomiiU Iaw. 

\'<w- XXXTl, 2 A 
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far the first set of ten observers in iilpiisbetical order, (2) for the secoD<l sot of tow, 
and (3) for tlie entiro twenty. The first and second Beta both urfiibit a maikeil 
cxcoes of humouytaoos paira for all three (iomparttuants, though the dotaih of die 
distributioiiB differ^ the excess l^tig 8'I i>ereont. for the firs I- set, 10'7 percents for 
the second* J'or the entire set of twenty oli^^rvera the total excess is 165 or H'S jKjr 
cent* For the mcUviiliiuJ obaon'ers the total wna only fifty-two^ or an average of 2'8 
per cent.; and so again in this casep though much more markodly tli 4 .n in the last^ the 
pooling of different obeorvorg* results luia increased-^indeed moretlino trebled—^the 
excess of homonjunons pairtL For the first set of Table XXl^ I lind = 13*80, 
P=-087: for the second^ x^=-2'40 P='00i3, and for tlic entire set of ohaerveis 
j^>=27*04p P='0005; anch reeults, practically speaking, eoubl not oconr aa 
random deviatidos. Grouping the results for tlie entire set of ol«jervory into n four¬ 
fold table, (1) with dlvistun bettveea iho fijBt and second clasaeSt (2) wiili division 
between the second and thinl, I find by Professor Pearson's method for the 
coeifieient uf corrclatiou (1) r='08Sj, (2) r='056; mean value of r='0T4. The 
coeOident of contingeiiey, i^kuktoil frnni tlie vfduo of j^ven akivop is <*74 
It uppeara, then* that effect of passing from a dichotonious to a threefold 
division is to Lucrcaso the indiviiliial tendency to bios, and also to mcreaso the 
effect of varying persomil equationaou Gie pooleil table; so thiit whik in the first 
caae even the aggregate table (XVIII) exhibits only a aiuall divoigencj« (of the or<ler 
of errors of sampling), in the fi£wnd case the aggregate table (XX b 3) exhibits a 
divcigciice from independeueo that could only tmui on random aaiupUug once 
111 two thousand tiiues or bcl This residt, taken in conjunction with the 
increase of incfinsiisUinoy, etc,, in the naming of the individual tints, clearly 
indicates that classifications under more than two heads (in t[i& wliseuco of 
natural closae^) ar%i pnicticaDy undesirablG—a coudu^an siiat ran absolutely 
counter, I may say, to my own preconceived ideas tm tlie subject, and possibly 
those of otliora 

U. Tlie tables for this Series, XXII-XXIV, are arranged on a sitnllar 
plan to Uiose for the last, so little explenatiou is requiredL Table XXII gives the 
results for four olrserverfi: 0 and 31 exhibit a uuifomi. excess of lioinouymons palrH, 
12 and 16 n defect. For OlBerver 0, whose exc^ is excepiioiiiil, ^^“42'31 
such a divergenca from iudepenclence being only to be expected alKiut I 
time in lOO on rmulam sampliiig, but for Observor 31 (with the nest grentosi 
exce^) X*—2034 P='677 : the divoTgenoea from independeut diaLributious for the 
bulk of olisorvera lie, therefore^ aa before, well wilhiii the llruitB of Ptictnatioue of 
random aampluig tliough, from the results stated below, they appear to be certainly 
significant of biaa In tlie firat place, there is now an ovcnvhelming majority of 
observera who return an excesa o| homonyiuoua pairs (Table XXTIl). The 
pTOixirtion which for series B was just under 2 ; 1 is now over S : t, 23 observers 
returning an excess and only 7 a defielency. aa in the liist the umntier of 
individual rvtunia In counted in whicli 0. 1. 2, 3. 4. or 5 of the i>oinp(irtm«mtfl in 
Vhc horaonyuiouH diagorad exhibit m exec® of frwjneuojr. wre have 
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aji excess in 0 cotnparttDents 

1 „ 

2 

n i n 

■"> ® j» 

n 4 ^ 

in 5 i. 


1 ilBOC* 

2 - 


6 

12 

3 

a 


If the excesses tind (JeficiCDci^a were diatnlmtccl al tnndr^tn, one woaM only 
oipMt the occorrcucc of the five excesses once, uot six titocs. The total excess of 
homojiymouB imiis is 1481, or an average of 8*81 pm* cent—the urdividnnl percentaee 
excesses Iwing distributed ss follows r- “s 


Perceotage Exeesg ( + ) 
or defect (—) 

—30 to —20 
—20 to —10 
-10 to 0 
0 to +10 
+ 10 to +20 
+ 20 to +30 
+ 30 to +40 
+40 to +50 
+50 to +eo 


FruMtaenoy. 


1 

2 

4 

12 

6 

3 

1 


30 


The most frociuent oxoeea lies eotuawhoro between o and 10 par cent 
Those figures alone would render it fairly certain that we had to deal with 
definite ca^ of i«rsot,aI bias, but fur this Series wo have also the results of three 
obecn^ (see ateva ^ 336) who repeated their namings of the paclc three times, 
O^rvere 11,16 and 31 (the present writer). It will be seen from Table 
^TII, that at the first naming Obeerver 11 gave a moderate excess of homouiTas 

31 a very large excess, and 16 a deficiency. The excesses at tile three several 
repetitions are as follows j— 


OlwarTcr, 


Absolatc exetta far TiiaL 


n 

16 

31 


( 1 ) 

+B'S 

+aoti 


<») 

+7*1 

-7*3 

+m 


(») 

+11*3 

-IH 

+ia*a 


Penontage exca« for 

ftial. 


a) 

+9-S 

+34-5 


m 




+ 12*7 
-13-3 
+2I>'4 


■ 5 - 20 ‘S 

- 30-2 

+ 27*4 


In each case the eigo of the divetgeace was maiiitaiuod through the three trials * 
Obeerver 11 increase*] his excess from the first trial to the last, bat otherwise the 
cider of magnitude was niaintaincd Otoervera U and 31 were aware of the 

3 a 3 
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rutumml at the trisii; 16 wan not infomed. JuilyiDg from my own 
experience, the naming of 256 cards is too lengthy and confiwiiig a bnaiiicies to give 
onOfc without eotiipilation, any idea as to tho exe^ or tiefeut of tiomonymous pair3. 
Farther, having tho te&nlts of tho three eeties of observations, we may now ohmin 
indirect evidenoe, bs iti the first |jarfc of this oieinoirp m to the significance of tii« 
individnaL results. If the estce&a or defect of hotnoiiymotte jutUra retimied by any 
one observer were doe, not to any more ox less lixed iiiioayuiiraaiiiSt hnl to casual 
Ituotiiating iufluencea vaiyii^j at difTeronl tjtoea^ tlmexcesa rotnnied under any one 
series would be indeijendfliit of the excess returned under any other. 

Actually we find for the fifteen obsen'ors who luade retuxna under all three 
series:— 

CoTTolAtion between exctiss of homonyms in seriofl A and in series B + ‘216 
H « A ,1 C+*300 

B , o+-7ia 

There can be pnacticuUy no doubt, acconlingly, that iu all three cases vre have to 
deal witli personal hiaa or peculiarities of a stut 4 aticaily-|»eruiaiLeut kind, notw ith- 
flUnding the lulative smallneia of tho indivicliuil divorgeiicee. 

In Table XXIV are given the aggregate tables lor Sertea C; (1) (2) and (tf) 
being compilntioiia for the fii^, second and third t?eta of ten olniHirvefB, and (4) the 
total taWe for tho thirty oljservars. Hie exci^ cf tiomoiiymoua pairs is how very 
cotmidcniblo. For the first ten oliacrvera tlicre la uii excess of 97 pniis or IfrS per 
cent^ for tho socond ten 82 or 15^5 per ccTit.^ for the third ton T1 or IS"® cent. 
For the entire ml of 20 obBervets Ibe excels is 253 ptiim or IC'O iwr cefit. TIio 
toul excoas of ilie imUvidiLal obser^^eru was only 148 or un uvemge of 8‘8 per tent. 
(Table XXIII}, so the pooling of different obaorvera'results has very largely 
increased the exceas, us in the pmcxKliug Scries Further, it ebould be noted that 
in this total tuble the excess of homonymouje pairs ig not ktlanccd, oven pnrtiiiBj, 
by a deficienoy in the compartments lionJeriiig the diagonal ^ of the eight 
caiupartinente in the dingoDal-borders six exhibit an excess, und the eight together 
an excess of 24 pairs. Tho bulk of the deficiency hills not on tho diugotuil-bonlofa 
but on the diagonals next reinoved, in which the nuiues of tho tiula in the ixii*" 
ciifTei by two atepa. Thus 1 find :— 


£xee« or dn^deiicj of— 


1 

1 

tfoiDDDyilUHia 

pAim 

CdiAgoimJ}. 

Ftiim of utaxtH 
dUfcKog by tavt 

DoiiJcni). 

PiLirKf^f HJUiiea 

cliffcriiig by two 
{two ffom 
dingotuLl]^ 

Fairs of names [ 
dlflcTLDg by 
tbiee (fjiLXt 

oomein). 

Fain of nuua 
cltUeriag tpy 
four {c!ornenj)ii 

Abeoluie 


1 

+a* 1 

-Hi 

-US 

+SO 

Fbi- Cent. 

I +ieu 

+M 

1 

^87 
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There is an excess of pniis not only of the same tistne but of mJjaoent uame^tmd of 
wintresttia names, the (reficteacy fulling on the nazuefl dinhtmg by two or throe 
c asi^ chiefly the former. I« Series B (Table XXI. 3) the roimU was siinnler; 
the hoiijoayinous poim wre in excess, and both the peimwith adjacent mimes 
ana with contrasted names were in defect. 

I find for the iota) table (XXIV, 4}V=103<9,P=5*7 x 10-=^*; it represents 
a »imte impossible roinloiu divergence from iniiojwtuJunm Tlie coefBciont of 
TOuting^ncy 0=‘t 16. If the table be grouped to fourfold form by divisions (I) 
lietweeii light and medium, (2) between niodiiire and dork, tJie valnes of the 
coeaieicnta of cornebiaon. ealculatol by Professor Pearson's method on the 
aMuuiption of normal distribution, ate (1) r^'071; (2) r^i)98, mean value of 

T ^ 'O^lSi 

In this case, as in the last, the distribution is of such a Mod ns to give a positive 
correlation coeBicieut on grouping to fourfold form. U,e excesses of freiiueucics of 
homonyniuiis paira „ot being canocUed by deficiencies in the mVareni comiwrUneitta. 


Tke theory o/poottfiff. 

In uH the iireceding cases it has been noted that the oxecs of hoinonymoua 
pa^ wus much greutor b the iioolod table tlian in the bdividual tables. The 
exMtenco of such aji effect might Imvo been foretold on theoretical gronmls, thoiich 
a /*rjori one would hardly have expected it to lie so Imge and marked. Let f « ) (j > 
denote the total frequencies of tfmpa rewand eolumn for any individual oh^rvet 
anil («/,) the frequency of the couiparauent common to the row amt cotumn Then 
If the observer fo wiibout bios and judg™ rightly, in the present cime wo will have 

(o,^,)=(«Ei^).. 

when a is the numl«r of oWatiuns made by him. Let (A,) (U,) (A,B,) deimtc 
smiic freqoeimea os etc for t|,e table formed from tlie retiinm of N 
observers. Iben if tins pmded table represented the facta wo to have 
(A, R ) — (H*) _ 

. 

Actually, hoivcver. if nil the observera are without biaa we will huvo a wilue 
(Ap B,)' given by 

<A, B*y = X («> ft,) = AO^) .... 

T\m UiDerouce ib 

(A. B,y - (A, B.) = J,4i; { K- S W (J.) - s w S (4.)} = (4) 

where are tlie aUudard deviations of {a,} and (ft,) and b the correlation 
iH^tween tlmni. Kxpressml as a percenUige of the valnc ( 2 ) of ( A, R,) ihia mnv aha 
tM put 111 a vciy simple form; if «, c, denote the earjiamh e/mriaiim of ( J) and 
(ft*) the pereautnges of the standard deviatioua un the means 

Percentage excess of (A,, K,)' on f A, B,) 


rw Wg 


100 


(5) 




-1 
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For hoinoiijTiinii& poits t muflt ba voiy nearly if not quite equal to unity^ and 
i£^ Vf very neatly equal to eacb oUier.aso tliat tlie w given by ff%/100 approx¬ 

imately, A coefficient of voriati™ (of tlie nimibers cbssed umler any given term) 
of 10 per ceuL would accopiuigly give an excess of the corresponding liomonymona 
pom equal to 1 per cent i a coefficiont of 20 per cent^^ an excess of 4 per couL^ 
a coeffidont of 30 per oeuht an excess of 9 per centp mid so on in rapidly 
incxcaaing proportion. Now although the row and colamii totals for tlie eame terma 
oxhibitp in the ease of certain obaervere^ reuiarkable diOerences, it is a reasonable 
asauniption that the coetticient of variation is nppkt»xlmatdy the eame for bnth^ or 
for the gum of the totals of coTresponding re^vs and colunuis, whioti liave been 
given under Tab1@ IQp VllI, and XITl for Series Ap Bp and C“; for Series A they 
are 1(} per cent, and 16 per cent, only^ bnt avem^ 25 i>er cent, or iso in Series B 
and 0. Hence even if all the obsorveis were quite unbiassed in their namings^ 
eadi according to his iutcrprelation of the terms uacd for claasification* thute would 
Kcverthdess bo an excess of homonyms amnunting to h ijer cenL or so lor both 
the latter soriesw Ifp in fact, the Fonuiilm lie appUetl, with the coefficients of varia¬ 
tion given in the table cited, they will be found to give, witliiiL nue or two units, tliu 
difreronoe l>etween the excesa of bornouyma for the pooli>d table and tbo total excess 
for the individual olkaervens, 18 for Seriea A, 113 for Series B, and IM for 
Series Cp I Mve thought it desirable for the of oouipletenera to evaiimte the 
eoirelations between class frequencies, neglecting, as iu. the above approximariun^ 
tlic diScrunces between row-totals and ^lumn-toUils, and doling only with the 
total nniiiljcTs dossed under tbe several names. In the case of Series A, the 
corrolaiicn between the number classed under light" and the number under 
ilark'" is zieceesarily 1. For Series B and 0 the results are as follows;— 

B. 

Cffm/o/ion the/r^pi^ts of 


light and medium 



« « dark 

medium and dark 


C. 


very light and rather light 
,, ^ medinm 


+ ^ 022 . 
-■469. 
^■700. 
-144 
-146. 
-^405. 
-■275. 
+ 314 
-630. 


„ rather dork 
very ikrk 


rather light and medium 
^ „ rather dark 

B „ very dark 

mcdiujji ^ rather dark 

„ very dork 


!l:i!z::r.r.T "z:::— -- ^ ^ ^ 



uuHfrticO hi lii4l viEprmiQii. 
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These correlatians are, it should be noted, quite difTerent from the oorrolations 
of rondom-sarntditig. For the latter we should have if £' aro tlie average 
of the two da^ases, If the ouiiiber of obsarvatioiiB;— 

-,/ JT 

V (N-/) (N^/) 

always; in the pra^em; ease several coelhcieiits are poEcitlve^ whitfl othom have miicli 
higher oegative vnluea than would bo assigoed by the fortaula. Using these values 
of the correlatioiis and the values of 74^ aud given at the homl of Tables Yfll 
and Xlll, 1 isi! from (&) the pementago or defectSi duo to pooling alone, 

given ui the first imo of each mw in tie tables bolow^ tie total porDentages observed 
bemg given for eompai'JBou in tbe lower line. 

Seuees B. 

The figures in ordinary give the i^ercontage execsses or defBcte due to 
pooling only; in italic typo the perconlage oxoseses or defects observed. 


1 LigJiU 

Mediuju. 1 

Dark. 

light 


— e*i 

- 2-5 

+ 


-0^5 

Medium 

1 1 

+ 81 
+ l}^‘e 

— 0-8 

Dark 

~ a-5 

- 0-6 

+ 4-1 

- os 

- 0'9 

+ «-£! 


Series C. 

The figures in orfliuniy type give tbe petcenlago exeessca or defects due to 
pooling only; those in italic type the percentage excesses or dofeol^ observed^ 



Very light 
to light. 

Ruther 

light. 

Medium. 

1 

' Bather 
ctark. 

Dark to 
very dark. 

Very light to light 

' + 7-6 , 

+ 8S 

+ 0-1 ; 
+ : 

■ 

- 3-3 

- J.tJ 

i i 

- fi ‘4 
“ I&4 

- 1-1 
+ ISI 

Bather light 

+ 0-1 

+ 51 
+ ^S 

^l‘8 

+ O'/i j 

- 2'5 

- Ml 

- 1-8 
- IS-9 

MetliuiR 

rt ^ 

1 + 

- 1 
- S’G 

+ 6-3 
+ J7‘S 

! t 

+ 2*2 
+ OV# 

- 4-4 

- IS -7 

Bather dark ,,, ^ 

i - B-4 

— 

( 

-- 2-5 1 + 2-2 1 

-17'9 1 + (?v? 

+ 7‘S 1 

+ S,7S 1 

+ 0-3 
+ S-0 

LNii'k to veiy <krk ^ 

- 11 
+ IJ 

— 1-8 
— S'! 

- 4 -4 ] + 0 3 ' 
^I4'9 1 + 7S • 

1 

+ 7-7 
+ IS-S 
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[t 18 oimoiut Uj note Jiow Aitnihi' ftre tiio two diatributbua The diven^eaeiw 
tlufi to nil factors, with the o;(ceptioti} ptiflift[ts, of tSlo OKC^ss of tjonttsv’ta, njipoar, 
stKinktog generally, to be sijnilar to thOBO due to pooling of different otwerrors’ 
teatilto alone, but more ujupliiatic. This BUggualH at once the tiueattoii—Jow thu 
theory of jiXNilitig explain lb© bios of the itidividnal observer? The 

mmitigs of one obfierveir iluetimt© from time to tiiii©, untl be is, for all practiool 
purjKises, diflereut oliserveriB at different timea Tlie ^tTwiing of aiicli difTercnt 
reanlts will prodiiue nu excess of hoiuonjiuuus ^uiirn and so forth, even if the 
obseiver lie in the rigid sens© of the term viMssxil. Is this Biilhciunt to explain 
ttio effects oliecrVMl ? 1 think the answer to this qiifsLioii mnet be in the ncgatlvu, 
for in the firet place ninny of tlio individual excesses are nmoli too largo* t.’iio 
observer taken at dillcrent times could liardly exhibit lio great a variation in tUc 
djsss-frtK^ueneies OB the mass of obBcrvers in tlie preaent experiment; yet pooling 
nloiie for these lattor would only proiUice nit exceas of bnmtiiiyiuoiLs imitfi of 7'2 per 
cent. (Series Ck Exactly hnif the indisidiinl exwwses (Table XXI If) arts greater 
tlwm this. FnrtUot, thu theory of pending could in. no way oxpiiiiD ttie ©xcoptioiial 
bios resulting in a deficiency of botuoiiyinomi pairs. 

In the cose even of tbcto exceptional Individuals, however, there is, ns it seems 
to me, pndiiihly sonuMtendojioy to oxoesa, but it is o%'erwhulmed by tint opfjostle 
tendency to emphasise a difference of tints by a difTereitce of natn^ For tiny 
observer, one may usscrl wiiU some confidence, would alwaya call eiu:li of a pair of 
identicul samplca of any oiio <lnptli of ttut, on one card, by Lite same name, even 
tbuiigb tbnt niune wurc not always thu same on rliffenuit occasions: yet he shonbi 
not do so. SnpiMiee be names the given tint by one name (r^., iLrk ") and by 
aiioilier mtlier dark) in tlio proiiorlioii of iheis in iianilug a 

aeries of pnirB of satnplen he ought to call them both by the firat name, Lko one 
by the first notno and the other by the secemd, anti both hy thu sucond in tlu* 
prtitK>ttiuitH p* ; : »/*, rmutically, as stated, be would never call the two 

by diflereiit names bill would retiini " houionymoiifl fiairs ” of the Brut- mid Hcamd 
names in the jiroportioas p i There would there fotu lie a percentage excess of 
bonionyinotts iwiLra 200 pj / (p» + ^) „s regards those identical paint alona The 
inclusion in the experiment of nonddeiitvcal paiw wouhJ reduce the poKsciitage. 


Tht fjfffi o/buts aad of J>e^sonf^l apuitio^^ (jjt a c»<r<fci/nf tHUribuiimi. 

The pieccditig work IwsaUowti that statistics of ilWftflmsI ijuuUtiefl iaisetl ou 
the poidod observations of a nimdjerof individiwLa give an iunccumto and mislending 
ntptotonlidjao of the facu M regards ptilja of sample* of the given qiadity. 
Although tho memlwm of the paira are strictly indeijendoiit in fact, the BtutUtiuai 
obaervatious present a large t'X0e» of poire id the same ^laiiis, possibly un exce® of 
contrasted pairs (Seria<i C>, ami u marked dtlicioncy of ptdre .>f other thimictert. If 
the table be groiipeil to foarfold form and tlie conKslaiioii-oqKifficieut k* taloniatod 
by l‘rolc»sor I'earsoii'a metlmd, tlu-re is a unuiU cortulnibjj betoceti the names of 
tinni in tlm iiaire ranging ticarly up to + 01. Hut ibcaj ilato do not enalilo one to 
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auDwer a qu«!t|{uM of great pintiUeel iin[ArtaiiC!e i if tlie lints in the pairs were, iu 
foot, oorreiauid iiu^teod uf independent, would the statUtice give a higJvei: or a lower 
oueSicicnt of cottelAtinu iheii tJte true one, say for n true ei>efSieient of uf>ont D'5 7 
U tnust he TememlieTod that while the oSect of bias and of pooling may be to False 
the eoeffloient, the effect of mere iuconaistency ia to lower it. 

It seetuiMJ to me that tliio qneotioa could only he aimwerefl by a practloal trial, 
which 1 aeeoolingt}' juade. It would have teen beet to take an approximately 
uortiud uoiuul dtatribuiinn, but this 
was out of the question. 1 accordingly 
fonuc^i a e&ertl&iid froiu. the origuml 
vniforttt illfltrihutioi* of pairs of tints by 
eifiiply striking out all pairs like 
(10. 2). . , . (10. 1), (11. 2), . . . 

(11,1). (12, 2 ), ... in which the two 
meiubots of the pair dilTetcd by eight 
potuts or Uiore ou the arbitrary scale 
of 1 to 1C. This left 184 pairs dia- 
tribiite<l as ahowii by the iliagnmi. 

The card-aDZubera of the [laini; to be 
omit led wore then noted from the key. 
and these numbers marked on the 
observers* schedules. Aggregate con¬ 
tingency tables were then Dcmpitcd os 

before, canitting the nuirked niuubora, and the correlation ooefficiRntit dotermuiod 
for these taffies by Professor I’eareou’s method For comparisou with the ubsor^'cd 
oorrelation ooeHioieut, the correlation eoeiheient was also calcukted for the actval 
diatribiltion, a divisti&H so near as he the tame at the^ in the r/trtribu of 

iht oAntrwrfwtts. Tho observed ctmtiugeitcy-tahlo for the 17 oliacr^'ers in Seriea A 
was, for example— 
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Lower Tint. 

upper Tint. 

Toi^tl. 

Light, 

Dark. 

Light 

1.S25 

439 

1.964 

Ubi)l 

471 

693 

1,164 

Total t.. 

l.W ' 

1.132 

3.128 


The average proporiiou of “ lights " to " flaiks " for thu ainglo obaerver ia hero 
approximately 116 : 68, The nearest we can get to this proportion in the actual 
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table ifl 121; 63^ obUuncd by taking the di¥imon between tinta 10 juirl IL The 
oorrelatiou coeOioient for the oetuid distribution so divided is "556, ajid for Lhe 
Ittlilo of olwervuiiaiie alwve *593, ealculatiiig tJie coetficieiit in both to the 
eccond degree of approsdniatioD oitl\% m the complete neii-nonuality gf the 
distrihiition readers further LAl>our useleae« 

TJie table Iwloiv ^lows the obnemd and the true coeflieients einiilarly deter* 
mined for Series B and C as well lo the aiBe of Series B tlie pointa of ttivinion 
liAve been taken nt all four eemers of tli-a conttiil c!CEn|w.rLiuent (aa in nianv of 
Profesaor Peaigon'u cabuktioiie}} it will be B^n that while the aymoietrical divisJonB 
give coollicieiite that ai-o too liigli, the uitsynnnetxiDah nn the contrary, give 
coofhcicntfi that are too low. When therefore the extremely c^jnlrosted pairs ajo 
eliminated, oUervation tenda, apparently* to tho namber of the mofit 

oontrasted poira remaining. In Table XXT, whare tJie oxtreino cunttnste were 
included, oh^vatioo gave n deficiency of centmsta. The averegos of the four 
actual and the four oliocrTVational coefficient arc almost identical, vk, 614 »nd 
*G12. hwr Seriea C only the in metrical divisionB were tested, and ogaia tl^e 
oliset^^tions gave too high a coctiicienL Tlie dlfiereneea an? nott htiwx^ver, in any 
case very large; tJicy all lie witliin a range of 
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work of tlie pKceding sectioti has shown that the more influence of bias 
ami of iwreotwl eq^twn will produce on a ooutuigenoy tahio for iU-defined (niaUties 
0 tom .wrop, r»aobliog, to ™p«, 

01 lmt.ttoi divoijooco tom tolropj „ot«| to ,to, (15) «,c,.rtn„ to 

toUto (or qroAioioor, «,t.«toor, „[ olbor oh. Jtoi U roomie to 
bo ««,. however, whotho, .ho .lirowmo. to™ a,^^tor dtotolholioo. 
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igiu fv«ry otlujr ra&pect (iiiduilitig mQgoitiid&> sticti as imght be prmbieed by fcfie 
efleet uf UhiB aud {jereoiuU GqiiutioUt or no. 

The tirst lUtiatrAiion t wLlJ lake h u dru^ile nuoi wbofe wi? ml recall/ 
ooindder tla> queatiou of nommlityp but ouly of indepeiidenetN m m the tables of 
this experimental {nve^lxigatioa. In the uienioir of JOOO, aniooi^ti otlier tables for 
eye-ooloor hjiactl on Hr. Gallon's material, Professor Peaisoo gave ii eootipgeuej- 
tabic for ^^e-tvlonr 0 / hudnind anil ryi^-cofoiir cf For the ytouphig used by 
Profwisor Peunaoii the coefficient of carrelation was "100. Xow the coefficfenls of 
correbtion betweeu the name of the upper nuJ lower tint in Series A, IS, and U 
were reapeotively "032* '071, '035; heiioe it would seem at least po^ble thaL Uie 
coonioieiiL "100 is of ohtHsrvatiomil origin only, the actual eyc-colounf of husbaid and 
wife tieing very nearly, if not quite, inde]>endeiit. In Table XXV is given Profesaor 
Pearson's tablo with the ajetual fref|ue[idea resolved into (1) the iridependeDce-valnea 
given by the totab of rewa aJid columns, and ^2) after iJie + sign the oxce^ or 
defect (m in Ttiblcs XlX, XXI, XXII, XXrV)L It will be seen that in moat 
TCiS]>ectB the distribulian resi^iubles those Table XXIV {i) to a high degree, 

allowing, of ooursc, for int^ularilies due to the very amall frequencies in certain 
rovvs and columns. Tliero is a Inigy and markcil of bomouyjiinua |iairM and 

a delicienoy of usoet others, but, just os in Tublo XXIV, them appeerd to bo a alight 
tendency to m excess of contrasts. If the cxecssea and defects lie grouped as on 
p. 352 above, wo have— 
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Tha chief points of diflbmnce from the figures of p, 352, an; thosei Ihiti there 
18 a conaidenible deficionoy of pairu difTcring by one lint umtead of a eUght exoesa, 
ftiul that the relative exci^s of bomoujrmous paira ia much great42!r than in tho 
oxp«riniontaI c«ee. It is obviotialy iuipogstble to give a dogmatic judgment, hut 
pcrsonalljr 1 think ttiat the peculiarities of thfa table ore toigcly of Bubjcctive 
origiu. Olid that tho tmo hoioogotuy with roupect to cxeMzolour is vej^* much tims 
tlian tho coefficient 01 w'ouU! iudicatie. The sizniloritj wltti coeffioteute of 
homogamy iMUCtl on quniititativo meoaunamonU wouUl seem to Iw ttccitleutol. 

Kor the puqxjse of cotnjtariDg tables exhibiting r higher degree of contingency 
wiUi the Donuo] distribution I liave taken four illuairations, viz., Uie Uthlra for 
Eye-colour^ Temper, and Curliaeao of hair from rrofeasor Pearson’s Huxley 
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(8) atitj the tiiblc for inhuntance of cyo’celoiir from fattier to I'Ofieil on 
Mr. Cut ion's t) Ala, and given hj tJieeaiae writer in the earlier pajter |injvioiiaIy 
cited (5). Tlie throe foriiier are all of 3 x S-hiM form as pnhltslicd * in the lulter 
the division is 8 >: B-foltl <aa iu Table XXV) hot Hie table was rednecii to Itireefold 
form (blue—bawl—brow a) for cmnpariaon with the tioriaal distribu tion A 
8 n 3'fiiUl noTtuai diatriluition is {Jetenuined liy culeuhi.titig fiiur frotjiiencies oidy, 
or tliroc if the table issyininetriciil, so that the work is kept within tiiorlp-ratc botiuds. 

But A ftirtain ditbcultr nrofte at stortint;. The coeHleicnts of conrlAtioiv 
gi^-en by Professor I'earson did nnt aptiear to be all determined in (tuite the same 
way. In some oases, eg., hi the Huxley Xiectnire. the cootticienl given ApiJeara to 
l»e the roeAu of two detenniiuilioiia only, anti iu others of four, the divisions in Uio 
fonnoi ease being Ixitb syiiimctrical, wbile in the latter two are syuiinetriral and 
two nnsyntawtrieal. But it appenm froui the work of the last eOGtion that 
CODfTtcieuts delenuined from symmetrieal divisions would in gciicnil be too liigh, 
and those from iiiisyniniulticAl divisions too low, Mence four divisions sboidd, if 
posaiblo, invariably be need; coeitieionu determined some on one principle ami 
some on anotber are not comparable with e&eb other. Hence I judgt^l it 
belter to reoalculatc the ooelllofeubs. using the four divisions in each ctUH!. 
As it uppjarud at once, liowevei, Unit the distributioue diverged very 
largely Indeed from the normal, I eonsidoredtliatthoTiseof lengthy approxiniAlioiis 
would bo out of plocG, and calculated the coafltcieiUs to ifie second approxitualloii 
(the root of the i|^uitdmtic) only, Tlu! resulm wcio os bdlows 
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Were tlio distribution nonual, the codficients (1) <2> (3) (4 ) aiiould only 
differ slightly, by about 04; the fact iliai the ctaculatioim were stopped nt tbo 
second approximation tombs in itself to make (1) and (2) a little too high, (3) and 
(4> a little too lew. lint the differences are so very laige, that it is oloar 
the distribution cannot approach the nornuil. The case uf Teinpoi h the uioBt 
remarkuble, where the eoeffioieul overages -32 for symmetrical division of tlio 
table but approximates to ijoro for onsymmetrical divisioiL The numWr of 
“Quick sullen” pairs (r/ Table XXIX) b in this ciuie actually 39-75; if ihc 
brotber*' characters were imlejicndeni it would be 41-25—« difference of only 1*6. 
In tbo Eyenioluur tables the coefficicuto for imsymmctrical division are not so low. 
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blit they are little more iIihh half the ma^iiude of those for the syioiiietrioal 
iIIviajoDfl. For curltiiesa of liair the ttgiircs tiro uincli more irregiiler, the two 
symiuetricdl t] iris ions givin;' very unequal coeflicieuts, but their aveni|;e is 062, 
u^^iiiNt 0-41 for uiis^mi metrical diviitioii. The work on pp. 357, 358 wotilU 
seem to indicHte that pooling and bius could ouly pioduce a deviotioti of +‘D8 
or so.oit either aide of the true coetticienc or qd nlUjj^ther, but here we luive 
difTersnees of *31, 23, ’21, •51, This certamly snggesta that we have to deal 
with optuo clloct otller than that duo to ^moling and bios alone. 

In Tuhlos XX\I 'XXIX uro given the actual frequeiicioB of Frofessor 
Pearson's tahles, in the Kist line of each row, with the froqneuoieu of the iionttol 
ilistrihution in the sot'ond line of the row for companson, the coeflicienta of 
eoiTelatioii itRcil bciti.g those of ooliimu (6) in the above table. An iaspectioti of 
these tables will allow tiuil the fltfrorenoea are relatively much larger tliati iu the 
expcrinieutal case. The oxcesEes of liutnuiiyiiioun pairs are 18*2 per ceiiL, 15*9 
per cent, oiid 18*4 jwr cent nmpectively, os against 9*5 jHir ccnt for Series li, and 
16 ].>or cent forSei-taa 0. Further, the perceuLigo excci^es of the central class 
are 35*0 per cent, 34-2 per cent, S4‘4 per cent, ami 13'4 jK?r cent, respectively, as 
against 125 peroent for Series B( Table XXI), In all cases the contracted pairsore 
very largely hi excess * this is appamntly the contrary of the rwsults in Table XXI. 
but the work of pp. 367, 358 indicated that where mctnmio contrasts were 
Dlimiiialcd olisemitlons tamlml to give au excess instead of a defect of contraated 
pairs. Qiialitattvely, then, the rcsulta accin in accordance with the hypothesis 
of oliservutifinul origin of the pcctdiantics; nantttaLively, the divergences aio 
too large and thorefore pmluihly in |>art real, as, uf coitmv luticli recent biological 
work might incliue ono to anjipose. The sole difliculty liea in the fact tliat sudi 
marked elfects have in no cose been ohserviKl for measured charactera, 

Tlie conclmnon h continued by a later piece of iWiwriinenml work carriffli out 
during the aiiminor of iOfid, oii Unas more closely rusombting such work &« tbat of 
Pi'oressm' Pearson on heredity, 8cheihiles were circulated amongst friends asking 
for ratume of fathers and sons classified nnder the heads: ** tall or niLhor Uill," 

■' medium,'’ and " aliurt or rather shorU” The obMerver was asked to make thi! entries 
when tim ]icisons naiunl were in bis prcsonct^ or otberwiso to enter only persons 
who were very familiar to bini, and to till up the fom as he himself thought right 
without oonsuUatiun. The latter instruction was, of course, given so os to obtdn 
I ho full effect of varying personal equations. The tssno of Schedides w*ns begun 
ill (be tniddlo of April, ami by the cud of d uly ! hod ohtaiued retutns for 1,125 
juiirs from some 79 to 80 ohserv'cra: 1 cannot state the exact number, for some of 
thuso who were good enough to Interest themselves on my beludf forwarded 
ocillcctive returns over tlidr own Hignatnres only, I have again to tfionk all those 
wlu) o^usted nte in the matter, more especially Dr, A, Xewsholmc and Mr. Wolf 
Defrica, who obtained many retunu tlmiugh others. Tlit? coutitigeucy-table 
between father and son, compikd from these observations, is given in the 
Appendix, Tabic XXX. Tfic distribution may be compareii with that based on 
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mensured statures and. given by Vroftasor I’caison in Biotnetrika^ vnL jj, p. 416, 
which may be reduced eo as to give very ainitlar rc»w and eolmnn totals by cbissiug 
oil individuals under 65'6 inches as short, and over 68‘5 inches as toll The table 
Iviscd on laeasnrenifmt is quik! tsotiropie^ Table XXX not so, bitt also not quite of 
the form typical of auoh tables ns cye-colonr (p. 339). 1 f tlie comdntiou eoefficieuta 

are clcterminod from both tables for the four posaiblo reductions to fourfold form, 
we have, working ns Irefote lo the second di^ree of approximation nnly ;~ 


SyiuruotriGal divisions 
U nsymmetrical divisions ... > 


Average 


Table XXX. 

Table baJ9e(l on 
measureiocnta. 

f ■48-i 

‘631 

1 -410 

■534 

S -334 

-5:i3 

^ -353 

•515 

*396 

•646 


Ilfot much stress can be laid on the dilfcrenoe between tho average values of 
iho cuefftcientn, for this may bo due merely to differcuce of ninteria]; Professor 
Peamon found O'SDG ns the correlation between father and son in Mr. Golton's data 
(PkiL Tran*., A, voL 187, p. 270). As regards the form of llic ilistribuUon, how¬ 
ever, it is evident that then; U a much tiiore marked difTeiunee tietwceu tlie first 
and second pnirs of coetbeients in Table XXX than in the measuiciiioiit table. 
Even in Table XXX, however, this dinTerencG is only O'lOO for the averages of the 
two pain, and for tables XXVl-XXIX it ranges from 0‘2l to O ol (p. 3CD). If 
the normal diatribution oorreBjmdttig to a cocHieient of 0 306 luj calculated, it 
gives the frequencies stievrn in the lower iineu of Table XXX. As compared udth 
this, the obecrvntions shew an exteas of homonymous poire of fr4 per ceuL and an 
excess in the central class 16’6 per ceni.,itgui‘ea corresponding closely to the &'5 per 
cent, and 12’5 per cent, in aeiica B ol tho colour experiment, und utarkedly lesstluiu 
the exceeaea for Tables XX M-X XIX. The rablo laiscd oti meftauremanis, however, 
although isotropic, divorges sUghtly Irom normality in the same diiectiou 
Table XXX, There is an excess of « homonymous paira," of 3<I per cenL and an 
excess in the oefttral class of S fi per cenL as compared with a normal distribution 
with a ^ffloient of 0 646. It would well worth further investigatiou to see if 
other distnbntions from measured charaoters exldbited the same slight dlveroeneo, 
as tins would tend to shew that the distributism of measurod mid onmeaau™! 
characters differed only in dqgtee.atid wimld in part dissolve the apimront anti¬ 
thesis which led to these inveetigations (</i p* 339), 

Htatistits of ill-tieliu«l qtialitku tnay.l conclude, lead to fairlv accurate values 
of the eoemoienta of inheritnnoe for the close mhiiioimhips i/ tht« bt ralmhud 
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from fonT <iiPiitoni vomniJ it otntrol mat not ft^m ^qfintuttricot divifiwint only 
but not for the more dbtant roktionships. whore tlio true coelBciente aro atimlL 
STor can they be uied wit!* luiy onnfidenoo to oliiCidata tlj© theory of twredity 
by tho nature of tJie distribution of froiuency; nnd Iieuoe their province k liaiited. 

IJST or OcSEBVEfiS IS TUB COUHTK EtPBHIMS^'T, 

Tlio letters A, B, and C indicate tlio Series for which tlic ebecrvers re turned 
Sohedulue ^see above, p, 330)^ 

1. Miae Aniistrong (0> 2. Mr, W. A. Baaliaiu (Bomd of Trade), (ABC), 
3* Klise i* Bolus (ABO), 4- Mr. J. A. Cable, &LA., late Aasktant-Secretary, 
Royal Statistical Society (0) S. Miss C, E. Collet, MA.. F,S.S. (Board of Trade), 
(ABC). $, Miss E. S. Collet (ABC).’ 7. Mr. W. K Croft. M.A, IVinehester 
College (ACX S. Mr. C, GrifiBth, MA., Winchester College (A% D. Mr, E. C. 
Harris (ABC). 10. Mr. F, R. Heath (ABC). 11. Mr. R. H, Hooker, ALA. ¥.S,S. 
(Board of Agriculture),* (^IBC), 12. Professor W. Joliaiiiiacii. Professor of Botany 

at the Uiiiversity of Copenhagen (ABC). 13. Air. A Keahishiaii, F.S.5. (E). 
l'^- Hr. \t, IL Tjfuig, M.B„ D.Sc., Aasiabant-Pmfessor of Botany, University of 
Gla^ow (ABC). 15. Mr. R, leach (Board of Trade), (ABC). 16. .Hr. J. A P. 
Alacketide, librarian. Royal Statistical Society* (C). 17. Mr. IT. RoseuLauiii (C). 
18. Mr. a Eoeeiibauni, HSe., F.aa (C), 10. Mr. C. P, Sanger. M.A., F.SS.. 
Aasiataut-Pnofessor of Pulitica] Econouly, Umveraity t!hllegp, London (AI)C)l 
20. Miaa S. Shngcr (ABCX 21. Mr. F, S. Spion. BJSo, (C). 23. Mr. F. Statbatn 
(C).’ 33. Mr. E. R, Sykes, President of the Alalocological Society (C), 

34, Mr. A G. Tansley, AI.A., Asaistant-Profesaor of Botany, UniveiHity Coll^^. 
London(ABC> 25. Mwt. Edith Tansley B.ax (BC)l 26. Mr. J. W, A^erdicr (Board 
of Trade), (ABC> 27. Mr, H. B. Vigor. F.aS. (B). 2tf. Mi® H. Vemon-Jonea (C). 
29. Mr, J. f Wills (Board of Trade). (C)i 30. Alka E. G. WooOgate (ABC> 
31. Tho ptosoiit writer* (ARC), and 32, hk uiother (0); 33, Bisior, (C); and 
34, wife (C> 


+ Thi* Aclimliilt not nssfl dwid^ to this olwerwr hjivilif iht 

* Thii ob«vrveT roturuKt tliTM 9cli«dqla ttudltr Series C, Uken diOsreiit disiec 
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G. Udnt Tulb .—On th* hfinenee of Sing 


TABUi L 

Series A.—lAowing Uie diattibudon of tints under untnee “light" anti - dark" for 
four indiTidnals. 


Number of tint (1 = whiU: l€ = wry d«t hrewn). 


of 

Mignvd 






' ■ 





1 


i 





olmrvtT. 

Ut UoL 1 

1 

£ 

3 

4 

5 1 

3* 

1 

7 

» 

’'I 

to 

u' 

1" 

13]14' 

15 

i“i 

Tutid, 

, r 


32 

as 

1 

32 

3*j 


32 

32 

1 

321 

33 

33 

31 


1 

>; 


— 

— 

333 

’ 1 

Dork 


— 

— 

1 

i 


— 

— . 

_l- 


0 

11 

33 

l31' 

i 

n 

3S 

33 

1?0 

t„ J 

Light 

M 

3t 




n 

50 

13 

S 

3 

I 

1 

i; 

1 

— 

— 

— 

9Si 

10 i 

Ilnj-k 

— 

— 

— 

1 

r 

i' 

' 0| 

Il2 

17 

S7 

m 

1” 

,.i 

32 

1 

j33 

32 

S34 

r 

.. j 

light 

i 


33 

33 

33 

32 

33 

32 

3* 

l3l 

1 

ao 

13 

13 


— 

_! 

! 330 


Dark 

j — 


— 

— 


— 


— 

_l 

1 

3 

J 

1 

10 


3S 

! 

3A 

139 

f 

Light 

3i 

32 

|32 

|33 

32 

M 

m 

31 

31 

1 

1 — 

1 

H 


_ 

L 


m 

se^ < 




j 

1 











1 



1 

Dark 

— 

1 — 

i— 

l_. 

-— 


,— 

i 

11 

3li 

3i 

33,33^ 

S2 

,33 

3f 

1 235 


1 



1 

1 



1 





1 


J 

1 




Table 1L 


Series A.—Showing the nutnber of samples named by each individual ineon- 
sistontty with the (onjority of Ins nmuings of the same tint, nut of a total of 
512. Menu. 25'3 or 41) per cent 


Ob&eTver. 

1 

1 

Inconaistcades. 

Observer, j 

1 nooDsistonciea. 

Observer. 

liicoQsistencica. 

2 

27 

1 

46 

20 

19 

3 

29 

11 ' 

18 

24 

24 

5 

33 

12 

30 

26 

13 

7 

21 

14 

25 

30 

14 

8 ' 

1 21 

15 

IS 


28 

9 

30 

IS 

33 

1 -- 

1 “ 

1 
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Tablx zn. 

Series A.—Showing the nnmljer of samples classed by eoeli lailtvidnal obsoii-'er 
os ■' light '■ and “ daiJt," 



Table IV. 


Series A.—Showing, for tliirteen pairs of observers, the number of disagreements 
Qs to the naiiie of a tint, out of a total of 512 in each case. Total 757 
disagreements in 6,666 judgments, or 11-4 per cent 


Pair of 
Observer*. 


Pair of 
Obsan'&ri^ 

■ Bisogree- 
1 msnts. 

Pair of 
Obeer^^ere. 

Biaitgree~ 

ments. 

2.6 

62 

n, 14 

33 

20. 26 

63 

3,9 

35 

12, 15 

03 

24,30 

22 

5,10 

76 

14, 19 

80 1 

26,31 1 

3B 

9.11 

35 

15, 20 : 

62 

Total 

757 

10.12 

121 

10, 24 

37 

Per cent 

1 

11-4 


Table V, 


Series A.—Showing the distribution of tinta ander iianiea for the whole of the 
sevetitceii observers wlw made returns in this series. Total number of 
ohservatfons, 6,704. 



Vo*, XXXVI. 
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G. Udsy Yule.—O n Inftvmti if Biat 


Table VL 

Serica B: {if. Table I for A).—Showing the distribution of tiiila under 

nampft for four individonl ubservenu 


N atoljci* 
of 

oboerrar. | 

Nmmo 

to 

tint. 



NumboT of tint (1 


wbito { 

10 = 

= very (krk brown). 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

3 

0 

to|u 

18 

13 

14 

L5 1 

“i 

Tutal. 


Ught 

3£ 


39 

33 1 

33 

38 1 

32 


SI 

10 

4 


— 

— 

— 


887 

« I 

Moditim 





— 

— 

— 

4 

U 

88 

80 

88 

33 

4 


— 

ISl 

1 

III 












3 

0 

10 

38 

38 

L04 


Li^t 

3S 

3a 

30 

23 

7 



— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


124 

10 ^ 


— 

— 

g8 

S 

3^ 

38 

m 

30 

17 

LI 

0 

1 

l' 

— 

— 

— 

108 


l>ajk hik 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

lb 

91 

87 

01 

31 

38 

38 

32 

1 830 


Uglit 


39 

i 

3^ 

i 

3S 

31 

31 

iT 

S4 

to 

8 

t 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

S0O 


Moiliiim 

— 

— 


- 

1 ' 

1 

0 

B 

17 

30 

80 

SB 

97 

4 

1 


150 


Du-k 

r 



. 







8 

4 

0 

89 

31 


IDS 


' li^ht 

1“ 

38 

33 

39 

38 

80 

8 

^ — 



— 



. — 


— 

IDS 

£0 - 

Mediiuo 

' ] 



^ — 


3 

S3 

1 33 

38 

30 

85 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1-10 


D^rk 

1 









S 

T 

39 

31 

38 

31 

as 

IBS 


Table VIl. 

Series B ; Table TI for Seriee AX—Showing the number of samples named by 
each individual ineonBistenlly with the majority of his tiatniagH of the ?«««» 
tint, out of a total of 612: mean 44*7 or 8*3 per cent 


Obi»nr«r. 

IncvlM*' 1 

toilciot. 

Obwrvor, 

Ill4!£iiindr 

Obo&rTer. 

lucoiixu- 

iCDOifiO, 

Ohflcrtcr. 

teuiiu 

8 

52 

to 

58 

15 

45 

90 

2S 

3 

33 

11 

35 

10 

43 

97 

I 65 

5 

40 

19 

60 

80 

30 

30 

40 

0 

45 

13 

48 

84 

44 

3t 

€0 

0 

45 

14 

ao 

1 “ 

1 37 

34 

57 
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Table" Vm. 

Series B; (ef. Table Ffl for Series A)—Showing the number of aamples, out of 512 
cmsed by ewsh individual as •' iigljt," " medium ** luid " darlc" 

light: Mean, 300-6. Slaiidard deviation, 52-5. Coefficient of variation 
26-2 per cent 

Medium: Mean. 164-3. Standard deviation, 46-6. Cdefticieut of variation 
2S'4 per cenL ’ 

Dark: Mean, 147-2 Standard deviation, 2^, Coefficient of variatbn 
20-3 per cent, ' 


Oliearvw- 

L%ht. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

Oiiaerver. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

2 

223 

112 

1 177 

15 

170 

190 

143 

S 

■ 306 

140 

158 

' 19 

29fJ 

106 

116 

5 

269 

' 112 

131 1 

20 

272 

93 

148 

6 

2S7 

131 

104 

34 

196 

144 

172 

(J 

141 

216 

156 

' 25 

^ 133 

236 

145 

10 

124 

102 

226 

26 

198 

146 

168 

11 

148 

231 

143 

27 

183 

179 

160 

13 

260 

160 

102 

30 

319 

149 

153 

13 

167 

166 

139 

31 

234 

160 

128 

14 

135 j 

274 

_ 

103 

34 

176 

203 

133 


Table IX. 


Series B: (c/ Table IV, Series A).—Showing for thirteen paire of obaervew, the 
number of diaagTeemente as to the claesificiatioti of a tint, out of u total of * 
512 fiamplea in each case. Total, 1,580 disagroenumta or 23 8 per cent. 


Pair of 
OtmerTrra 

hy — 

Fur of 


Puirfll 

DtfTereiicai hy — 

lOlM. 

^Cbiffiea 

Obeervcnt 

ICta#. 


OWrvem 


SCtuBVt. 



— 

n, u 



£0,20 


1 

3»l> 


— 

IS, ta 

14B 


H 30 



fii 10 

£X£ 

IS 

H IB 

m 

— 

se, SI 



9, n 

m 

— 

ifi^ao 

m 

.— 

Tot&t 



10^ IS 

X2e 

u 

tS^ £4 

t4a 

i 

t 

PtT^nL j 

234 



2 fii 2 
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0. Udnv Yth^e.—O n the liftfiwjta of Bvxt 


TaBLI X. 

Series B: {tf Table V* Series A,—Showing Uie diislributioii of tinte under iinme* 
for the whole of ihe twenty obeervera who uiwJe retuma in tbia Beriea. 
Kuinlier of observations 10,240. 


Naune 

Kffligocd j 
to tinU 

Ntimber uf tinl (1 = wliit*; Ifi :;= very dwk broWfl). 

1 1 

S 1 3 

1 

4 1 

fi 

1 ® 1 " 

fi 1 0 

10 

11 

It 

13 

11 

15 

16 

Tout. 

Light 

Mtnliiim 

Dark 

040 ' 

1 

' — ! ^ 

1 1 

618 

1 S3 

021 

lid 

1 

368 

373 

see 

3oe 

1 j 

jiee’ &3 

451 \m 

3 2a 

2a 

|£e4 

1 

1 

1 &is 

1 im 

1 

237 

4ia 

lisa 

447 

i 

1 SI 

|610 

G 

634 

!~i 

i“ 

4(100 

nm 

3040 

1 


Tablx XL 

Series C: (e/. Tables 1 and \1 for Series A and B).—Showing the distribution of 
LinlB under uamea for four mdividiiEil observera. 
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Table XTL 


Series Cj (r/. Tsbiee II sod Til, fqr SeHes A and It).—Shttwing the dumlter of 
Bsruplrw named by each individiial iiiecuisistently with the majority of hiB 
lUMningB 0 / the same tint, out of a total of 512; Mesa. 8i)’6 or 17 8 per cenL 



Table XTIL 

Sorios C t <c/ Tables III and VHI, for Seriea A and B),—Showing the number of 
samples out of tbe 512 in the pack classed by each individual as ** very light 
to light," “rather light," " tncdiuiu," etc, 

St&ikikrd derktion, OidBdent <rf 27'R p.c. 


Verj to 
lUthFr UgiiL 
Mndimu 
Rather diu-lt. 
Dfttlc to TMj 


Mm, 

lao-i. 

Tfl-s. 
loaj. 


It 

fj 


ti 

« 

If 

It 


80 -t. 


If 

r» 


S 51 

a 7 -« 







Tf 


M 


it 

- If 

E 

k 

1 

*» . 

-S *■ 

I* 

1 

« 

6 

3 

1 

-d 

•3 

k 

1 ^ 

i 

li 

V 

t 

J 

0 

1 

1" 

& 

5 

£ 

i 

1 

Jd 

1 

L, 

J 

■*A 

**a. 

J 

1 

m 

30 

145 

89 

67 

18 

loa 

76 

131 

71 

120 


130 

84 

84 

69 

145 

10 

165 

09 

05 

46 

lOA 

3 

104 

aa 

144 

83 

101 

£0 

148 

127 

96 

57 

86 

4 

139 

T1 

134 

8S 

76 

St 

100 

72 

145 

00 

90 

9 , 

lft& 

t3l 

186 

51 

05 

^ 1 

67 

118 

151 

68 

107 ■ 

d 

SOd 

90 

83 

43 

84 

14 

J30 

06 

100 


96 

7 

1T4 

86 

108 1 

35 

Its 

15 

^105 

04 

153 

75 

85 

& 

m 

97 

186 

71 

87 

16 

J07 

123 

03 

St 

108 

10 

flO 

76 

no 

L30 

118 

18 

84 I 

78 

141 

lOQ 

100 

11 

85 

94 

170 

83 

flO 

10 

164 

75 

73 

01 1 

109 

IS 

1S4 

135 

164 , 

48 1 

4t 

30 

146 

63 

120 

60 

129 

14 

6$ 

80 

148 

HI 

08 

31 

178 

101 

75 

09 

00 

lA 

141 

6S 

DS 

n 

138 

33 

110 

AS 

140 

87 

117 

16 

B4 

88 

tAi 

104 

85 

33 

ISO 

lot 

136 

90 

75 

IT 

80 

rsd 

46 

60 

186 

34 

133 

78 

120 

59 

Its 
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G. Ui>:tT Yple.—O n (hf of Bios 


Tablb XJV* 

Series C: (^.Tablea lY and IS for Seriee A and B).—Sliowing Tor Ihirteen pair* of 
olieer%'crs the number of diu^^reomeuta as to the closailieatioti of a tint, nnt 
of a total of 512 eamplee in each case. Total 2,366 difiagnucmetita or 
Bs'O per cent. 


Pair of 
obMTTcnk 

1 


! 

Pifcir of 
olmeiT^n. 

1 

Differoccei 

bj 


Di^eroDon lijr— 

1 

, 1 

s 

1 

u 

m 1 

1 « 

1 

1 

V 

m 

obKTrOfik 

1 

o 

0* 


s. a 1 

1 

1 

m 


11, 14 

1 IIT 


2CV 33 

144 

3 


Z. 9 

m 

a 

— 

1% 14 

1§1 

M 

1 34, 30 

m 

— 

— 

a, 10 

247 

24 

t 

M, 10 

2^ 

£9 

23, 21 

lea 

1 ^ 

— 

0, 11 


1 

— 

ist m 

170 

24 

Tot*l 

3173 

212 

1 

lOy IB 

S8S 

4a 


10, 24 


— 

F«r oeot 

32-7 

32 

— 


Table SY, 

Seriw C: (</. Tables Y and X for Series A and B).—Showing the dlstributian 
of tints under natnee for tlie whole of the tliirty obsetreiB who made 
retams in this aeries. Number of observations, 15,360. 


Number of tint (I = wUto j W = djok bmwtii. 


Hvifmvd 

(A Lint. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

& 

3 

7 

8 

0 

10 

It 

12 

la 

14 

15 

le; 

Total. 

Vprj lijht 
u> Ugbt^ 

060 

047 

748 

§m 

31? 

74 

a? 

» 

— 

. _ 

— 




■ — 

— 

3595 

fUtbAT 

ti^t 

— 


21S 

^1 

349 

590 

430 

301 

121 

32 

27 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

£705 

^ledioiQ .i. 

L-■ 

— 

— 

4 

44 

290 

.441 

007 

700 

043 

553 

117 

133 

15 

— 

— 

3003 

ItAther 

datk. 






9 

23 

4a 

jit? 

264 

,341 

MO 

m 

244 

40 

14 

2307 

to 

irvTj dark. 





— 

— 

— 

L 

3 

13 

L 

33 

'903 

1 

228 

701 

211 

243 

3111 
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Table XVL 

Senes C.—Showing, for three observers who naincti the whole pack three tiwiea 
Catch, tlie number aoaignuct bo esich class &Jid the iucoDBistencies at each 
repetition, together with the mimluir of dfengreemeuta bitweeji the let, 2nd and 
3rtl nnijiiijga for each observer* 


Observer. I 


J 

' 3 
.3 

m 

1 

Disagreements. 

Vie^ light 
to light. 

Rathar 

lighL 

1 

Medium. 

Bather 

ebrk^ 

Dark bo 
veiy dork. 

Between 

naming. 

Number. 

r 

85 

94 

170 

83 

80 

73 

1 and 2 

s. 

n 

104 

94 

1 160 

84 

70 

74 

2 an d 3 

66 

[ 

IIM 

1 1 

1 

67 

73 

82 

1 and 3 

99 


34 1 

' 88 ' 

' 151 

104 

66 1 

too 

1 and 2 

112 

16J 

03 

87 1 

151 

82 

99 

94 

2 and 3. 

77 

L 

10» , 

1 

74 

tS4 

76 

99 ' 

80 

t and 3 

122 

~r 

176 

102 

75 

60 

90 

83 

1 and 2 i 

143^ 

3lJ 

243 

63 

63 

47 

06 

96 

2 and 3 

115* 

1 

214 

63 

86 i 

M 1 

98 

92 

1 and 3 

108 


J Of whidi tlirw art diF^miRfi bj tw» 

* Oi ^bich Aight an! tUfloiancte by two «»»b 


Table XVII. 

Sorira A.—Showing (I) tho eAcees ( + 1 or delect (—)cif the oiunber of light-light 
or diiTlt-dark poira from the caleuluteti tmmlwr <totd of row x total of 
celanm -r- 256) for each oheeryer. (2) the tot<d excess or de^t of hotuunymoue 
pairs (twice the preceding number) expressed as a percentage of the 
nomber. 


c 

o 

o 

eXC«8^ 

1 

1 (*) 
Tctkl 

iparceDtJiga 

t 

' i 

1-^ 

w' 

Abiolutc 

lacew. 

Total 

pereestd^ 

1 

£ 

« 

O 

AbnoluW 

(S) 

ToUl 

£ 

- M 

- 

10 

+ 3-0 

+ 47 

an 

4 0D 

+ 11 

a 

l a 

- 1-7 1 

n 


- m 

M 1 

- ID 

-a-e 

5 

+ 410 



- ID 

- ID 

ea 

4M 

+ <n 

7 1 

-la 

^ 1*9 

14 

+ 7 '4 . 

+ HD 

30 


+ i-s 

a 


^ 6 1 

16 

„ fi'l 

-- 7D 

31 

4 4-a 

+ fi * 

0 

- VB 

- 

1 la 

4r OD 

4 11 

Tct&i! 

4 3D 

— 
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G. Udky Yuls.—Ok thr <tf Bitu 


tabli xvm. 

SflHes A.—The dUtribntion of frequetioy for pairs of oam^ for sU the obserreTs 
(17) togothor. Exocsa = 1*621 — 1,600 = + 21, Coeffioiflnl of cotreJation 
= + 032. 


Ix»wer tint. 

Upper tint. 

Total, 

Light. 

Bark. 

liight 

1,621 

1,005 

2,626 

Bark 

1,031 

605 

1,726 

Total ... 

2,652 

1,700 

4,352 


Tablk XIX. 

Series B.' Showing the distribotioos of fro^ooncies of pairs of tmiQGs for four 

obsorvers os iilustratiohs of the two RLarkod types of bias_oxcess of 

hotnonjiDotia pairs (Observers 9 and 31) and defect of liomoDymotis ptiirs 
(Observers 12 and 13). Tlie liisl figure in each compartment gives the 
comset frequency as caJoulated from the row and column botala, the figure 
after the + sign the number to be added or eubtracted to give the frequency 
roturnod. 


Obaerver. 

Xante oseigued to 
lower tint. 

Nsmea aaaigaed to upper tant on card 

Light, 

Medima, 

Dark. 

f 

' Light... 

la'i+O-e 

331-0-1 

20-5-0*5 


Medium 

20*3+ 1-7 

44-0 4 61 

27-8 - 6-8 

1 

Dark ... 

22-3-2-3 

03 

r 

23-647-4 

r 

1 Light . 

66-0-6*0 

35iJ46-7 

27-74 0-3 


Medium .,.J 

dO-O+dl 

21-9-6-0 

17-2+1-8 

1 

I>ark 

24'i+l'O 

12-840-2 

10-1-21 

r 

liight... ... 

1 

24-1-2d 

25-040 

28-042-1 

13 i 

MfMiJcmt 

2S’0+O‘l 

200-S-9 

31-2 4 3-8 


Bark. 

1 

29-0+ 2-0 j 

30-143-0 

34-9-5-0 

r 

light .. 

40-04 3-0 

34-6-1-6 

38-4-1-4 

31 

Medium ... ,, 

35-4-1-4 

26-046-0 

20-6-4-6 

L 

1 

, Bark ... 

27-6-1'6 

19-6-4-5 

16-046-0 
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Tablk XX. 

Senes Bj (^. Tebte XVTL for SeriiM AJ.—SJwwiog (I) tbs total excaafl(+)or 
defect (-) of the fmiiiencfes of honionyraoue peire tie oompanid with tlte 
fiiimbcr caletJated from tlic totnls of rows and eoliumw, (2) the value of this 
exceaa or defect expreesed as a pem-ntnge of the calculated oumlier for each 
ohaerver. Touil + 52; avemge + 2*8 per cent. 


Oliver ver. 

(1) 

Absolute 

excess. 

Pencenbage 

excess. 

Obeervor. 

AueoiuU) 

(^x€«sm 

13 

PttrcctitagiQ 

exoeea. 

2 

1 

! - 6 -4 

t 

j — 5*0 

15 

* - 3 *8 

- 4 *4 

•A 

- Id) 

- 11 

’ 19 

+ 5-8 

+ 5*5 

5 

+ 3-5 

+ 8*5 

20 

+ 6*0 

+ 6*4 

6 1 

+m 

+ 10*2 1 

24 

+ 3*4 

+ 3*9 

0 

+ 18*1 

+ 14« 

25 

+ 0*3 j 

+ 0*5 

10 

+ 3*5 

+ 3*9 

26 

- 3*6 

- 4*2 

11 

+ 0*9 

+ 1*1 

27 1 

+ 110 

+ 12*8 

12 

-U-0 

-14*3 

30 

+ 6-2 

+ 7*0 

12 

-11*9 1 

-13*9 

31 

+ 15*0 

+ 16*7 

14 

- 1*5 

- 1*5 

34 1 

+m 

+ 14*9 


Tasli XXI, 

Seriea B. {tf Table XVllI, Series A).—Showing the (Ustributiona of paira uf 
natnes for the first and second sets of 10 obaarvera on ilic liat^ and for tlie 

entire 20. Explanation as for Table XTX. bat figure given to nearest unit 
only. 


Ob»rveri« 

Naiue aaaigned V) 
)ow«r tuit. 

uaigiied u|iper tint on carA 

Light 

Mediluu. I Dark. 

(1) Rrifc tfln in dphabetic&l J 

order. 1 

. 

Medium 

«■■ i.. 

871-f 33 

323- e 

2S3-2S 

318-24 

m+n 

842+ 7 

884- 3 
347-11 
SI7+20 

(S) Seoind teiiinidpluibi^j^dj 
order. | 

Light. ... 

Mediom . 

f^ark ... ... "**| 

331-30 

sax-- t 

31&-3B 
£61+43 
its -11 

2S3+ 6 

838-(3 
SW+13 

(3) TJw cntin lot of tw«iil3f J 

r“ ^ 

a** 

Mediatn 

1 ... 

7S5+95 , 
653-35 
870 -30 ; 

527+6G 1 
-IflO- -t 1 

5a3^ ~ 

*m-n 

■m+34 
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O. Ud«v Yule.—O n o/JJw 


TAfita XX\h 

Sciies C: (c/ Tahlo XIX for Serien BX—Showing the diAtributiona nf pairs of 
natDBB for four observiro, m iLlmitmtiona of iho two marke^l typoa of 
bm; excess of botooDymoufi peuTs (Oboorveni 9 and 31) aiid defect of 
homonymoua paint (Obeer^ers 12 and 16). 


* Nuofr umij^ai] to 
lower tint 


Npune wnigEKd to upper tint on raid. 




Mdliino. 


Rather dark. 


Dark to 
T«i 7 dark. 


F 

Very light to light 

+•1- 

l43 + (n 1 

Khft+frl 

IT-O-^DP 

7-3+07 

11-8+3-4 


Bather light 



9‘l+fr9 ; 

IS'O- SD 

§7^01 

Ofl-s-s 


Mnlium I... 

mr* " 

l4-3 + 3'7 

lOU-B'S 

nod-ioi 


tl4-t-« 


Bather dark 

■-4 

0-4-S-4 

7'S-M 

iiB+sa 

4'8+i^ 

1 T-Y-lW 


Dark to very dark 

VVi- 



lDa-i"3 

«+*-4 

73+37 

* 

Voiy light to light 

V'i + 

lA'O^aD 

17’4+0-S 

I&'4Hrl-6 

4'S-O-S 

€-3+1? 


. Rather light 



l"7-S7 

187+4-5 

4-fi-l-S 

6'4+Qrf 


M^diiitu 


tl 3+M 

S4'7+a-S 

28'l-f7 

S-O+1’1 

80-01 


Bother dark 



T-O-l-S 

8-3+17 

3-3-0-a 

S^-1-8 


Dark to rery dark 


37-07 

4 3+0-9 


l-S+1-8 

1*8 + D*A 


Very light to light 

«»■ 


7-3+M 


1*3-13 

! T-O+S-O 


Bather light ,,, 

i-1 1 

7-2+1’fl 

7'S-a‘5 


77-17 

T-4-1'4 

16^ 

Medinm 


13'3+0'S 

m+i-s 

£3-3-4-3 

141+it 

13'8-3-S 


Bather dark 

»« + 

as-n-s 

10-3^ W 

IG-i+S^ 

104-1 A 

10^+30 


Dark to reiy dark 

i-a k 

M-Olf 

, 7'3+3ra 


7-5+07 

7*0-l-o 


Yery light to tight 

4f- 

f 90'4+S'S 

m-i-T 

IB-S-fS 

109-1-9 

lOO+lO 


Battler light 

T p r 

I 17-4-4-4 

1(«+S'8 

T-o-a-o 

fl-a-i-s 

rS-1-3 

Sli 

Modi urn 

a 1 h 

! la-fl-tM 

8-3 “3-3 

ss+s-s 

S'l+0^ 



Bather dark 

#i h 

{ is-s+o-t 

7'fi-4*B 

S'S+l-S 

4-e+a'4 

1 €8+01 


Dark to v^ry dark 

■ 

' is-o+i-o 

fl-a-o-a 

e-o-i-o 

1 

1 0-1-0-1 

7^+l-5 
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G. Dt>rfr ypii — Oh /jt/fw-mw nf Stas 


TAStR XXTV, 

Scries 0: {r/. Tables XVlIl and XXI, for Serka A and B>,—Showing the 
iliaLrihution of pairs of tisinea for the first, seootid and Uiinl seta of ten 
tibaorvont on the listi nnU for the entire set of thirty. Explanation m for 
Table XIX, bnt figures given to the nearest unit only. 


Nuoe wigued to np[mr ti^L an curd. 


OWrverB. 






Du-k to 
?erj fUrfc. 

1 

Very light 
to Eighu ' 

Hatlier 

light. 

hlediiuiL 

Hither 

♦hu-k^ 


V^erj Light to l^ht 


U 1 + a 

156-19 


tl7 + l1 


B&diQT light 

Ufr+ S 

80+^ 1 

IU+ 8 

ea-ia 

81-n 

Fimitenin 
iilpbid^Mcihi" 

Medium 

ijsa-h h 

106- 7 

140+19 

83- 1 

120-18 

{ird«r. 

Haxher duk 

98^28 ; 

ee-ii 1 

96+ 9 

fi4+Si 

79+ 7 

k 

Derk to very dfirk^.J 

1 

80 ^ s 

111-18 

«3+ 7 

91+19 

■■ 

Ywy light to Hght 

1184^11 ' 

110+ I 

127-S4 

77- 1 

118+12 

(2) 

BAthor light 

103^18 

»+18 1 

111 +It 

07-n 

104- 3 

Batsemn ten in^ 
nlphibetical 

1 Medintn 

& 

IBS- T 

145+31 

SiS- e 

137-23 

order. 

Betfaer derk 

88- 3 

77-IS 

^ + 14 

54+ 6 

84- 4 


Burk U> vflfj dAfk,,: 

5 10fl+ 4 

lOS- 1 

117-33 

71+14 

110+17 

r 

Vny light to light 

145+ 4 

ns- 1 

i«-ia 

93 “14 

133+54 

i^) 

Eillier liglit 

sa- 4 

73+84 

9t- 3 

81- 4 

97- 14 

Tliinl tan Ln ^ 
elpbibeticej 

II 

j ?diifliiiDt <■** ti* 

135- a 

106- e 

lai+ta 

B7+ e 

126-32 

wiler* 

|lAth«r d&rk 

LMt+ 4 

1 7s-ia 

n- h 

88+13 

88+ 4 


DMk to very difk... 

1 JS4- 1 

oa- 1 

m- s 

7S- 4 

114+ 7 


■ Very light to light 

4St4'34 

334+ ! 

421-66 

ise-iT 

3mi+4€ 

W . 

Bethcr light 

. 913-IB 

S40+0& 

314+17 

182-31 

283-34 

Tbf endm 
net of thirtjf ' 

Medium 

. 4£a4- 6 

1 336-18 

1 4Si+73 

268+ 1 

3ai-«D 

ohiwrTerfi 

Ihithcr dmrfc 

, Bt7-a6 

2»-3a 

278 + 17 

170+4I> 

t5i+ 7 


Bsrk to wy (krk*., 

.| a4S-H 4 

277- 8 

348-6S 

213+17 

316+40 
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1 
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1 

1 
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cO 
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fH 
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pH 
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o 
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to 
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a 
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O 

e» 
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1 lO 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

t 

4- 

' + 

1 

Cl 

o 



10 . 

p 

iH 

pH 

to 

o 

g 

lO 

Tf 

o 



Ci 



p 

p-» 

00 

la 

00 



9 


c; 

CP 

o 

« 

50 
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1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-h 

1 

1 

1 

od 


P 

9» 

d 

Ol 

•o 

lA 

00 
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o 

Cl 

O 

pH 

w 



A 


w 

O 

00 

p 

O 




05 

O 

r-« 


o 

« 


Cl 




1 

1 

"1- 

1 , 


1 

+ 1 

1 

Cl 


« 

p 

o 

Cl 

p 

o 

p 

ft ' 

1 




i^ 

<50 

05 

lA 

CQ 

d 

c3 

cb 

Cl 

1 


OP 

t- 

Cl 

00 

« 


ct 

50 1 




■■H 


Cl 






+ 

+ 

1 

1 1 

1 

H- 

1 

J 

00 

■Ht 1 

Cl 

05 

Cl 

w 

CP 

fH 

Cl 

lO 

Cl 



3 


o 

00 

d 


Cl 

dp 


TT^ 

CO 


rH 

Cl 


fH 

p 

■■= 


1^ 1 

o 

■H 

o 

© 


d 




■+ 

1 

1' 

-h 

r 

7 

+ 
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m 

50 


a 

Cl 

iO 

1 


Cl 
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€4 

« 

■pi 

u5 
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G. UpHY TulC .—On iht Tnfiufnee of Sittt 


Tlie following Tables abow—(1) in tlm upper line of each row the actual 
fte(|iteticiea obserYed; (2) in the lower line of each row the frequencies of 
a normal distribution with the oomlatioR cooffioient given. Tlie data for 
Tables XXVI, XXVllI, XXIX, from Pcaiuon, Bimativika, voL iii* 181, and 
for Table XXVII from Pearson, Fkit. TVwna, (A)i vtil, caov, p. 79. 


Tabl* XXVL 

Xje-colour — Brother and Brother, r =1 *62. 



Light 

1 Medium. 

i 

Dark. 

Total 

Light. 


558 

190 

81*0 

1 

829-5 



511 

234 

84-6 

Mediotu 

A ■ ■ 

190 

426*5 

122 

738*6 



254 

318 

168-5 

Dark ... 

■ -1 1 

8i‘5 

122 

228-6 

, 432 



64*5 

168*5 

199 

Total 

A ■. B 

820-6 

738*6 

432 

1 

2,000 


Tabl* XXVU. 

E^e^iolour—Father and Son. r ^ *44, 
Father. 



1,2 

8,4 ' 

5.8 

Total 

Blue, 1, 2. : 

194 

183*5 

111 

126 

80 

255 

335 

Grey, Hazel 3,4... 

d 

0 

108 

136-5 

254 

204-5 

50 

80 

421 

Brown, 5 , 8 

50 

38 

79 

113*5 

109 

92*5 

244 

Total 

358 1 

1 

1 444 

198 

1,000 
































































^^nd 0/ PmoiuU I^uatUm itt Slatislm 0/ m-dfjtned Qualiiws. 


m 


Table XXVnr. (See note, p. 378L) 


Curlineai of hair. Bit>ther wd Brother, r = 'S 3 , 



1 Smooth. 

\ 

Wavy, 

Curly. 

TotaL 

Smooth . 

1S56-5 

1507 

1 

111-5 

168-5 

34-5 

27 

1702-5 

y^avy . 

111-5 

134-5 

20 

1 

266 


168-5 

73 

t 

24-5 


Curly .. 


20 

n 1 

6S'o 


27 1 

34*5 

14 


TotoJ i** *** 

1702-5 

266 

65-6 

2034 


Table XXIX. (See note, p. 378.J 
Temper. Brother and Crotber. r = '27, 



1 Quick. 

t 

Gwd'Uatured. 

1 SuUeu. 

Total 

Quitfc.. 

1 US-E 

1 

153-25 

218-5 


330-6 

Oood-natwud. 

162-26 

218-6 

1026-5 

905 

106-25 
101-5 1 

1285 

Sullen 

39-76 

16 

106-25 

161*5 

84-5 

64 

230-5 

Total . 

330-5 

1285 1 

230-5 

1346 
















































































G. ITpSJf TTitlr .—(hi tk^ &/ 


Tabm XXX, (See note p. 3^8, and pp. 3fil-36i) 
Stature—Father and Soil r = 0-396. 


Father. 


1 

TalL 

MethunL ' 

ShorL 

Total. 

TaU .. 

288 

194 1 

69 

55l 


273 

214 

64 


Mudimn 

95 

203 

88 

386 


116 

175-6 

94-5 


Short 

37 

74 

78 

180 


31 

81*6 

76-5 


Total 

j 420 

471 

236 

1 1126 
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2 C 


Voi. XXXVL 



c 3a£ ) 


CONTRIUUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE BOKORO mDLVKS. 

A Dfcitniimojr of an ETKii(KjSAj*mc Collection TUSi^ENTEO to the 
Bebun Museum Volheiucunde.) 


Bv VojTBcii FrnE asu Paul Eaoin. 


[Wmi Pi^TBs XXXVU-XXXJX] 

L Habitat anh Histokt. 


The Bo^rofl iniiabit tbo entire cmiiBe of (he S5o Lourenzo riv-er ae fer an its 
iioion with tiie CuydUi, where tliey come into oontaot with Ure Guato. The 
nonheni iNjimdury is faring by the north hank of the Eio dea Monos, tt.e south 
bank hoiiig uiliabited by the Cayapos with whom the Huroroa have baa waged 
war. Further north they occupy both bonks of the Amguaya right acroaa the 
Kwd that leads from Cuyabii to Goyat Tlwy have been repeatedly attacked 
by the Goyaz Fazonderoa, and live in constant enmity with them, lids guerilla 
w'arfaro has its periods of ceasatioti hut there ia always some canso on one aide or 
the Ollier timt kindles the flame anew. In the time of Mamelnkiis, the Boi-onia 
aided the i'mugu^ in their atniggle with the other Indian tribes, but after that 
period relutioiifl with the whites were again broken and they lieoamo the moat 
feaml ladiaus of Motto Grosso, making the slate roads impnaaable. Indeei! all the 
Indian attacks were laid at the dwr of Oitso Coroados as they were colled ; and 
when B few of them iippeared Ixjfora Ouyahil with proposals of peace Uie popnintion 
was Mjzed with panic. Expeditions were iinmediately sent out ogninat the enemy 
hut (ltd not Buceoed iu coming uvea face to foice with them. 

This state of Jiiraim waa radicaUy changed when in 1884 Capitdn Dusrto 
B.icceod«i m pacifying one diviaion. These Bororee he settled in the colony ol 
Tlieresa Christina, of which Professor von den Steinen lins given an lixcelleni 
descnptiou in his book <h,imurder Aft^r thr«™ilir..e 



[thifl i# marfieJ, tbia 


. ■ estii areida i tajwda ; tsfu e n/tteim, mint sotifira, etc.' 
one single, this other single, etc,] and all jealottsy has 


' iSfrl, pp 441-618, 


ioo Bow™ wa. tilfed thtoi«h il» |»i»„i^ „(, TOii m 

»a owJ, WB ml paiMhal h,j. Ui, ropmsanlnlivea ot civilimtioo, tha Borem oat 
t^ Chnatama. Tlia auawanaiy aha apeato al this avont (Padre Ualaa) uida 
tha raUawi^c^anl: "Here dwell tha Boreroa whe p,ovate the award, and 

bultoaHhesaWrere . . . The poor Chiiatiana eiT lUond at the a«ht of th. 

brahea liml. and plena! hearta of their brethren, anrdered by the treerring and 

pai<ioi.edrere«,(afth..eaay.8«] ■ ■ . Andyet," he Baeaaatoaay.”lbeaefdaa 

reoMtare, than! Ilarairo, Ihievre aad mnrdalen. of n> many good Criatrerea, alapt 
theiuaelvc» to tha puacefal kbour of the plough."! ^ 

Ifatomlly if such Crimea ore left tinpujiiahed by the ■*efvilis«j" Bra^Uiaus 
he tiHy Obiter bto their own heade. And so indeed it 

day they feU upon the house of o certain Seniior (Jl4ri8mnnilo.atid after havioK 
been ^fused aomu atigar, they attacked the tneinbera of hia family, w,d eacapwJ 
uusoa^ed. Padre ikbn pictnred in tragic colours thu terrible event and offered 
np a Te Deum for Chirismuiido'a escape. Bm Senhor Ckrisnmndo took a far more 
effect,ml re.^nge With the aid of government troops ami eixtoen friemk, he fell 
u^n a snml! settlement. ineidetitnUy a division Umt hml had nothing to do with 
e attack and killed over 100 men, women, and children. After a few remaminn 
ndmas hm fled the cutHiuetore ventured to enter the village and found a woman 
mth a child at her breast, pmstrnte on the greuml. feignins death in the hope of 
esta^ Cut slio expected too much from Chriatiau civilisation. Altlmuidi 
Mumdered dead, to make qtiite sure they lincked them to pieces. Fortunately a 
1^ of iho Bomros still remain unknown and, pretectml by the hmocesahility 

of their dwelling-pW, can resist for eome yeara to come the hlesaings of our 
ciuture. 

Ihc Colonm Theresa Cliriatioa has become so importajit for the aimly uf the 
Bororw, Lhat perhaps it umy not bo out of place to give an account of tlie clmnges 
It lias tiutlergoim since it was \Tiiit«l Ij the niombers of the socoiid Soliingil 
Expedition in 1888. To-day it occiipiea au entirely different aittj, having be«n placed 
three loajpies (orther down Uu! river (CuyaUiy This change was ueocBsitated by the 
coiiHtnictiou of a newtelegniph line and an accompanying road 8 to lO niftrcs wide 
TOuniiig neress the Bororo district. Tlie tkiloniii itself couaists of the cemented 
hoiwo of tlie “Director dos Indies CormuJoe," the tdegniph stutrion, Hvoatiiall huts 
of baked clay and straw, standing in a row and occupied half-breeik luid a 
tlimto family. Thoae hoimea are about 150 metres from the river. At one cud of 
Uie vitlage k satnated the bouse of Soiihor Pedro Feniomler, Insjiector do I 
el^atica, at the other the Acre (Indian hut) of Capitin Mayor mid his family.* 
pposite his house the^£rinmu(iniBSiuns.rics)liave planted a huge lt.mar..^ ]| which 
lowever doc^ not jrield ikny n^^utte as ih^ fruit h alway iitucked unripe by tie 

• H*- Relsfioii lb P. Antonig 

Duarte, Alaria “Beijw Jo* Buromw" {ef, StB^hign, t/nftrdtH 
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Bororos. A few huudm] metres dowu the river is the Kntccheee, consisting of one 
Bnhito, whicli, All e3Cce|itJon to Uie geneml rule, is round and about 5 metres incross' 
fiectioit About this uce giuupeii 6 ioi, in which the 1 ntUaim of Cepiltm Dotte 
Jive. Further up is the house inlLebited ity the body of tiio Bororo. The popula¬ 
tion to-day is lOO souls; IGO suconlLng to the olficial doilsus. 

The liidiaiis have their own plantations, and work on tliose of the Colonia. 
Maise, maiidioco, siigar-cAne nut] rice ore growu. Under tlw present lUreotor, 
ibfl soldiers are cum[)eUed to help in the work of planting, and not tuerely siatid 
guard SB they were accustomed to do under liis predeoassor. Naturally, os 
often as the director leaves the village, hoetilitiea break out between the soldiers 
and the Bororos. The dittictor, ManSel Cauavaroea, is a fairly intelUgeitt and 
piuctical laoit, but he will acanoly be able to do anything witli the Indbuus, spoiled 
by the soldiers and accustomed to the easy and indolent life that they were 
taught by the nuseionsries. He is also trying to be fiiendly with the wild Bororos 
in order to increase the population of Theresa Climlina, and for that loawa he 
Hccotupauicd Mr. Frifi for part of the way. 


IL 

Mr. FarS's Joubhtet, 

Mr. FriS started on the 2nd of JojinAiy, 1905, from Colunm Christina, 
Tlie honws hod been sent across the river on New Year's evening to give thorn a 
nest. A large canoo containing provisions and articles for excliangc hod been sent 
with tlieni. Tliey were to await his arri val at KeiarL At 7.30 (Lm. all. Fri£, the 
director of the Indians, ami a negro. Antonio Bugio, were ready in their suddh^ 
Th« way led tlicongli a awarapy wood, idong a pikotit that run at tho aide of 
the telegmpb line. On the second day. the telogmph line was left in ojdcr to 
reach the mouDUins. Thera being no trodden path, tlicy were coiiipelled to lead 
the donkep from sttuic to stone, finally aoross a magnificent natural bridge, under 
which a pictiiresHiiB watcrfsli broke the stillneas of lire lon«t. Half a league 
further, thty found a brtwk wlUi swampy iMinks. and from tiienco ascending a 
ravine witli Burtlt palms, they sjieat the nig^t on a t/uipada (a high pliiteati), will* 
dried meat, Toradot {Z^i^khacA), rspocAim (black SUgar>,and Farinha for supper, and 
tothoaccomi«nitnent of a frpg's concert. Wet through and througli from Urn 
ram, kni. to protect Iiimiielf from the mosqoitoea, solecled the brook for hia 
InnL 1 he next inoniing they came to tlie Fasendn of Tunico Mariano, where some 
Bororo were working. Tlie vilkge was on the other side of the brook. .Vs the 
day w^Jfar advanced, they desisted from their purpose of visiting it on that day, 
and the Bororos to the Founds. They came in the evening, and. as a pastime. 
mcMJcl wnina! liguree in lialf rolief, in the sand, using leaves to make the 
more slrikh^ When Frii asketl them wl,y they did not livo at the 
Hzenda. the priest answmed: The childtun do not know. Tlicy shoot with arrowa 
Tliej- wound horses.oxen; Ihcoihuro steal grocn inai». and t!ui patron gets luod 
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" Tlie next ikiy, the dircctor iiAving left theiaip Kri6 riTifJ Rngio f^li^iiiKi h 
nud roweil Ui ih^ other ride. Thence they walkeil further i[i the direction 
of the viltagi^ 

The neit day. after a very diaafi^Able night, they S’cetr the 

village they found nn ablotig-^haped phwe about 200 metre* bug aud 12 uietit>f! 
vrJdij, called by the Indiami MaTtc, dance places In the middle ijf tlm 
mmpoA fffrrorftf the grass was completely plucked out. Hmy then went to the 
oiticr ride of the river toward the village but found no canoe. Hem Antonio 
Bugio left Fri6, and lie proceeded with two XnfHana, whoin he had obtained at the 
FazendaL Suddenly b noise waa heard which the Indians explained a^ the priests 
blearing the maize. It waa tlm firat day upon winch they were allowed to cat it 
After a abort interval, j^>mo Tndran women came to the river to wasli the maize, 
and the Indians conei^kKl Frif in thfei buahea with Etrict tiijitncttons to remain 
perfectly t[uist He was compellal to rernmn them fijr more than an hour and a 
tialfi while the Indian conversed with the w'otnen, and altliongh Fri£ lioidly rals^l 
his voice above a whisper^ Lis guide was very dissatisfied with his loud 
conversation. Afterworda some more woinon came along, raillm g, in tones 
resembling those of a penoook, to an Indian angling in the river Afl soon a* iio 
came up to the hnah, Mr. Frit was told that the IndiauB Itod no eanoo* JTothmg 
remained but to wait until they bad constructed one of aplit Ijamboos. 

At the Indian villagOk rituated between Tunica and ItAMbirinmna, they met 
with a rather cold reception, as the Indiaria were just preparing for the Marido 
dance, and protested atrongly against Fric's presence at thia feast. It was only 
through the infimimce of the chiofUin Viti, who had pfreviously lived with the 
tame Bororoa, and sensed bi tho Brazilmn army, that they were petuusded to 
contmuc tiieir preparations despite the presence f>f the at™ngEr. 

Th e MfiriftQ dance h one of the two nioet importaut dunces of the Ho mm, the 
other is the Jfom Ikitii in their essence have tlm same meiming an the Olympian 
gomes of the Greeks, feativities in winch tho fndians show their strength and 
iigility^ and whicli are celobnitcd in reiuombrance of their bravo ooinmdfFs who 
liAva fallen m battle. 


Tht Iktitee^. 

As stated aboye, Frii arrived Just as the pmpamtions for tho Martdir were 
nikiiig place. A large oroua uf liaiulwofl and Akuri-palm feaves was conatnict 4 >il 
l)erom titu B(Tki£& (liDiise) to prevent anyone from sfiying, a new opotiidg woe unale 
in the same, and the young men then assembled to prepare the Jfano. The Afano 
consiiiiU of two piocos of coni Ijetweeii which stripii of /hrUi and water gmaaes ar^ 
tied* the whole lieiug then rolled together and bound anew hy additional pieces 
of cord, Thore were two snoli Mamg, a fEniaUer one about 75 oeuLimetr^ in 
diametorK imrl a larger oiao of tnore than a metro dlametor^ The weights wert? 
about HO to lUQ kilogrammes. 

The Indtoim then marlt themselvns ready for the dance* siuenring themeolve^ 
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with black pitchy md tlien pflating f4^thcr8 all ovca- th6 body. Mr. Fric's fsuce was 
onmmimted with a bkck hotae-idioe-tike band ubove the forehead and the noee, and 
two patches, siippteinoated by ft layer of white feathers, upon thu dieek His 
alieat was oruaiDentecl with Unia rad, both alioulders decked with white 
ftiiithers. Amund his neok he had an impressed neckkee made of plaited 
leaves, oae part Toma nig a collar, the other being ftiiftpended iherefronn A girdle 
of the flame material was bouitd n^iuid him, and not lieing the happy poasessor of a 
(penis onff) his trousers and high boots had to take its plactv being however 
completely covEred with leaves^ The Viit had decorated Lis feet, aft for oa 

tho knee, and his hands, as far os the wrwt> with featliwi. fio that he had the 
appearance of a person wearing high boots and glovea 

Throughout these prepanitionfl, the Indians played their Untes and flcmg, until 
at iho end all arranged themselYes in a circle atoutid the Then the priest 

went round from one to another singing a very sorrowfnl song, and the old 
chieftain Bare led them timiogh the newly made door. Thence they marched out 
in pMrs fomuug a cindo and springing flideways, their faces toward one another, 
and their sliouldera knocking together, all thin to the accompaniment of inucli 
tiolsej and the music of the /{vw, /*/irira^ (lung flutes) and calabashes, with 

the latter of which they imitato^l m^collentlj the tiarkiiig of iiogSv Tliose Lkftt had 
no instniments sang and sbauted m best they coiilil Tliere wore about eighty 
l>ersoiis tokiiLg part in the ilance, some with (Le^ feathcra) and Buina with 

tiger skinSf with goomotrical fignrea pain toil on tlicir Vhack?, |)aiiitcd tbracelets oti 
their arms and feathers over the body. Finally oil were assenibled iti the ftrem, 
where they Ustoued to the wailmge and shrieks of the wmien withoat. TImmi of 
a Budden one after another they let forth a foroGiouB cry that was repeatad hy all 
tlie parrots in the viUaga, Each one in turn theji took the Mano, pluoed it npou 
hifl head, and with bent kuece and bent anna sprang from one position to another, 
jumping ecnerally four times upon each spr^t, while the otSicrs ROcompanied him 
with shouts of htt! hu f A a / and the women outside acted as a chorus with 
shontn, abrleks, and lainentatiotifl. Wlien, towarcb the end. Viti, the strongest man 
ill the entire village> went around the group a few timoB, the fihoats of pnviije 
changed suddenly into a long howl, a howl of woiitlnr. 

Fiii tried to place the J/ano upon his head but although exerting all his 
strength could not move it A Bororo iminediately spnmg liehind him and 
look tlio Mano, mooklugly BHggestbig that he dioold take tho childrea'ft that 
boys from 14 to 15 easily coiried end which weigho«l 50 to GO Idlogmmmes, 

After a high trill had boon given by a iuah fi^m withofiit, the dance was 
finiahed by a hrinmdi^o mA). It had lasted aliout three lioiim- As soon as it waa 
over the people came in greuiw of three to the entrench of the where ttsoy 

were lec^iived with laptmmij of water, held in cky l^owls, and wiUi the shouts of ! 
Khuf f Ek^t. / OulHiile the HahUo stood widoiA's covering their anus and breast with 
scars, cry ing and wailing* Tlicn aU returue^l iiito tlic lirst runniug a few 

times up and down the house hut finally f.jntung thomsclves into a largo dmle and 
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afterwftnta into two pamikl rows, Tlio cfiieftain wAlke^l licforo tho ISr^t row and 
Ini^n to Hmg, Thk wm the aigtisl dl those ia that row to iieaucDe a ludf enecL 
poeitioti. kneea lient forward, and afterwards with knees on the ground, their heads 
atrtkmg one another qjs they wem moved in tact, from right to Ieft> lo tliat the 
ParicoM wissor] allernately to the left and to tin? right, a thfit was 

ropeatciil agaiti and again untU they liad gradually misec] tlieniselv<^ to on erect 
poaitiDii* apon which they approaehcil the chiefiain, who was decorated from head 
to ftiot with feathers. Ho immediately throw himself upon them and they retired, 
running liackward in short paces, stmnpitig with Llieir feet upon the ground and 
crying with voicce, imitating that of the Jaguar, Jarn! Jatu ! Tliis performance 
was repeated with all cletads by the secoitd row. 

Wltilc this was taking plsco Mr, Fii£ sat in the conuir of the }k\kit$ 
conversing with tlie ohieftain Cuaguea and the (inodicine-man), who had come 
from Itadariniana U> be present at the feetivitiea. During the lengtliy couverMtion 
lasting almost two hours, without a woni being intelligjble to Frio, they drank mneh 
cAtcA/i, a drink ma^ie of the stem of the Uidcuri palmi^ A hole is made in the 
stem, the jnico is allowe<l to ferment, and tlion witli a iHUnboo pii>o ie ^Irown into 
the mouth fnoEii which it is squirted into a fAiys (bowt ixiade of dried fruit), 
Mr. Fric was afterwanis infomic<i by Viti that he had l>een invited to Itadatinuxim 
an invitation that he gladly accepted. 

In Itadarimana however he found the villaga deserted and he theroforo 
returned to Tunico and lilted a canoe for KazarL Tim baatnmn took piccea of the 
Mono with them as a tomembranco of the festivities. 

In Keiari Mr. Fri£ saw the chieftain's youngest child^ who was about a year 
old. making sliort jumps, hoing led by his blind grandmotbor. Upon being asked 
the reason he rH>eived the answer, ** pam wr (to becoma brave)L Thu next 

day he left for Tlieresa L^hristiiia. 

Tlie i/a5ia dance w*aa not {xusooaQj witnessed by Sir. Frio hut he bucccwIlhI in 
obtaining a few iiotee. It differs from the priucijially in the fact tliat the 

participants aro divided into two parties, A memticref one of these places the 
Jfojw on Ilk hoiid and runs accompnrded by hk oompaidons in the direction of Uie 
goal, it, the other side of tim oblong field beforo motioned. If lie is tirodf a 
friend takes tlio Afano from him, etc. The side that first reaches ibe goal 
wins and is roeeive<l with n sprinkling of water from tho women in wairing. Ail 
Lheu return to the village, where the victom celebrate the day feosting and 
rojoiciug- The defeattNl (lorty retunis sad and depressed and takes no part in tlie 
feoHL* 


• Fot thus dAtJiils Mr. FriS b mibhtcd 1 q Benbor Pedro Mtcuk Fernandes 
Gfineml of tho tiiuee^ 
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a, ChuJtaijf^hip, 

The l^rottks i'inve thi» moat centmlked itibal oi^niaiitinii tliiU we km*'^ 
among the South American Todjaua. As anon as Lhe ehililren liave Ijeoo weaned, 
which genetally (loe^ not tnto place iwfore tlie fifth nr even seventh y kit, they etiter 
the (men's house) and only occasionally visit their parenta. This BaAiit} is a 

public school where the children are tauglil spinnings wimving, the tuaiiiifactuie of 
%vetipcins, and above all singing, upon iwtfectioa in which is centred the fimhition of 
all those who wish to beeonic chieftuinsL Tliia la cue of the iiiust intoreatiiig ami 
peculiar charaetcriatics of the BomrcMs, fikotdil the son of the cliiidtain he a pwU' 
wiigetp 1 10 in list reiuBin a ootnmrm Borowh As the Indians themselves say, “ If 
chief tain hsia a son who aitiga 0 OL Btfi-urum, ho b a comtunii Hororn* Hivroro wlio 
sings Bakuruin well, he is chieftnitiL” ff thore are two good singers in the Foitne 
village ojtliur the one who is adjudged to aing somew^liat the l^etler is chieh 
of the two secedes with his fnUowerfi and estahlishes a new village 

Under such dirumstauces there in no opport.iiniLy for the development of an 
hereditary chieftainahip or castes. But uoi iiiersly Li tin) chieftain the iKial 
singer, and aa such, highly honoured and respected ; aa eliieftain be can eemet an nn- 
eonditional obedience from all. Tins con be best shown by an incident that occur™! 
in Keznn during Mr. FrL£''i stay* He wiabed to photogmpli tlm men in the 
and the latter Imd been comiaiinded to Une tlienisolvcs up Ijefore the cuttictsl Hut 
only a few Imd the eonmge to do bo. Upon Mr* Fric complaUdngp the oh inf tain 
oamo before the and, singing, ordemi tiiem to obey, w hich t hey did, tnaiibling 

and munnuring that the chieftain wae biuL Ou dl uccasions, the cljieftain ia t!ie 
lomler, even on the plantations, where he gerieraJIy works haiticr tlmri anyone else. 
Jfo tributea am paid him and he supports himaelf rrom the products of his own 
plantation. 

One ciirioBB preyoj^tivfl mA oimtom nf tlw duafuiin deaerves especial mention, 
birth from ito peculiorily and from ita exemplificiittoa of the exteui of hia jiower, 
—Ujo night ordem Ev «7 eveniag after anuMt ha goes before the iAiAtfct wliereail 
llie men are ^mbled, the yfometi and ohUtiren remahiing in the family hmiss. 
and, awgiug, gives his oomjanmk The whole village listens ottontively, while the 
men give exprusaiem to tlidr feeJingg hy acvompanyuig those parte that the? like 
wttli whistling. Tlie «nger always begins his (MWimianda with a relrrioiis climit 
u a langaa^ not easUy underetood by even the Boretos. IR. then rec^unte fiome 
Iiujitmg tnpe, deeonbe* a journey or some subject of gencml inten?st and ends 

with definite commands to each person of the villoge, regoRtiog Li» work for the 
uext day, 

Whon Ur. FHf ,rriv.I .t cliirfwio W j,„t hi. i™r..» 

1. C.^U, ,|». d.l.i|,_,h„ h„ 

t^narbihlo hi him .n tim ton. hmv h. M .,cImiib« 1 hi. W, nm.., n„d feiiher 
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omutnonts for a knife, axe* etc. JTdw. lie told ttiem, it waa not necessary to go to 
Ciivaha any mow, o» tlrare was a Braidu iie« wlio woald give them all these things 
in exehmtge for their bows, etc* Finally he ga^-e comnumds as t<» what women 
should gather the (ooconuts}, who should prepum iJm driiihs,aiid wlio sltoitld 

gather luandjoca from the planUition; what men should chase peccaries in the 
forest* who should Iiunt tapirs along the river bank, who should obtain Iiots(», otc. 
One cif these night^lers Mr Fri^ succoeiled in partly taking down, (hougii with 
only a fingiuentaiy translation. U is the n^htmrder of Adriano, the relative and 
suimlitute of the cliioftniti Mayor* 


ifrttmfku taSoktd&s Sp^omtdhd otinktep 

hitdSaiti tot redi pAml avi^fid. 

hua/mni^Ad h(>rkibf/i 

The /kikaruru are the songs that are snug by the chieftain, ttie ehildieu acting 
as a chorus, before and after every imjiortont occaaton. ■ Tliey linve Ijeen very 
^mirably diseiiesed by Frofessor von den Steinon' In hw account of the Boroto. The 
few texts given.here are not tranHlabcd ; the tone-fall is genemliy — ^ u ||^^||. 
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hypar^i hypar^ hyj}ar^ 
hod hohoha krAehc hypar^ hypar<^^ 
tihaj^ hitai humnmimu bypath 
kadA4^ hfuthJi ha/okd futpr/iA kypar^ 
hy-itirahi hy^imku. 


IL 

kift/hy btHicy<t hocornfo 
bidihy bodoffo iocorr^fo 
hi/durr bocorrth 
ffi€durt boe&rrdo 
nriyaiim Ha 
ariyaa3}i ikfi 
aiye modoffif. 


III. 

haka&Mi hakoA^kd 
mridu mffu Aaiitd 
ho(di kok& k{ koho 
JiUudo kilol^ hi^hohSi 
ai& d fHa iiumyd 
h%(h-ht^h^ 


^ntdfr dm iVuturw, CtHtnd Braidtem. 
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Dead (^flATfntm)p 

[SsTflAtrirda] 
oko dan^f- roodra 
poiluti^ha kuni^ tinlihuH 
hidiu ffu fftKtSu tin 

firdyrti bMororo 
kadfdn nruhcli hafo efo 
iuriSS okud ohiMAM 
ddoffA ffHHnL 

.TAguar (ifeti-MrMf-tt)* 
aiffe Iwmt jTtfiiff iivij-jn jmrc, 
oi id /«ifl tilti 

jS* rftwiw, 

Mr, Frie waw iiiiahb to ilii«3uv<;r whethisr any eoremoaka Uiko pkcu at hhth 
About motriagc llio infonnatioii wm ampler. MoUDgamy in genera^ although 
pnlygamy is penuitted. Kveiy young luan who wiahea to many mtiat have kiU^ 
luthor fivo peccaries or one jaguar^ thua givhig proof tliat he can support a fatnily. 
If he kills five jaguars be lias the right U* tiave two wivee^ but although nmny of 
the older hnnt^mea hod killed that number^ only in two caaoedid Mr. Frie see 
polygamy practised^ Tlie priest^ aa in aliuost every tribes U an oxoeptioa to the 
mle» and he is euabled to support two wives through th* wealth be obtaitia ttom 
his prole^tocu The proposal of loairiiige* aa is the ea&e also among the Chaco 
tribcfl^ eom{}s from the woqiao, Aa Vito put it^ "the yoimg man aita in the 
the young girl sends hiui minyatt of make; if be nocepta, he is a hridegfoom^”' 
It he €nU only a |K>rtioii or does not eat any at dl, bo thereby dgninea that ho 
either widics to jxwtpcme Im deeiaion ot rojoel^ the proposal outright After the 
acceptaiice the men wait two or throe, some oven ten or fifteen, daya^ liecauso they 
are nahameil to be seen entering the house of their bride- Ocoasionally their 
pniepi‘!cttve father-m-Uw fetches Item lute at night so that they may not be hurt 
hy tho gibes and niockings of the other men in the hahiio. This eenee of shaino ia 
uccentuatod if neither of the two have bad sexual intercourse before. After 
niamage Uio man stays m the house of the hride until he has a family of his own^ 
when he bnilds a house for himBelf Among the Chaco tribes, where no httAHo 
oviste, this feeling of mrntety ia uot to bo fonucL 

t'aldofl told Mr* Frit that, at u certain time of the ytsar, a h^ast takes pkoe in 
the bakUo at which ihe youug mm steal the virgins and keop them in the 
Upon interrogating the Dorem they answered that it only happena if the girl fiim 
no parents, because otherwise the father wotJd be veiy angry* 

If a Borom suspects hia wife of infidelity ho put# her at tte disposal of tho 
young men in tjje ftoAvte, and she becomes what is known os tdlifo* tA, triiial 
prostitute. She rcmoiiia pruianently m the bahUo, m allowed to lie pr^eut at the 
hunting aUhoiigh her preaeijce ia prohibited at tho more iniportent 


of ih^ 
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religioits festividim She reoaivee maQy from the yoong meUn is paint&cl 

with amd in geaem] ©njojB a fairij cromfortaldn life. Mr. Fri£ never met 

more than two snoh armda in any village. 

According to the Bakurvru described by Professor von den Stoinen, tlie Boronv 
bring the bonea of their dead to tho comotery, where they nro wrapped in dirt and 
then dodcod with fcathera. The gr&vea toualat of a hole of which the walls aie 
supported by pieces of woocL Every w-eek they send men to poor water into them* 

Tlio principal ckinent in llio Ikkroro religion is tho same os that found aniong 
the other South American Izidiaus—^foar of evil spirits, tho apiriLs of the dead 
The difference l>etween men aud animals is nut sharply ^IrawnJ In this nspiTct 
they lioar n groat rosemblance to tho Ohaco tribes and tlie ^amiicoco where, 
iiccording to traditiDii/ all animals are doscended from human beinga, and aniniais 
not csnctly as men do, using bow and arrow, etc. Among the MatSikni, or Maakoi, 
the difference between some arumals and men is dearly enough diwwn; for Instanee 
<mly men, boraoe, parrots, and dogs possess immortal souls, the other animals and 
plan to having soiila tlmt are freed through use and afterwards l»ceome mortah 

To the principal bail spirits the Bororo gives the names Mipe and but 

it was impossible to discover the difference betwoou the two. The iniaaicnaries 
spoke of the Bororos believing in a good Hpirit (Mard9a% who lives in the fonrth 
lioaven, and who baa a^An Mfireba (son)^ who hvea in the first heaven, but it is 
apparent ^hai the priest mordy hoard the somewhat disfigured doctrines tb&t had 
liecii Icfkrnocl from some misaionary* In reality h nothing else than the 
Dufuhibi of ths Camacoco, of the lOvdiodo men, or IdiniH of the Kadio^ 

women, the Mtetumra or IffkamJut of the Mat^ikui, is, the human souk which is 
rogonled as a Imd spirit- llio Bomro are more afraid of the Itiun of ttie 

Bope, and it may be that the fonuer is tho naine of some old magicuui. 

The Bororos ofton make imagea of animals and out of wax p, 400), 
Tbeoe are sometimes | metre high. After they have been made ttiey are beaten 
and destroyed* 

AiiWOULTimE, 

T?ic Buram plant v^ery little in the Colonia Tlieroaa Chriistina and for 
that reason, pe^hftpe^ Professor von don Stdnozi, who only saw them plough 
under compulflion, liolieved that they had never been an agricultural uation. 
Mr, Fri£^ visiting thoso still living in a wild state^ discovered many pktitatioiis 
c^irefully kept Between Ke^ri and ColonJa Then>&a Christina plantations 

■ €f. SteiariL 

* ikmnding to fmr faMeiit the titue of the fiood mAnv dmitgvd th«iiijKlv«i 

into animals. 

* It is roniBirluhle tiuit tlie modem miBMiDoane^ btill be lO poerLf tninad 

rtbnola^lchily tlut like old Dubriihofer tbej <ad look npon traeh fignr&i is diriudulcM. {(^ 
tba Boletuio ef the SmleiiaaoL) 
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of 9 ugar-cAne werfl met wUh which were, howt^vcsrt xm^i proJwibly due 
to the inUuenoe of the CJoIonia. as no other? were foimd further in lh6 inlerinr. 
Carkapapaiifft is found evoiywhere planted the bm (houses), aud these 

plantations proJmbly lielong to the comuinnity. In the ndghliaiirhood of tlie 
village the tsrge fiehla of mthI'H {Bixxt. rdacut) are to be found, wbi]o the man' 
dioca and nuuse are plnutod at some distanoe Ifoui tlio vaUnge m that the ehildreii 
cannot eat the green and unripe husks of corn before they have been blessed by 
the prieat. This ceremony of hlaa&iiig, to taste the com bofora which would mean 
certain deaths conaistB iu drat wa.shing the half-ripo husk and pUcing it hofore the 
(the inediclne man), who by uniJitemiptedly daiiciug and singing for 
BcvenJ hours, and by incessant smokings w^arks himself inUi a state reseiobling 
hypnotic ecstasy, in which oondition, trembling iu every muscle, he bitoa into the 
husk, uttering shrieks from time to time. A similEir ceremony ift repaatal 
wheuever a Imge animat such m a tapiri wild pjg, otc.^ or some Urge Hah such aa 
Jahu^ Ihrath (salmon), etc., ia shot, ft is the firm belief of the Bororo that 
should anyone touch nnconaecratod meat or maize before the ceremony lias been 
cotuploted.hcand his entire tribe would periatL Tbe luedicine men have persaa<led 
their fallow men that anil -IfurrAi enter the liocly of those who eat aucii food, 
and that such imni tremble in cvei7 limb, ns if thoy had an enemy within them. 

c. 1>R^, irre. 

Tlie priiieipal garment of the ineji is a ptenis oulf which is made of a 

folded palm leaf (coloured witli i/rulric)^ and on feative occasions oover^l wttli 
down (feotliemk At tho marriiigB coremony the bride carries such a piui leaf 
unfolded in her hair, to lie substituted for the old, one whenever it should be 
necessary. A Ilit/t Srknur (hip ginile),^uch m Professor S^leinen noticed among 
the hnlf-civilwed Bororofl, was not fonnd.^ 

Tlio wonieti wear the corset of bark {XndoliffAl and Jatoba baal Ijcmd 
(partTind^) «p:^ken of by Stoinen, and likewise stwpcndets n ronl 

fualened around the shoulders and stdes,^ 

I%r Mat£bial Culture. 

The present sketch deals ejtduflividy with the etimEigrapIiic oolIcotioEi given to 
the Rtirliiier Miueuai fiir VolkcrkuudB l,y Mr Fri6. ariii with objfcts in Itiit 
[irivnte [Wflsectiiqtt. 


A. Dhkss. 

The in, the sole raiment of the men is, as ataicd beftire, luatlo of palm (Oau® 
1 ^ 1 ), wooiUing to isteioeu, by folding the two ouda logptlier eo tliai they form n 
ring (Fig. 1, &. r, d. e), nnd then tumitig one end 90 itegreea wid inflerttng it lebw 
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ttie oUiiir. Tliej vstsy frojjj 14 to 17 cul, a^tiil aIwujb oolouiwl with stripes 
of uriikti red. The ht» wom hy tlie brides in their hair, foruiing a band anraml 
the head, am siiniJjirly pamted. Tlioae are 40 to 42 om. long tmiL 3 ctn. wide. 

The 601*801 and bast band are exactly identical with tlioee (ieaoribcd by 
Steinerj.' The ao^ed " aospondera" conaiat of white, red, and butT-colouied 
cord^ mode in tlie olmmctemdc tmnnor tliat elsewJieto we have only wet among 
the Canaicoco. in the on® there are twelve aaoh corda, ax on each side, held 
together by three lower and three upper fastenings of waned eord sot with f^uiU 
clups in a tediniilue atmiJar to that of the lip stieks. The other two have only 
four cords on each aide and arc boanj by only two such fastenings above and 
below, wliich are Jikowiae itikld with quill chips, 

B. Heaij ako Ha^k OHSA.«asm CPlate XXXVin. Figs. 1 and 2.) 

fJreteaa—Among tho Borore. as steted above, the urowna of Jagiuu daws 
have a great importance. The type, desciilied by Professor von den Steinen,* 
consists of large daws bound to a framoworlc of bamboo sticks wrapiied in palm 
leaf, iu aacb a way that the onrvad claw points inward. Mr, FriiS also btooglit 
home a type hitherto miknowii, of much swaller circiimferonce and having the 
daws of iho tiger cxi.Jn^tmriiti. instead. This latter type was only found among 

the Bororoa of the Amgna^'a. Both are known as adifya htrtge in the 

Itororo laiiguage. 

The /■'anire (feather diadem) is similar to that desoribed by Steinun.'* Die 
single foreheffll ornament cousists of a piece of reila're bark 18 cm. long, wvereil 
wifcL BriJuT aijJ nmm 

i«) TTie iijpei of hair fstther* a and eArtm-Zem^ w. 

(1) Bamboo stalk with points white wowl inserted iu iL The stalk is 
covered witli sewed black nod red feathers, a Inug red one sunnouuting the top. 
and a row of featliere sewed on ono aide almost large aa the lop one. of brown- 
white colour. The entire lengiJi u 75 cm, 

(2) ilambtm rnuue witli it hcaip in tbo middle. Tho top U surinoimted by 
long nxl feather, and the frame pasta:] with Antm down. Length 52 cm. 

(2) Bamboo slalk with wooden point iiisorted. The stalk is linal with atiurt, 
alteruately black and yd low, feathers, and tliree clusters, one at the liaao of ilie top 
bTown-hlue feather, one tu Lhc middle and one at tlie lower part of the stalk, of 
yellow, red aiuJ white down, Lensth. 68 cm. 

(4) One tong ral feather with a wooden point inserted in quill. Snuill yolfow 
feather* ore at techwl to tlie long feather, and two clusters of down placed near the 
bane. All those and more are worn at the buck of the head. 

Tljun tliere are varioiw small featheiB varying from 38 to 45 cm., whkh are 
worn in the hair. Cienemlly the moat oouspicuous is the smiiH black and grey 

■ Steiaen, rf 47i. ’ /£«*, 473 ff. » IbitL, 480- < ^77^ 
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patebcd feather of tho aigia eagle, with ajnall j-ellow tuid gioea feeltiere, cluatora of 
down and two dueteiB of hiunaa fiaif hangitig fmm each skte. It is known S9 
kurttffUffn, Other types are ahown in 6 and e (Plate XXXVIT1, Fig. 1) and iu the 
Toucan-bi][ type rf. During the Mi dfinw, tiie men wear, in ihelr hair, a feather 
ornament oonaiatingof h diimiund-ahapcil pi^eof beet pasted wi th feat here, with 
two othere at each side:. It bears a striking resemblance to an omnmont worn at 
the AngaUi Seh-dauce, as well as to old PeruTian feather dress. 

The feathers worn behind the enr generally consist of two loaiu fnatliets, not 
very long, with shorter ones and dusters of down at the base, although single long 
onea with ahort feathers at Inse are also found. (Plate XXXVIII, Fig. 2, A, j.) 

(fi) The ear pendants^ (Plate XXXIX , Fig. 1.) 

The general sliaiie is that of a rhomboid coming to a blunt point at one end. 
Tlietv are always two sueh hgures attached by cam^tuUa cord, which is hung 
behind the liack of the ear so that one pendant fajla in front and ntie at tlio buck. 
The principal types ate j— 

(1) A rhomliaidal piece of Jatoha hark 14 otn, lo'ng, pnsled with feathers 
of various edours ami down so armitgeil that there are always 
two or tnore horir^onLul patches of featlicrs more or leas relieved 
from the others. The width at its greatest |ioiiit b about 5 tun. 
Some liave diorl featbure at the aide, (o, &, r, <1, e. A,) 

(2) A piece of fnr, covered with feotheni. Length, 17 cm. 

(3) A long piece of [mlin leaf 2Cc]ii. long, ininted with pitch. The diape 
b pointed at top, forked at bottom. The onmmentatioii of the ouc 
eonsiatsof ohlictue eroesed lines with block dota in the triangles 
fontie<1; of the other, simply of block dots, (p.) 

(4) Rhondioickl shape, widoting towards the liottom, with five Unger- 
like oeclions, divided into five si^^snts. Tlie objecl, iu all 
probability, b intended to represent a liumaa foot 


<-y> lip Ornaifimta. (Plata XXXVlll, Fig. 1, h. *0 

AU the Bororo men wear Up^ihains or li|witickB innorted in their lower Up. 
The hole is mode by on iiifitnnueat known us itmtpdra. There ore two varieties; 
one, consisting of n woodcJi shaft and a bone point with a idiutter of large fealbeni 
on the top and four clueiert of down over variouft parts. The shaft b enclosed in 
blackened B»ve ootd. on the Hurfaoe of which are phioed sumll plce« of featlier quUl. 
oblong in shape, orranged so as to leave two or three windiiigii of the cord hetweeit 
eoeli horisontal row of qnm-cliipa and giving the whole a etriking tcsembljimM to 
inlaid ivory work. The other consiste of a shaft ol wood and a bone pmnt, dustere 
of down and a number of long faithere oa one side of tlie shaft ouly, Tliera is no 
inlaying of feather-quUl chips. There is also a third variety which differe only fniri 
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Ihe firet in haviug nmrcly om /earlier at the top and aiaiiy /eatliera scattered over 
the shaft generaUjr^ 

The lip-eittica are of four kinds} ei ther m _ 

(I> They ooiwiBt of iialved bamboos (Fig. 1, j, A), about ^cm, wide, with 
three or four clusters of red and yellow fenthera and feather-<jaills 
inlaid on ciw sidt.aa herore dewnbeti, or(2). of a ahaft of brown wood 
with three clusters of feathers—aoj^tinioe witli five—and the feather- 
quill dupe ' inlaid on ail sides with the surface waxed over. TJie 
length is generally 18-20 cm In Fig. 1, m, we liave a lip 
pendant extremely difficult to obtain. It ia mode of shell^hips and 
cocoont, afterwards filed, and given by the priest as a present to every 
new-born chUd. They generally talre more timn a month to manu- 
factnm (3) A type of rare oocurrenoa—a piece of bars 10 cm. 
long, tapering from i to ^ ora. (4) A mudi longer type with qiiiU- 
inbying and feetlicr oovering, as well ne six olmsters and bunch at 
the end. (fig. 1, a.) 
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The Hp-chidna aje ef three kmdii:— 

(t) A number cif duci about 1 cm. b tbeir ]f}ngt>st diameter, elliptical in 
shape, mafic nf mother'of-^pcurl and bomul to one anethoT by red-cmtl 
At the end is alirays appended a olnater of red feathers. Tlio first 
disc ia always eliapeil like n miniature club. (lilg. t, <it) 

(21 The aatne as (1) but witli discs 2^ ciu. lu their btngest diameter. 
(Fi& 1,/) 

(3) A tyiie of mre occmrence, ooiiaiating of a cIulHlilte ahuped piece of 
bone about 2 cm. long, and a tapering piece oftiiiScuLloiig. (Fig. l,f,) 
The reason for the variation in the first disc Is merely to afford a 1>etter 
fastening in the lip. 


C. OttKANKKI^ PF THE BOPT UEN'FJtALLT. 

(<i) Ann-bttifiiit, 

There is outy one kind, insde of atyjra fcsatheTS fastened to a rough network 
of Mm/fuata cord, A oldster of the same Tea there protrudea at tire point of union 
of the two ends. The arm-band is worn on the upper pert of the arm, A 
bracelet of wool calletl t<t}id>‘ 3 ide£ei> is also often worn, (Length 26 cm.i 
width IJ.) It is always woven by the men. (Pints XXXVl t, Fig, 15.) 

(yS) Ilrtiat orwtmerJ*, 

Then? arc itiree kiniis, niade of two lA/uyput eluwa, umde uf teeth, and 
made of featliets. 

(1) Thu claws of ^lyns are so arranged as to form a crescent, lieiiig 

joined together by nisin into which peari buttons are pressed and from whteb 
fmthens are suspended,’ Professor Steiiien found only one aiich crescent juiiung 
the Bororoa of Theresa OlirTstiua, hut Mr. Fn£ found a douhk crescent ttiiHing tiie 
wild tribee, nwdu in the same manner. (Plate XXXlX, n, o, p, j.) 

There arc also two unniature oTnoineDts to be fciund, one tniule of leuil and 
one of the canine teeth of the [j«cary, (Fig. 1, i.) 

(2) The teeth geiieTnlly ijssil ore the canioGs of a monkey strung on to a bamboo 
stick similar to the one mentioned b the case of the daw-crowiia In one 
example we counted two rows of thirty-one canines eaoL Tliis is the previJeni 
form. In some examples only five such caniua are found, wliile other tyfws 
have either four caniitea or four cauims and two premolaru of the tiger cat, a 
similar aettiug of jaguar teeth, or, lastly, two mjn'ttmi mcisors. All these teeth 

so amngwl that (with the exception of the long rewsj onapair face tu (raedireclian 
and one io the .jther. Eauh both is wrapped with corrh in eome cusea btaek mid 
whitti. ill nth(»n!i tikck and ri^ 


* Cf, 47ft. 
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(3) The feather breast^onianients of bo great importaitce. Thej’ vary in 
ehftjw. in geooral, liowever, lieiag ejtJjor oblong or double^tmngubi. Feathora 
of VAriai» coloiint are pasted on the haso of mAfjnfi-liark or skin, (PJaie XXJCVIf, 
Of S, IS.) 

f>. Weapon'^.— Baws. fQf, pioturea in Vou dan Stetnen.) 

Tl» b*nyi< and arrows of tlio Bororo are among the most porfevt foiitn] in South 
Aniariffu. rhero nro tlii'oo gmieinl tvpm:_ 

(1) TUo oouimoti fiflhiug tmw. 

(2) The peccary how, and the 

(3) Jngunr bow, 

(1) Bahiffa or aeliing how U 170 cm. in Jength. maite of sir&a patiii woo<l, 
with a bow string of rumsi-oiml tliat ia afterwanla woiiml ntotind the bow, Tlicre 

ia 00 ornninenutiQn of any kiEd. ft is also nsad for binla and anmlJci 
iininmlA. 

(2) The peccary bt^iv {a mote jjoijiietl uud latger thou tho aiwple one. Tbe 
Imw-airiug is of r«rwm-<ifjtJ which w wrapped around the bow aa in For 
(iiotw than half its length the bow ia covered witii palm leaves about 2j pni. wide, 
wbieh iiecome anialter toward the eml A leaf is added for each peccai^- killed 
nicBO are kept in ])iaco by yuyiwSf? thnoid croeseil on tbe outer aide. Vary often, 
L'aj>ecialJy for fcative iJCCRaiona, the bow is decorated with a cluater of feathera. 

Professor von den Steiiiea in Ida liook' Lae called tJiese jaguar-how^ but the 
wild Bororo, from whom Mr Friu obtaineil thijse pieces, Cttlled them very 
distinctly peceaiy-bows. 

(3) The jaguar liow is, to all intents ami purposesw tlie same as the peccary, 
t'xcept that instead of palm-leaf wrappings it lias thftse of ^iiar akin, oacti 
nmamenteil with two parrot feathers. Their number ia. Jiowever. never largo, as 
with skill Rigniftes a jaguar kiJh-d. The leiigili is alwiit the sanm as the peccarv 
iuiwi 

The arrows ai'c even mum various than the bowu. The shaft-feathering m, 
linwever, constant, consisting uf two feathers irregularly cut on out side and 
inserted in n ywyminf abaft wrapping in such a Diouner iliat the npper and lower 
point are not within (he uiuiie plane. The fcathcia are genemlly 18 to 20 cm. long, 

1. Tlifira are three IdiidH of hird-arrewB, those with a simple point of siHha woo<]. 
light white wood or hani brown wood varying from 40 to 45 cuL, with hojiibuo abaft 
frotu 95 to 105 cm.; thooo with an equilateral triiingulcr barbctl point of light 
while wihmI 44 cm. long, an imitatioii of the bone pointed nrrown, with shaft 98 cm. 

and tboso with sitiba light white or hard brown wooden points having eoven 
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rightr&iigled barbet oil one at*le, langtli 93 to 95 cm, and eluift voiying Eroni 93 to 
103 coi. AH these nnoiirs have the point aud the leathers fastened to the sluift 
by nteatie of yuym^' liark. 

2. Tlie pcooaTy nirovrs always consist of three parts, point, middle piece and 
shaft, in which the latter has become reduced to barely ouc-faurtli of Uic entire 
lengtli. Tiie relation being 20 to 114 em. in one cose; 35 to lOQ in the aecond; and 
34 to 107 in the third. The point b of ta^iutra lialvcd and pointed and ijoiind to 
a Jong thin midi lie piece of airiia wood by a careful wiuppiiig of yuyifiM The 
shaft of a thin palia^wood ta likewise fastened to the middle piece by yoywhif with 
thin due cord at the pniut of insertion of tlie feaLlicr. At about the tniddle of 
the shaft ore inserted on each aide five small bunches of red featbero, generally 
alternating with grey, and below this the yuy?n5^ wrapping changes from u si tuple 
to a croea-winding. At the end of the sluift aimiloi bunches of red feathers arc 
fastened in the fine cord w'twppUig. 

S. The Jagtuir arrows resemble the peccary very much except that Ibo isdnt 
of fn^uani is nmeh wider and consists not of the half but of a sectaoii of the palm, 
so that the inner side presents a Hat surfiiice and not a concave one, as in the 
fumier type. In one example the middle-picce prnjeets into the point tike the 
tupanhma arrows. The point lias likewise a notch on cither sule. The feather 
decoration of the shaft is identical with that of tlio [lecvary arrow. 

4. The arrows that are used indiscriminately for suudler prey and sometiines 
for fisliing oonsist of long mViha, light white or liord brown wooden iniddlc-pieces 
with a bone point longef on one aide than tlm otlicr; the middlo-piccc varies 
from 30 to 45 cm, and tlie slmft from 102 to 113 cui. There is no ornomentation 
whatsoever. 

5. For fishing and for erocodiles the Bororo generally iigc the liorpoou-arroiv. 
The slioft is mode of thick palm-wood, tesentbltng that ussd by the Uuato, and the 
baquH^n consists of a piece of bone with the urdtuary Iwirb fastened to tins 
harpoon and this in turn to the slmft by coarse tveum cord. The length is 4a cm., 
tlie slmfl 145 un. 


E. Musical Instrusissto, 

The Bororos have a great liiveisity of itiusical itistnimeuts, the princitKil lieing 
the Im, the Pam, tlie /Ifirirti and tin* Calabash. 

1. Tim /«t ifl a loige trumpemte inatnment composed «f two parte; one 
long piece of woml becoming brooder at the end and tiien tapering again. lu this 
broader port a hole 2J cm. stiuaro is cut, from which i«iut tlm instnuueiit is hollowed 
out to the point of ite attachment with the second part, a tube 7 cm. in diameter 
mailo of Jatoba hart The two pieces are comanted together by resin. Tlie whole 
trumpet is encloeed in a wrapping of ffliiiTO-bark stripe, I cm. broad, and covered 
with down feather. The length is 102 chl. 67 cm. for narrow tube and 35 for 
Lijrget one. 
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ProriuMor von diai Steinen Jm 5giired n siinikr trumpol which be cal hi 
" Totenflou?," funeral fluut. hut tliis secma to na a raistiomer, an it h neithor a 
Ihite, not btihig capobk of prodotiing a single oLrapte niite, nor la it used 
caclueivcJj for fiuieraK hut for evciy religious celehration. Jii our deaciipttou 
of the Jforn/o dance we Iisve had occaaion to s|)eak of its nae. TJie Boroms 
Ring into it and Uie wide inbe acta ns a resonator, TIjo ioBtrunient thua bcore 
B great raseijihlaticti to tlio signal tnmpet of tlie hentida of the Middle Ages. 

A Tho Fattii ia nti iiiatmiaant composed of four calalnishes fastened togeLber 
witli wax j at tlie t^jp of each one a Jiole is nnuk into whiub the Indiana sing. 
Tlio whole ia coveml witJi down fi-ailtere atul taahout cm. long. 4Plate ^\XI X 

m 

3. Ihe y^nnm ia a flute of barubuo cotupleteljr covered with feutbera ao that 
even, tlie hole is alutosi mTiBibl& The hole is formed by aieraly eatting uwav 
the upper part of the bamboo for about 1 cm. The featlien are tted on to the 
fluto by line black yarn. There arc two main types that diffei-, however, only in 
tho nature of their fcatlier decnmiion. (1‘late XXXIX, Fig. 2, p, A, i,y, jt. /,) 

I, Short cm featiicra littuig claaely to the pkte, eitlier rml, bine mid 

yellow, with the latter colour prvdojuiftating, or yellow and bbek 
with block predoiuimting. They are 40 to 42 cm. long. 

II, Bkort cut featljera but not Glting cloacly to llutc; geucrully bbek 

with an occaaionoi spriukUiig of ml. four clusiere of down and two 
small bunches banging from tha top The flute hole is entirely free. 
iieiK^riitly 60 cqi, Jou^, 

4. Tile cakliaabcs are used os raltica. with piecta of shell for tJm rattle. 
Many are covered with down feathers, while some arc simple with auiall helca to 
iucreasc the rcaommeti UUic™ arc uaeU as whistles, n hole being made at tlie 
top into which they blow, imitating the barkijig of dogs {ef dcacriptruit of .Vnrido 
dance, p. Wo). 


1. Dolts. 
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4 ^ 0 ) IIoHb arc made of palm-leaf folded Logether a few tiaiea with 
detailed chnracterisaLion of the scitss. The fenude dolls have, for 
uiatanec, a coract of ./akftn bark and aii aprou of Jaioln bast, and 
one even has an imitation of the mcnikcy-tootli-braBst ornament, 
made of aiuall piecea of light wood and cotton. (Plato XXXVll, 
Figa. 1 . 2, 3, 6 , 7. 21). Bonietiiuca they have a belt of black cloth 
to signify tlie menatrualion period. Tlie male dolls are characterised 
by having no dress, but no attempt is mailc to imitate the Jfet. In 
one example a DOVeiiug of down La meant to signify that the doll 
has just bum born, although, in general, fcathera can be regarded aa 
an imitation of luiir. Ttie tignres vary in size from fl to 12 cm. 
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in Jeii} 2 lti and to 5 oox in width. Sonieticifta n timniier 
of dolls (ti:^ atraog toother anil hviog on the wall of tlvo houee. 

(fi) But dolls ato not always nmde of jialni-leaf. Jirst as many are 
fashioned oot of colstisshes with feather covering. In Plato XXXVIT, 
Fig. 4, ia ahown a person with hair shorn wcaMivg 
s feather gariaad j Fig. 9, s' ealnljoah covered 
with pitch and feathers, that of a dancer at sotna 
festival; Figs. 11 and 17 are newly born children, 
ntid <is in the case of the palm dolls, are covered 
witli dowiL Also Figs. lO, 16, 19, 20. 

2. The planing inetnnaent of a Capivata 
tooth l>oimd to a piece of iamboo has Ijeen 
deecrilieil hy BtetnenJ 

3. A typical numdioca sieve of light 
pidm-wood sticks, barely | cm. tn width, 
bound together by their oord. The aias Is 
41 X 47 cm, 

4. A ilagger made of the aliarpenud femur 
of the ostrich with featljet decorations Pro¬ 
fessor Steiasn believed it to he an omonienti, but 
iu reality it is used as a secret weapon by those 
vrho have no knives. It is concealed in the hoir, 
very skilhilly among the feathers and a special 

uruoineiit of foxtail with small black and white Feathors. (Plate XXXVII, 
Fig, 13,1 



AppKsmx, 

Among the unpublished manusoripta and notes of the late Signor Guido 
Boggiaiii, now in the ftosaoBsion of Mr. Fri£, we found a short vocabulary of Borere. 
containing many worda not found in citlmr Professor von den SUdnon’s work^ or in 
the peniplilet of Senhor hjaldos.* We have doomed it best to pubtiah it sa it was 
found in B(»ggiAoi’a uute-liook, witii tlie Italian orthography of the Bororo, and the 
luitiin translalioo, to wtiicli we odd on English one. 

The vocabulary was obtained at Porto Csaado from Lliree Thjtoin who hud 
come to Paraguay by steamer. 


» VtUtr ctm Satitni^hir, Ct^ifot BratU, pp. 478. i litict. 

* roddWnniii da Lingnu do* Bervro* Cotoesdot^ Cnyaba, IHIKI. 
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Ttauas. 

E?f<]U3Fl. 

Ho/eoroddA^he .. 

ii* *■* -«# ■.’■.« 

Ptuml of Qororow 

(/) . 

eoiniitar! ... 

bow do yoit do f 

deco 

mmm 

jon. 


/rwito dW tarittna ... 

Iruit of tho tarnnui. 

aei^i 1 
oa^dj 

ffl/Zw /i?/ 

tw«y« .. 

1 

1 *■!. Mmm p.|,f 

. . 

bony. 

ippo . . . 

jTK^,j:n£3£^ fnnuio, mmo 

sticlt, small Irnnk 

ihikira „. . 

r /?eE3« «ii %w, raffa 

branch. 

a ptoco of wooi!. 

* 

^ «"■ ■< . M.m.m v a. r ‘ 

spfigfare eon la sm*6. 

pronotniunli d* !•* 

Fconomm&i pra&c, bt 

^ . * ■ ■ * i * . I<« * 

«>?■ 

prti^tu} jmwmiHtdi d" 2’’ 

sing. 

Ptonominai prafit, 2iul 

*■>* 

«iyf. 

draii (t istfi) ... 

sing. 

my tootlu 

^ .. 

„ (t'^iwt) „. 

yonr tsotb. 

avifhdto 

„ C» *>™) if) 

M m (?)■ 

duto .. 

t, (»AuoO^ - - 

then* „ 

.. 

M C* ftffldri) ... 

onr p 

tftffO 

„ (i vo^tri) . 1 

your „ 

autfht'fo 

XT (t lof0) .. 

choir t. 

1 

tlHMfr/H<l / 

fii^cca mui) ... 

my mouth. 

. 

, (la taa} . ^ 

yoiir <. 

fajlfSTuo . . 

„ (A* ■«>sfra) 

our 


„ (tetoru). 

their „ 

ihdnno 1 ' 

naso 

noso. 

inArr 


foot» 1st person sing. 

**P B-lV l-IS 

« c^> . 

.. 2nd ^ 

/UM-iini ,.. ,.. 

,, <s%fi-) ... ... 

„ 3rd& 6th pura, sing 

jmiirfi .. 

« (4*) 

„ 1 st plural 

duffhf-^uiv I 

,. (O') 

» 2td „ 

iehitra 

K * ■ m «4 >' ■-# 

hand. 

icAtrin i ' 

idierikeoi “* •“ 

^ii4i 

thumb. 

fAimfght . 

uitghu (ikUa maflfi) 

finger-nail 


,, (ifcipKafe) 

toe-nail 
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Boboko, 

iTAUAtr. 

E^fii.uni. 

pifbic^ pdbbtt 

r 9* ' 

## f»#p * + « 

watOT. 

jKfm,ton( *.* 

ii B ■! 

/«ow 

five 


k B B 

ftftft *m. 

rain. 

htht taT€ff6ddo ... 

k B B 

fftow to ,.. 

trhe rain oomua. 

peii>4iia «.. 

... 4- 

hi<m, tofto (Him e»SR 9 

goptl, beautiful (a llun^ 



umj)er*onay. 

or a peraoii). 

. . i 

4 ■ B 

bnUia, €iitiiv& {(tigmto 

uj-ly, bnrt (of taste, of 



<ra9pift& 0 di ffflmitenfi). 

osjieot or of character). 

ieea . 

;»■■■*■ 

■.!!. ftf-n ft'fti 

canon. 

eah 1 fibtietW ... 

... 

/ 


{cMCnriria 

B 1 * 

chicUa, ffmndf imbarm^ 

embonkcient. 



ziane. 


iftSrer^ 

BIB- 

tsa^Kprc a) ... 

ateamer (ship)* 

e&reriu .. 

B B B 

mp 9 re, pir9n<t/o 

H 

cuririu 


grande ^.. 

IflTg^ 

Mm>%u 

-** 

paiaorimo 

bIiovg! or oflJT. 

9 mm -1 * I 

-** 

^Mio ft.. ft , ,ft. 

knifeu 

Wi 

..^m 

t&id0 m*m ftp* 

hiittBC, 

idi*poro "1 

9'9 - 

pori^ 

itoor. 

bdi-pormiffo 

P 

fincsi!m (pimda portn) ... 

window, fixuiilt door. 


Ph* 

dim w 

eafGx for dknitmtiva 

|3icAirfri 

««« 

piffiofe 

HltUlIL 

pickiHrd^ 

ft ■ i 

piccoiimmo 

Hmulteat. 


mm*F 

ragaisa . .. 

bojft 

nug^dre-c^t^ri .4- 


mgazsa 

girl 

m£do I 

... 

Miwwa 

luaiu 

tojnWf 


bw, TOJfll 

I oo w. 

iap{ra*mfddd **. 

«.ft 

, to(<,tor» . 

OXft 




OOWh 


-« 


wuuion (foiiFiJimo). 

iH&fcr 

4 r*>l 

titmo m:ehi^ 

old niniL 



(rfOTlM 

d wijiiiiin. 

i?»4fc-ci4n' **, 



1 1^1 old llliUL 


ht. 

&Urmamwe di mrid^g- 

AbbtvTiaiion o! run'- 



hiddfk 

(UijhSddo. 


ft-ftft 

^(rtVJiw tm. 

E ]rouili« njiudoiu 



rerftt, eop0 (!• peiT.) 

heacL 
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Italulv. 

1 K7i4lJ.U»lL 


* ft 

ft ■ ■ 

^ -»*■ W*m *.i 

L 

adU 

-w P* 

ft^ft-ft- 

i W ... .IB. '... 

y^tL 

dn 

*w- 

ft ft ft 

... 41.« *.* 

he. 

p& 

Aim. 

... 

... ...r ... 

WB. 

ia 

* ftV 

■ ft ■ 

... ... 4.. 

yoBp 

diiffAf ... 

ft 1 -ft 

ft ft ft 

m m m- m m -m ft*ftft 

they* 

{mi aadnufodd^ 

ft ftft 

to wwfo (to mdo flifnmtNoX 

I go, I gi& to the rwm. 

i-mraf/iMldw 


ft-ft-ft^ 

II M »7 Jl 

'* 1 * fi ii 

pattdHa 


*** 

ondianto (iwi) ,,, 

we walk. 

poilfinidffi} 

ft 1 « 

. * * 

„ TO* (not} 

Let ua walk on the coad. 

pamar^i^idiiQ 


•* - ■ 

„ noi ti h^^mtre 

1 let (IS go to work. 

piiaoddua 

■ft ft K 

- F ft 

„ -fl dormire 

p ir rt sleep. 

paffoild^a 

ift m * 

ft ft ft 

ir 11 ^ !&CT'(J I** 

^ drink. 

coddda ... 

ft ft ft 

m mm 

* . 

drink.. 

*>»*aSFe ... 

vft-ft 


tnmigiart . 

eat. 

nodddct ... 

*mw 

H ft 

doriairt .. 

sleep. 

tnorfcfda 

ft ■■ ft 


to dorm 

1 sleep. 

11 

ft «•» 

... 

dovamii . 

wtioie are you goipg! 

c^ibd-tmragadrd i 

... 

daw Mi fl. w t ,., 

„ do you work 7 

aehirtSuna 
amffddftit, 1 

4-«* 

*** 

111 lUttM, propno tm 4 .. 

ft 

yoitraalf. 

nra(;ii/tdu S 

» h 1 

... 


ory. 

Tjier^i ... 
battiUttMi '1 


I-. 1 . 

ffimtcf 

day. 

boeoiikide J 
dri 1 


... 

... 

night. 

drtiS 


i w* 

fwm .., 

tuooti. 

rmdfyf, 


... 

3UJh 

fltor. 



... 

yamhft {l*jitfn).vi 

leg. 

fl* 

.PR 

... 

mn^m ... 

blood. 

^ri 

... 


doloTf, doten 

pun. 

itto-e\dri ... 

... 

... 


my tooth. 

uxt></<ktdu 

« 1. 

**r 

id smo ammidato 

I 0411 siok. 

ird 


^ mm 

tatfoh di Itsffm ... | 

wooden table. 

Mira 

- 

... 


rib. 


... 

. « r 

... ... .1.- 

bone. 

tdri ... 

. « * 


gatnbo (daJ ffinocdtio 
ififfne). 

leg. 

















VoJrioH Fjiic A2in Paul Haois,— to the 


4(M 


Boi<^ 

Itjuja^t. 

E^TflLDni. 

iihi 

■p -1 ■ 

monuifftui 

moiusiidu. 

tdri . 

* urn 

*»* 144 ■■■■■■I 



«-■ A' 

csapelti ... 

hfiiiE. 

itiia . 

... 

iQ&Hifo (1^ p$r»^) 

tousum* 

tArtt . 

m mm 

oceki (1* pers,) phir. ,., 

ejSH, 

arfyhl-ipiHtirifldn 

... 

jtW»^ 

young girL 

tiAtt 41« ^ r 

V # P 

immmpdli 

m y I mi m 


1 p-« 

(i mm cftpeHi) ,, 

to mt my hair. 


*m'- 

„ {ittioi „ )... 

1* ^ your n 

HTUffdildo 

•■• ■■ 

«ii« ■-■» it** 

oaough* 

uruffaddiAgv^ *„ 

■It* 

h(fjtta (if\ftfrw iM pri£f~ 

oitoiigb (^trei^thtsned)* 





ijl^OffOddd 
ippidra ^ 

•w mm 

roliU^ gittoeehio,. . 

gomito . 

kuee fruoturc (?) 

elbow. 

ipjArrim / 

mmm 



tra ea fotangi 
ilfHe liitO', 

r joiut Iselow theptialHU- 
L gen of tlm thuuilk 


P P P 

unj/Vie .„ 

iifliL 

,.1 

■Pi 

tiifgua 

lougue. 

tntu^sr^ia eebogfji‘M 


/ai(n> mipcrior 

appei" Up* 



toFo del labbro in/aior *., 

torus of lower Up* 

ird 

»mi> 

ttgiM . 

wood. 


*0 -!■ 

t», im fintfl 

ttUla weli 

iupirard . 

mm. 

<aso fii fee 

ox-bone. 


mm-m 

galiim ,., 

lien. 


mom 

MOM rfj gallim... 

; heji^B et3f^3* 

^rf€Ufjhiitdo-g/kidQ^ 

0mm 

wccAio . 

old. 



MOKia vtahio ... ... 

old macu 

.00 

omo 

dorado tjmiee) 

(I.Jorfldci-liih*) 

0** 


tuono „. 

tliuuder. 

hoJi/^-f^^umg6ddtK 

04* 


uloiict 


-m* 

^«P ... . 

U^tuingH 

miridmUo^ 

m** 

Ifarmmto.ptmimto ... 

BUflBUL 

miri*Tikii^ o.. 

mmo 

letnnU 

snn-risu. 

hATi-<^uo§4^ o.. 

mm* 

pomtneragiiio . 

nmnj^ 

mHirtekchdddiy ,,, 

mm* 

vena k 5 poru ... 

jibout 5 omtigofk 

miridmiaddddo^ 

n*m 

mtza-giorvto 

zuid^by. 

ii^dr^dnrucA^^a(fitjijc 


vena ie $ pom ... 

about 3 otejigea. 















of ih€ Indiana. 
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iUoriddi^. ^ 

iUoiddi^ 

iitiAmui ,,, , 

irntdAr^go 

ariddr^ 

hicchOjgu. 

boodlic^^ nut^A^m 

tapini hiri 

mirighi^ uicHri,.^ 
hu^chigffu 
migga ... 

&(£rAiW 

5(^fYt 4 ■ 1. III. 


rntriri 

hoddit 

add^jfp^ 

n^t **. 
iwfctAUfir / 
vmpO^ t . 


(mid) 

mnVo(mMj) 

/roififo ^figgttrre 
frotsth mimr^ 
ntffa£^{$ordh).., 
urn JJIT 

fi-eciu 

turn (Brfmiimo) 

Ibid {r&rda. mr^itvUa). ,. 

cardagro^fa 

(abttrco, Figaro 

cufw (dFt) Aut 
ffiirm.gri^ 

raima di fitro 
goinenn **. 

wo, iiaa txi^jb 

wo 

^^wilhc^a dimadr^pcrta ... 

/on? dd iahbro i^fmm 
prr il itmbatd. 

/srro^ mdalh 

bMifftio .. 

rimt cctjiiw^ 

/i|^H.irfi> bcvibiti atimuto 
flftlh 

... 4-. 

Jagmr 

oowii at chiAi^a 

cotat 

c&mt t rhr did f 
mtmt li tkiilmi tu t 
d4^peif dove d trm$t « . . 


my wife 
my hujibflitiL 
uldfir broUlBl^ 
yotii^r ,, 

^rl <aiiBief}i 
bow. 

aiTiiiw. 

A vegetable Erom whi*^ 
rootfl the Bororow moke 
cord. 

eord of middlo thickness 

iKiW-atring. 

tobaoco, otgar. 

liver, bfgo rivftT. 
ox-!o4itheF. 
white " ardea,” 

man obam. 

imohoritig. 

nOp 1 do not wieb. 

no, 

lip-omamoot of moUwr- 
of-pearL 

Tim hob of the lower lip 
for inaertiou of lip* 
nmaizictitw 
iron, JuetaL 

botlfe 

wino» ti drink obtoiooij 
from prodsed^ut fmiL 

fish-hook. 

Jaguar. 

how do you call this 
(thing)! 

What! \fhatdidyioiiaay 7 
What is yonr Dame I 
Wliat wr it t What have 
yoti found ? 


lTM4JkV* 


£ireLuni. 
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DESOEIPTION QF ILLtTBTB ATIQNS. 

Fio, 1, |v Lir O&sAMiHm 

( 4 ) Lip Htiob, vith qaiD inbijtng iknd fmtli^r ccvverizig. 
r) Bak with dawn oavoiing. 

(di, #) Bu unfiDtitlied, ui^d for apedJi] oocaKaatUw 
(/f o) Lip oluliia. 

{gp A) Ereut anuni^ntfl of 1e^ in itnitAtfou of du!|pUA dftw^ 

( 1 ) Braut onumioQt* of cuLiun of peodirj. 

(/p A) lip i£k!k% ordiELATf kind, with quHl bk^ing uid foattiifT dun^nro. 
(0 Lip itiok wnsutmg of boot and 
(n} Ear-p«i]<laiil of fealhen. 

Fra. 2t p^::4DC^.--Eaxi Bfmit 


-rjTjrr//: 

(li S, t) DolU (foiiiaLinfi)i 

( 4 ) Cakl^adi doll ropiwtiUiig man with feathar crown* 
b) Br^sMt nrtiMiienL 

(Bp SI) Alajo doU (navlj iwo ab Atinwn by down i^oveHng). 

(7) Uoll with ffimw imitation of breast iinuuiiQDL 

W Breatt anuuuont 

(®) J^ll draMod for IfnnVo daac«» 

(10^ 11, Iflf 17, Ift, 9D) Odahuib doll* (nawljr horn aa aIiowh by down covering). 
(I!) BrwMt omatnent. 

(13) l>aggi:tr uiads of Mbarpanod oatricH booei 

( 14 ) Bn^t nmamont. 

(15) Amv-ljand* 

( 13 ) Breaat umwuanL 


XXXVUL 

Fia L 

(fi, ^ Fnither omanifiDtii worn in bAir. 

(g, 5, i) lip buivniL 

Pio. S, 

(ff, ^ t/p t L *t *, ^ Tarimia klndji of baiher crriuuucmla worn in luir 

{A, » richer firOMi wnta warn b?biiH| tbo mt. 

(t) tip boner. 


Pl^r XXX/X 

Pm. 1 . 

(a, ftp r, ef^, g, A, ifjj f, in) Varttnia kind* of -ear-pmidaiiLa, 
(•H *» Krwart nmamanta mvle of daoypua clawa. 

(9) Hm*t orsjuuBnt made of pecoy^ tcath 

Fio. 2. 

(«, #) VarloiiH foatbem worn in balr dming Ftih iHom 

(/} PdMtp a tnunod itBtrmnont* 

^ h/p dul^ii 


Joitmii o/ tliM t'ot. XrXTV. 1006, Flat* XXXF^IT, 



cojrrBJBUTjiwa tij the wtudy m the aiiiosio isdianb. 








Jownift 6/ Ur AMiirefotusient iMtUUtf, VoL XEAT/, 1906, PMt XXJ^VJII. 



« ft It tt r f f h i 

rjeATiiEa orn^hkvi^ as£i lii^ ik>k.i:h£. 



^ I* ^ d 9 f ^ k J k I m fi M 

i 

rKATIIKR OS^TAVKSTfi WitR LIf IHjEJia (Jt>. 
CWTBIFtUTlONS W TUK STlfFiY OK TiJE BOIlOaci r^WAKSv 




















(A* tn$Mntr, T*/, JS.Vri, lOM, Pl^ft XTXiX. 


I 




« fl 0 

riJIlJ-DAVCJt OUJAJiV:'!/^ 


OONTOIBUnONg TO THJt 


/ ff A i j I 
WIT^tf^L tX«ThtFlV^VT8L 

FT9i £ 

Stuitv 01 ^ THE JKlttORO IKDUSB, 
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mSCELLANEA. 

PROCEEDINGS OF TITE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITriTE, IOT6. 

JitticMrjr 1906. 

ProL W. Gowund; Presidetit, in tim chair* 

The eloccion ms Athn^iiiic^d of Mr- 11 A. Pab^Tn and Mr. H. L. TAX(rTE its 
Orrllnarj Follows ot the In^tuto. 

Mr. R H- Pye And Mr. F. W. HrTn.EE were ippointed auctiUxr^ of tho aocwinta 

for 1905. 

Mr, Q. W. LaxpI.U^ii, F.RS., read a pajior UJiMferaisui hy Hpeoiraeaa md lAnCftm 
alidaa on *' The Oecitirrence of Stoao Iioplaiiiofit* in the Zundnai VnUey, aaaj VioteHiA 
FMle^'tp, 159). 

Thepaporwftfi dkeu^ by Mr. BAL7^>URt Mr. Dalton^ Mr. HoLVE^ Mr. Waerex, 
Mr. MacIi"Eh and tbo Prjcsiukst, luid Mr LAMPLunri roplbd* 

JtMKwiry 1906. 

Annual Moating (sec page 1). 

FArmry I3fA, 1906 h 

Prof. W. GowLAJfD, Prwtdentr in the chair. 

The cloctifin wha Announced of Mr. C H, HajU^ee and Mr. A, W. Oke aa 
Ordinary Fullowa of the Inatitiite* 

The Sbcretaiiv exhil«t«l two clay tmagos iiaod by the Aldkuyit in harroit cere¬ 
monies I906p ly, and kIao a Inn tarn slide showing four oF the remarkable dant^e- 

jinnlots whiah are worn by dnrniora on that oocaaloji 1906* 53). 

Mr. A. L. Lewis exhibitcil ultdes of Budo Stone Monuments with ^Noten on boidb 
K udo Stone Monuments ki Glamorn^iuiahire ** (jVoa* 190T* 26 )l 

^rhe paper wm diacTistefl liy Mr. Anuxsox^ Mr Teomas, >[r. Geay and the 
PiUSiinEM-t and Mr. Lewis repUod. 

Air. N. W. TmomAtS rend a paper on ** Deluge Legendi.'' 

The paper wha diiciuwd by the Phesidext. 

Ff^/rwv 2ltA, 1900. 

I'rof. GnwiAHD* Prcisidonij in the chair. 

The ehvtim waa aimonnred of Mr. R C. Bexixo-hiv, CoL IL W. Fejldex^ 
Mr. P^ScWT-MtiNeiiiEFF. Rev. H* A. SsAStEs fuid Mr, Cecil Wrav as Ordinary Fellows 
of the IiwtiWte. 

In the ahseuLO of the luithor ^ pa|lor on '‘Anowtor Worship in Japan/' by 
Mr. \V. (1. Astux* w™ rend by the President 1906* 93). 

ATr. W. A. CuNXiXGTON read florae Anlktopologica] Notes on Lake TanganilUt'^ 
illuslrated by knteni slid as. 

'Die paper was disotiased by Mr, BAiJWtJiti Lieut. Dr. Seligma^^x 

SJr. Lewis* Mr. Dtteakd. Mr. Ebbs and the Phesidext, and Mr. Cuxninotox reptieiL 

MartA 13#A* 1&06. 

Ptof, W, QowlAxp* Presidefit* m the cboh'. 

TliB election was amiooiiced of the Hev. A. Ti Beyai^t and Mr, R IJ. DouGt.An a* 
Ordinary Fellowe of the tnndtute. 




4f>H 


Mr. Wn.UAU Da 1£ exb[bit«d a brge «>1Iect[on cf pal«!«1ithic imp'leioentii from thu 
noig^hbourhood of iwnthanipton, niifl illu^utocf Hi* rornttrlcc nrilH lantern dlides. 

The exhihidon we* diseased Fpj Mr, Rttdi.eb, ^f^. Gabkawav Riob and Mr, LfW'is 
Piiid Mr. DAt,x replied. 

Mr. R, SlIELTORD read a paper Hy himnelf and Dr. C. Hoss entiiled “ Material* for 
the Study of Tatii in Borneo " (p GO), fllmtmted by UtiLem a1i<h». 

The paper wa* discuesod hy Mr. LEtrra, Mr. Visjck, find the pRKaiDBNT. 

AprU a4fA, tOOfl. 

Mr. F. W. En>f.ER, ex-Pre*ident, in the ehAir. 

The election wa* anaouneed of Mr. T, G HonsOV ae an Ordutaty Fellow of the 
Inititate. 

Mr. A. H- Dunniso read a paper on Pottery making in New Outnea,” iHtutnited 
by lantern eltde* and apecimena. 

The paper wa* diseuBsed by Dr. SelkshaSb, Mr. l*EWtfi. Mr.' Dalton, Dtt. 
MaoIvbr, Mr, PARTREKiB ant] the PasaiDKyr, and .Mr. Diwxtxg reptied. 

WA, IDOO. 

Mr, H. fiAurocH, U'Preeiilent, in the chair. 

The olertitm wiib ojinonrfed of Prof. 0. Ji'bttbbt. Mr. 0. H. O. JoilAW, and 
Dr. LiBSJJE Maceukztr u Ordinary Fellow* cd the Inatitute^ 

A ntimfier of phonograph cyliodere, illuBtrating native aonga from the Dpper 
Lomami River, obtained and lent by Dr. J, L. TodDv were eK^^i H ^^wi 

Tbe exhibit woa diacoMed by Dr. ilVERB, Mr. DukAJfOv and the Clt.tniMA.'e. 

Tba SiiCKETAKy read a paper by bimsolf and Mr. E. Tordav entitled “ Note* on 
the Elhnogiaphy of the Bu-Mbala," lUiiatnited with aiwdinenB, 

Tho ikapor wae diKiuacd by Mr. Dai.toJ( and the CH.illiAtAN. 


.Voy aSph/, ig 06 . 

Prof. W, G0W1.AKD, PtBsiVloat, in tbe chiuf, 

Tbe election waa annouiiced of Ifia* GEiLTatnat: Fletcber at an Ordinary Fellow 
of the Iiutitute. '' 

The PuKtDJtNT weJeomeil a* a guai Dr. Fjui, GoiJHiAy, lecturer ai the University 
of Vi«nfla, who Wii* 

•Mr. T. C. HotKU^s showed a ntunW of slide* of itoiie moiiumiint* in India, and 
«iba«,uimUy road a paper on '^Tbe Gonna an.ong,t the Tribes of Aasam " 92) 

The exh^t wore fIiKiu««l by Dr. ^VxaTKuiiAiuJK, Mr. 

.Mr. Lewia, Capuui OBiue.s, Mr. TnoKAs and the riu!sti(E.VT, and Mr. Hudson 
tieplied 

Thv PRtsWtXT announced the receipt lu a pn^iit to the Inetimto of a series of 
ijpe ^knlb (turn FmL Srbol 


Jm 12/Aj liKrtk 

J*roL W. GowiAJtfD, PreddtsciU iJi th* chair. 

The election was annonncofl of Mr, JAiiEt Brjer4,y. Mr. E. L. Glut IN Mr M W 

Hii^tuN-Suii«UN, fopuin A. J. aBRtu.v. C.1,E. and Mr. A, P. YutiMt ^ Ordinary' 
rcJlova of the 
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Mr, W, Bcobesbv read u pup^r oni ** Twa Years among the Ahikuju of 

Bntiali East Africit,'^ iUiistnitof! h}'' tmitern didm, 

Tlic pajwT wAi lij D»lone} BnoiM, Miis Dr. WjuaiiTf Ca} 3 tain 

0 'BniEN» Dt. CAMMitcLi, Mr. Durand arni the PhesjidenTi wid Mr, Eoitleixie replied 

Xov&nbrr 20fA^ 1006- 

Prot W, Gowlasd, Pre^idoiiti in the rliAir. 

The ebclion of ihn foliovring as Ordinary PoUowa of the [n^titnt^i waa umtiunE^ixl :— 
Major J, IL Anderson, iln. B**and, .Mr. d L BifsnNELi, Jr., Colyad O. Ji CiiiTJUJii, 
CaptaiJi W. F. S, KDirAiti> 9 * Ii.S.O., Mr. K W. EuciNOTON, Mr. J, RtwvTT, ilr. W. L, 
HiijjBUitaH. Mr. F, W. Mr. l\ W, Mr. A* hfomsoN, Mrn H. R. 

Pauier, Mr. J, PAftKiNSuN, Mr. C. S* Reddie and Mr. G. U. YuLt 

Mr. W. CBEWnst^N ™d a paper eutitJcd A vmi to the Hopi Imlyuas at Omihip^^ 
fltuaumtect hy lantern didee and exbiliita. 

The paper wns ctific>iii£aai by Mr. Uau^ Mt. Dai*T0Np j\tr. YoUN<s, Mr. Saijuuan, 
Mr. Tahoh, Mr, (k>atME, A!r. BriLtxD, .Mr, SafUBTHWAiTE, Dr. Beligmann Emd the 
PRESIJJENT. 

A paper by Mr. J. R MoRTtMER, ** 0 i 3 the Relative Btaturo of the .^lon with Long 
Headsi Short Ueadap and thoae with intermediaLe Hecula in the Muaeiuu at DriSielii/^ 
WM read by Dr. Whioot^ who opotied the diacusEioiL. There abo epoke Dr, BelIomann, 
Mr, SMUinnwAii^ Mr, Gray aud ilr. LKwm 

l&OE. 

Prof, W, GowutND, Praident, in the chair* 

The election was nnnoui^l of Mr, L SPiEna, Mr. D. J. Tata and Mr. IL »L Tata 
aa Ordinary Fettowa of tbc Institute. 

The Lord Biahop of Madma daliverfxl a lecttire cm ** Vilkgo Jhritiefl ui Bgiitbern 
India,*' illLiatrated by lantern fllidesL 

The paper waa dlairi^aaod by Dr. RlVERi^ Mr, Da LtsiN, Mr, Bautjvr, hlr. Gomue^ 
Mt. Lewis, ^fr, YorKG imd the PKEttiDENT. 

im, im. 

Prof. W.. Gowj+anDj Pro^identj in the chair. 

Tbe dection was iLxinoiincod of Mr. It GrtANT UiiOWH aa an OtdiiuM'y Fdlow of ilia 
Institute, 

Mr. iL If. l^E niiil ^Ir. F. W. liUDLER were appoinU.^ anditore of the aocoiinla 
for 1 »U 0 . 

Tbe Itev. IL B. Barnes reiul a^Hper antitloii "^Notaa on thu Wa-Kyaiijat** jlliunnited 
by Uuturu fdidM and phouDgraphic rcoottla. 

The paper waa discuated by Prof. SrARit, Dr. HuWAADr MUa WKSiNERf Dr. Feleik 
iukJ Dr BroEJJft, ant! Mr, fiAkSEsrqpIicsl. 

Addenda to Australian CauDea and Raila By N, W, THtiMAS^ ^LA 

In my prelinuiiAry study uti thk subject {Jirnm, voL JUCSVp p, 5 € 1 

akolehad Uie main outlinea of the typea and distribution of Aiiati-aiijifi nifte and cauoeeL 
I give here a few additionai facte which wettf ovgrlookod or have ainco come to band. 
There b nu important change in the diitribtition there oiitliuod | tbe canoe poraibly extoods 
further to tie west in Northern Territory than m shown in my map^ and I have 
nicoruined an importjiiit fact liearing on the dietrihutioii of the dug-out in the eastern 
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area. A 4 neganb the rafw my ismp more^j ^unrcd the Localitica fur wbkb 1 ha^l 
refereneus. {ts use is pruLibly by ito me^ua tiuce^mmuji iii iha Riv^^ripn di^rk^t, on tlie 
aoAi of Now South Wiil&fl and in North Gentnd Qiinenslatid. 

I did not point out* wKat U ^ufliciontly ijhviotte to ihode who haTo any acqtiainPiiKio 
with Auatmhan am imd cniitB, that tborts is a close relation between the ennoe and the 
wat^r^vedseh whlc!h la either of hafk of of hollowod wood* Ae Dr* Foy has Biigg^teth 
tho close rektion between the two kiiuU of vessel Is of imparianeo for the sotution of the 
qui^stioii of aboriginal or f^tra-Aostmliaii ori^u of the Ijinrk eapboeit and (pep baps also of 
the southern diig-ont. 

'riiero am niifneroiiH deArriptioiis of the ktrk canoe in Victorin mid New St^mb 
Wales, of which I quote hum nnu or two of the luore liu[KirUuil. Since uiy luiper was 
written a canoe of this type with i% epenr paddle hm lieeti precientetl to the British 
.MiiHemn hy Profussor (iregoiy^ 

The abongbei make their antfmr^ {earn k»») from the l^rk of the red gum tree ; Wk 
of other truiw, nolEibly boscj is dao used, but Tuerely for tempowy ptirpofteei m m other 
iNirk hut the forms r will ^tand the wc^itber without ciirlirig itp and ApHttiii^ 

When the hark for a canoe ia uiiti Btrotchsre are immediately ploood acroes it nt 
internals gf 3 feet j this is donU: to prevent the bark from oiirlmg whilst tlie oap is in it; 
short props am also pl^od luider the R%fm aud bluhi to keep them froiik ftfim ming too 
miieb depressed hj reason of their own weigh L If^ at this stage, thu canoe should licit 
tiave the exact ehape dedmil hy the niaker^ he pbicea hoary bUluta of wood instdo at 
lliooe parts which require pres^big outwards, and thu Iwrk Ijcing full of i^ap tho pressure 
uibcUi thaeial aimed ntv After thiSp and whdat the weighte are aliU in the cam^ and 
the propfl si ill in pudtion uuUide, n efnt of well [niddied clay is plastered nil tw^r 
the interior, whidi effEcttially hindem siin-crncks; hi dils eondtdou the canoe is left In 
the sun Uj sewiit. After ten or fUtoen iLtya^ cxpoitumi the ^lark hiw lier^UDe m hard thnt 
it in able to mtdn the shaije ever after, no nialter how roughly it may lie handicrl. 

After the hijieu of two years or h litib more the canoe becomoi heavy and Bodden, 
therefore eoi respomUngly unwieldy, so the owner in his tnaiiy rambles keepa hh oyi^ 
alKiiii him with the view of dkcuvering a sintable tree from which he enii tako n wuirjo 
wberewith to tephure his now frail s raft, 

'fhe stick for pro[»el1iiig (it can hardly bo termed a poddb) it about 12 feset longi 
and 2 inches and a half in diAumlor; ft ts rouinl j at ODC end it has ihnm graini afiicik 
the coiiim me being half an inch shorter than the outer ones ; the latter have a Ijorb 
each just aliovu Eho pidnm, the contra ono isflmoolli^tho oiitor gtuizu are mtuJe of wowl 
tmrderie^j hy firUt the centre one Wing of kaiigariM^ bunu; the pole k made of pine ^ the 
nboriginaL tiiuuG frjr the imploment is nyfrtwwf#, that Itoing the tialiva name for pine treo. 
This instnuneiit a twofold use, that of i.ropeUing tUc canoe fieing one, and tiniiafixina 
fish with the grains Ijdiig the other. 

nailing over deep water Imth eniU of the stick nru uwl pt ts behl hy the 
miihllo at those limiw, ami eaiih cud ts dipped into the water alternately; they are 
womlerftiUy exp^i in the maiiagement of their canoes, driving them along with amadfig 
vdocity, and a diroctnw of bearing truly spteiidicL* 

The i««thotJ of remoWiig hark for a canoe is shown by Bhuidowski's ■ketch* An 
oTcd sheet of bark with pointeii ends is outiuied mi the ire* | four mm am renmvbg it, 
mnng sticks thru* to aix feet long. Quo of the&o has l)*ea pafli«d itkggmdly under the 
sheet at n height of %htm or lour feet j ono man mi a biundi and two on foot ar* aimlying 
leverage to the edges of fJie ^heot, two on mm sido and one ofi the other, while the fourth 

i 64, |ip. |J3 **i/. t oa, PUlcs XJCXIV, XXXYiL 
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is Appiiri^utlj boltlLiig llicr iheet in lu place pole to pwuJitr a sudden aepuratioo 

and tonse^jtu^nl fall tn tlie ground: tha tree ieiw] guni. 

In the hachgronnd ii iliown » with euc InmaUHi and aomc doge: th^y are 

stiutding and eiLting altertiAtelvi mid uumlrtir five is puling. Anathcr IthuitTmtiaix ohon^a 
Cbh ftpearers at work; two men art in a canoe am;) one hM a trorch in his Mt and rpt^ 
in kLfr tight hiindi white his companion is hroiling hah on the fire iii the canoe i in another 
caEtoe each nmii haa n spear and uirohj the canoes are apporentljr «irifdTig with tha 
stream. Thfa attitude differs from that describad by a Jator authority ; at Hatemon^a 
Bay* the flabiir aiU on his haunctiea, bi^ r^bt leg iitider biin, his Loft up to his shoulder; 
ill bia right band is bis wonnnera or spear thrower, which he uses aa a paddle, in his loft 
& mudl piece of wood for tha same purpose; in front id him lim hU fidi spear. 
Apparently the ^rpear ii throwin for the oecount goes on io state that be puddles up to 
the spear when the fish is bit and gives it n socond ibmst to make sure of the 
hold. 

The women fiBb with hook and line and anchor their canoes to the so-^'allad “yam- 
stick ^ wiLh a curd or their fLnn. 

Banks dcscril)c« the rainoe of Siting Kay Ejiy as of hark tied in pbita at the end and 
oxteiidcd in the middio by small bows of wood ; it carried one or two [^^ple and was 
poled in simllow wntor, pmldled in deep with anudl paddles oight^oii inches long.* ^inew 
wall sometimes fi»«d to tie or sow the ends." 

The Narrinjeri mmle eanoeii of red gum liurk. Thu shedta were Injd on the grenmd 
and the siclea and mids cmcuunigod to curl up to the proper shape by lieiug tied with cords 
strained from aide to fide and end to onfl« sEoties bdng placed in the bottotm The canoe 
aooii got sodden and seldom laatetl more thaji twdve uipiitho.* 

The Babkunjy used two kind^ of canoes, the gum eanoe tejoWarw) and die 

Ikjx ieef/nrwi) iiccocding to a Co rrespondent uf K iL Currys; the names am 

those of tre*s from which they wore made, 'llifi bark was some what bowed at each end 
and a lump of clay put to keep out the water; m a mcana of propubion a polo (iwntio) 
WA* ujmU which waa ptdlud with lung firm strokes. The sidos wem kept asiujder with 
sticks (^rtaiu) Isuii acroas atiofi and forwiinl of a third hunp cd chiy which 

Eon eti AS a ftrephtce ; clay was ohso used for caulkirig> 

Wofsnop menlions that the Nuw South Walee canoe would eorry five or six men 
ocr™ the etiait to Monteguo fsland^ about two mileA* 

Fluiders says that at North Island, Golf of Corpentaiiii, the cfuioee were dinkor 
buiki with strips two lest hroatL^ 

In Central QueeiisLiiid the tbrewbcei Ijark canoe was luiidu as follows: the luirk 
was oval hi sha[je and oiio &heet was |ait ui a hollow in the ground, the ends resting on 
each side o| the hole. A log waa then placed os a weight on the ceiitTe and the ends 
ptired down, so dmi they might give the more readily. To piorce the holea an awl was 
iwdk and llhre from a ficus root served ab thread. ITiO wmuhs wero caulked irilb u roll 

of paper tree bark and two siaplings een^ed as stnmgtLfiiiiiig polos. The name of the 

canoe was eibLo j the paper in which the luforiruitioii oecure doaU with the CcumblOr htik 
tbore b also information os to Pert CurtH bnt m Curr gives no weird for canoo from 
that phiCe it is impeesible to say wbethtsr Central Queensland meana Port Curtis, oa 
might well bo the case; a neigbliouring tttba hoe as the term for cmiee, which 
veemt nearly related to oliti.* 

* “?o, 1. 31. » as, p m 

* to, PL 4L * Uurr, II, mt. 

* 11, i72. - 70 , xxin, 4 a 
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Tbe vtM of war f*r ™Jkiiig ^anoefi k mentioned by Favent,* and ho probaWy refCTO 
w the MWii-bflrk type. The epatiilfite end of the wnininem in use fit Port Stepheni waa 

iiffod as a jwdrile* ^ 

KodH^be JeJU:riV 4 M tho canoes of Northoni Tomtorj as follows : CftiiCMJs are made of 
Imrlt of similar aiM m m South Ansttrilia, hut the euds, ijutmid of I>eiiig bent up, are cut 
fllatiting and neatly sewn together with flue strip* of liatnlioop glriug theca a 
sharp stem and stem. The gunwale* ate matb nf Immlioo. thereby being nicely 
shaped. They are propelltKl through the water by Jitn;vll hand paddles at graal «pwl 
The Port Esdiigton nativea have acqtiifed the knowledge of fnttitig eniioca out of n solid 
tree from the Midays visiting that pint of tbu ttwst every year, from whom they also 
ubtmn the nocessary tools for the purpose. tVftvportB and cnnocs form the ofdy real 
property the nnrive& posossi^ hut they do not accumulate thoruJ 

In the ljulf of CarpeniarU, wes-t side, the Malay dug out in found (Wolto B.^ 
Bluemud Bay) m well as the l>ark dauioe (xMacertbur K.); the latter is some twelve feet 
long.* WilUkim tnentloi^ a cauije ( 1 ) on a lagoon near the Victoria 1E+ between the 
tiregory imd the Gordon, Imt possibly tho term is vaguely need and wo should under- 
etand it to lucau raft.^ 

Since I wrote my paper T hove limmt froni my frieiul, Mr. Konmii Itardy^ Uiat oe 
the cooat of Sew Sinith Walesj near Hiehnmndf dng-init ciuioes ane used whiLh ans not 
more than four feet in length, tt doe# not appear whether these jtre itlejitli!ail with lho» 
iti the Blmr xMountalna. Banka give# an uecMint uf the Endu£iTDiir K canoes} they were 
ten to eleven feet long and very iuietow^; the paddle# are two-handod SDt4ill |iaridlef 
were lUso UB*r! with what may haye heon Wk canoes.' 

Somewhure to the north of Moret^jn Bfiy u tribu ir^iod kiinutu heads as flgure-heada 
for their caiiooi!.* This reealb the fish figiirehend mentionod by Bligh. 

The following a4lileniU to the bibliography inctude the w'crki ritod afiove^ imd one 
or two oikerfi. which contain «ume information; it duos not profe^ to be Complete ^ «omc 
forty references are omitted as coutaining iioLhitig uf iiiterosL 

fil. Anga^ G. F., Smiih Amindui Louduu^ IMT. foL 

fl2. Rinks, J., JWiTwi ef liighi l[o»o«rahtis Sir J. Hnjuki^ London, IfiilG, Svo. 

(i3. Bkuiduwskit AuAmUrn m 142 phoi^ayhiAtim Abbihluimnt Gleiwtts, lSfi2, 

6L Beveridge, .44sri^Ws u/ Pi>^/riu, 

fjitul fl/ Lomlon, 1B54, l2mo. 

Oti, ItUMcll, H. OrnfAif flj Sydney, 189^*, 8m 

07^ 'i'homaBp N, AWiw^ ^vfu^/raiio, I^iiidan, 19UG (Plate XIVb)* 

68, Willshiro, VV. Lruuf 0 / Ihr AddaidOp ISM. 6 vq. 

60- Wooils, hJ, [)., Tht Aki/irr IViV^w (/ Stmih Amtrtdmt AdobkldCp IS"D, 8vi\ 

To. \Votiino|>, P., IhrAiAurk: Arif . ^ . 0 / th*' of 

Adotmile, 1807, five. 

Tl. Adckitle, TmnMAwm tht itvpsl iif AuAmliii^ 1878, etc. 

72. - FnKttiiin^ ttf f/w Gtif^phiml Arfi-fy y/ JuAnikAa, Smih 

AuMhnlki Brftnrhj 1888, etc, 

73. Honolulu, Bvruice Pauahj Museutn^ Occastuunl Papers Vol. 2. 

74- Loudon, ftreyfupAiriil J^wnutl^ 1892, etc. 

76. MdtK^urne, TranmHfma i/ thf (ko^mphioit Smtlv Vkhrim 

linutrhf I886r ste. 

70. Sydney* Jmrwud o/ikf Watr^ 1868, etc. 
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JJOTK.—JVtr yumluTi M wirfidorj/ l}tpe rt/ar h> (he the Rum^ in Clateitdm 

type are the rr/eef»ee numhtn 0/ Mas, lOOfi; «herf tum^atry the jxtyt rrffrme^ to Ma:^ 
an adiltd i* hradxtr. JW nlteded rrfrrraa* tee etpetidiy Afriea, Atiurtea, JrAimtopp, 
AAfi, Auitfafia, CVnnwfojy, Eyypi, Eutopr, FitlSJore% Mayie, OcatMa^ Phyeieal Aothropotoffp, 
Jteli^on, Soctotoffp, Tedmoloytf. 


A. 

Alienrumby^J., A NcoUtbw '• Piutadura " 
(t) from I>erUy«liire, 44. 

Atiility, CluAsifli'Ation of sU^titicit of, 344. 

Aktrtion, 266. 

Abydoii Cniniu, moaRnreiiianU, IQTi 

Abyninin, 62. 

Acholi, The, 66. 

AddrcWi Temu of, Bti'Huiiim, 266. 

Adonia. Att», OoiRi (m.), tl4. 

Adultery, Bn^Huuna, 266 ; Bit'Yuka, 4T. 

AT jg tttu , Ewly Traces of Hunwu Ttiwa in 
this, 93 (HI); TlifioriMi of peiO|iliog 
the, 93 (142). 

Africa, Centml, Siring Figure* And Trick* 
from, I«1; Kast, String Figor**, H6; 
South, Native Itanu of (rvr.), 7; South, 
String Figures from, 142; West, Ijefore 
Europe (r«r.), 110; West, ffoid Coost, 
Tutemiitm, 176; We#t, String FTgiirw, 
163. See abv AbyssiaiA, Achoti, 
Aldkojii, AJgeriacis, Arabs, Aaabs, 
Awemlia, BM-Hu«ns, BUrMbalo, Bari, 
Ba-Teke^ Batoka. Ba Yakn, Buehniau, 
Chawin, (Topu, Doroho, Khk, Egypt, 
Kkoi, Fayuni, GoW CoMt, Herero, 
fIott«ntot«, Ibos, Kabylce, Kaviroiido, 
Kikuyu, LibyatkS, Linguistics, Modi, 
Vet. XXXVf. 


Mahonuncdaiui, 3ineai, Memi6a,Xaqadn, 
Negro, Niger, Nile, Oggieh, Oro, 
PorttiguiMO, Ehoflasia, Senga, Sunheii, 
Vocabulnriofi, Webster Ituin, Yao, 
Ybruba, Zambciu, Zulu. 

Aggiok, or I>orobo, 78. 

Agricultuiml cefwnoiiie*, Asaam, 94 (f. 

Agricalture, Assam tribes, 93; Ba^Huarui, 

I 261 i Bii'YakB, 42 ; Bororo, 391. 

jUdkuyu iiDAge, an, L 

Alamuu, migrations of, 20&. 

Alans, jiiigmtious of, 213. 

Albino, Leiumouwa, 69 (135). 

Aleberinga, 82 (135), 95, U9. 

Algarians, lieiyil luuastiremen ts of, 194 IT. 

All Fatbsr belief, 8L 

Alliance, Assam, 09; Ba*Yaka, 49. 

Alloys 37 It 102 (168), 

America, North, Un of Bufialu hair by 
Indians, 111; South, Ancient Bronaa, 
102, .^ofieBororo, Brazil, Calchmiut, 
Camacoco^ Chile, Digicibi, Eskimo, 
Ouato, Hwdo, Kadineo, LiUooet, 
.Musquakio, Nava jus, Patagonia, Peru, 
Tnllal. 

h mat y, H. F. &, EngUA-Arabic Vocabu. 
Ifliy (rtv.), 3L 

Amorilet, Relation to Ancient Egyptians, 
193, 
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Aniiil^ts^ AwoniljJi, i 

AjinIyEL} of tJroiizo^ Soutli Ameiicn^ 

102 (ie3); of CelU, 21, if; 29, 

32 ff; of CompCMiTid Carve*, 22J!i. 

Aitcii*tor SpiritJJv Awerabai, 152. 

Aiuwtor Wynihip, 150 ; UM 

Ci:)iiat, 184, 1^7 j Jspftfip 23, 41 
Andrews, E. Xole on thu WeliHter 
Kttin, 38. 

Aiiglo^iioii, Cemoteriesp 101 (158 fl>; 

Origin of the (r^.y, 107. 

Aniiufd, iiocestors, Uniikp 94; Doiaeatit, 

Bn-HiJWiift. 280 j Njiioertp Aii^itmlLan 

Clnes Divitfion** 43; Knioos, IWIH 
Coo«L Tistenift, 170; i^iiperptitionM, 

Gold CoM^ ISU 1S5. Cnts. 

Animism (iwr)p 10&, 

Ammndnlu, Tlie IntfoduriLoti of 

the Hlow-pipc into Southcni Indio, 15. 
Anthropolijgirnl liuidtuto, ProcfMilingss nf, 

407. 

Atithrojxilogy, ni tbo Univeriltimp 33, 

G 7. St* Pb^’sioiil Aiith mj^hlogy. 

Anthropometric [n^’e»tig;ifion in lLo 
B ritUb Ifilns, Report of ConittiiUee, 93 
(142V 

AntHropometry of Moslem MohAia- 
modiatA, Egypt, 237. 

AnthropgmOfphip Bome(i.n Tntiip 75; 

^lomoii T*kiul« ^luelde, 21. 

Anliniony, 21; Dlfcirt on Copper cn^tirigf^p 
31- 

AfttliS, Inraaiotj of Egypt, 203; Migr^ 
tioiiif of, 215. 

Aruhtpology, *** Alloys, AmorioH., 
Aiulyirifl, Arrowhen/lp Axoi, 

Hutton Se^iKCftflrw'ait, Caiup, Cfljuuiig- 
ton Hftrkp CnAting^ Cave*, Coiiwterii^ 
Ctidtcsin, Chile, Cottgrew, Cfkpper, 
Cc]nii*h, Cniribles* riorbyehire, Dhio 
Dhio, E^'pt, Exc^^vations^ 

Ferriby, Fil>ul«, nnUmb Flinty 
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